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SITUATION 


By the Office of Business Economics 
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SO raBILiry has characterized the over-all volume of 
economic activity, with little change in the major indexes of 
business activity. Additional economic resources are being 
drawn into defense use, but the increased pressures of such 
demands are being offset for the present by the slackened 
pace of inventory accumulation and the curtailment in resi- 
dential construction. Prices in wholesale and primary 
markets have continued to decline slightly, but prices of 
final products—including retail prices—have shown little 
change. 

Production of consumer goods declined more-than-season- 
ally during the summer months, reflecting the reduced de- 
mand by consumers and distributors and—in the case of 
passenger cars—the additional influence of limitations on the 
use of steel and other metals. However, the output of basic 
raw materials, the building of defense and defense-supporting 
facilities, and the production of finished munitions are being 
accelerated to provide adequate backing for the growing de- 
fense effort. Defense expenditures which increased by $6% 
billion from the first to the second quarter of this year, at 
annual rate, are expected to rise by about a similar amount 
from the second to the third quarter, with most of the increase 
being accounted for by the procurement items. The third 
quarter estimate in chart on page 3 is based upon the 
expenditures for the first 2 months of this period. 


Expansion limited by materials supplies 


Since steel and other metals are inadequate to meet 
combined civilian and defense demands, the NPA has 
curtailed further their use in passenger automobiles and 
other consumer durables. The agency also reduced struc- 
tural steel allocations for some industrial construction for 
the fourth quarter of this year. Despite the tightening 
steel supply, businessmen expect that their expenditures 
on plant and equipment will be rising slowly through the 
end of this year. ‘The results of the latest quarterly survey 
of expansion programs are summarized in a following section 
of this month’s review. 


Manufacturers’ unfilled orders double a year ago 


New orders received by manufacturers continue to exceed 
sales, so that the value of unfilled orders has been rising 
and is now at a new high. The total has been marked by 
two distinct trends by groups of industries. The orders 
placed for military goods, producers’ durable goods, and 
for the basic metals continue to run above the current rate 
of output, so that unfilled orders have been increasing. 
On the other hand, in those lines affected by the lower rate 
of consumer buying, orders placed with manufacturers 
have generally remained well below shipments as deliveries 
are made against earlier commitments by retailers. In these 
lines unfilled orders have declined steadily since March. 
1 











2 
Industry trends vary 


The divergence in the trends of new orders has been 
accompanied by similar patterns in production. The chart 
on page 1 shows the trends during this year for representa- 
tive industries. The upper panel shows the rising trends in 
the military and producers’ durables segments where de- 
mand has been strong and allocation of scarce materials has 
been made to facilitate expansion. These segments com- 
prise about one-third of total output of manufactured goods. 

The lower panel illustrates segments which have been 
relatively stable or declining. Production of food products 
is a case of the former type—the stability of this segment 
reflecting the steady rate at which food consumption has 
been maintained despite the upsurge in food prices in the 
past year. Reduced demand with the consequent inability 
of distributors to move goods to consumers has accounted for 
the declining rate of production of other representative 
items indicated on the chart. As a result of wide variations 
in demand, some firms are experiencing difficulties in obtain- 
ing the necessary resources to expand, whereas others are 
trying to move excessive stocks in the face of lower sales. 


Private demand lower— 
Government demand higher 


For the current or third quarter, the seasonally adjusted 
volume of personal consumption is expected to be slightly 
above the lowered rate of the second quarter, but the rate of 
inventory accumulation has been sharply reduced. In fixed 
capital investment, producers’ expenditures are higher but 
residential construction is lower on a seasonally corrected 
basis. The net effect is that demand for private product 
has declined in the current quarter. In the second quarter 
private demand was stable, principally because of the un- 
planned accumulation of inventories as buying slackened off. 
At that time, the expansion in Government procurement 
raised the total GNP further—with higher prices accounting 
for a part of the dollar increase. Currently, with stable 
prices and lower demand from the private economy, the 
further rise in Government outlays has been primarily re- 
sponsible for maintaining total output in real terms at the 
level of the second quarter. 

Consumers are still showing a preference for 
unusually high proportion of their current income. Pur- 
chases of consumer durables have been restrained somewhat 
by regulations on the terms of installment sales as well as 
indirectly through the decline in the sale of houses. This in 
turn has been partly attributable to reculations on mortgage 
loans. Recently some easing of these restrictions has oc- 
curred through Congressional action permitting more liberal 
credit terms on durable goods, on housing in defense areas, 
and on purchases of houses by veterans. 

The stability in real output is evident from the trend of 
employment so far during the quarter. Man-hours in July 
and August were little changed from the second quarter 
average, with a slight increase in nonagricultural employ- 
ment offset by a somewhat less than seasonal expansion in 
agricultural employment. 


Saving an 


Personal income high, but rise tapers off 


The stability of the economy in recent months has been 
accompanied by a marked moderation in the rise in personal 
income. In July, personal incomes were up only slightly to 
an annual rate of $251.6 billion. Nonagricultural income 
was at the same rate in July as in May, with farm proprietor 
income accounting for the increase in total income. In the 
3 months ending in July, personal income advanced $2% 
billion, at an annual rate, less than half the growth in the 
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preceeding 3 months. The slackening in the rise of income 
resulted mainly from the tapering off of private industry 
payrolls whic sh were responsible for most of the expansion 
in personal income in the early part of the year. After 
advancing from $136 billion, at an annual rate in January to 
$140% billion in April, they have remained virtually un- 
changed in the past few months, reflecting the steady em- 
ployme nt and production totals. 

Some small declines in wage and salary disbursements 
have occurred in the commodity- producing industries, 
particularly in consumers’ durable goods manufacturing and 
in construction, with the July payrolls in this area slightly 
below the totals established earlier this year. This decline 
stemmed from reduced man-hours and accompanied the 
drop in consumer durable output and in residential con- 
struction activity. Expanding employment in defense 
producing plants, however, offset to a great extent the lower 
activity in consumer durables segments. 

In the distributive and service industries advancing wage 
rates contributed to the slight rise in payrolls that main- 
tained the private industry total unchanged. 

In contrast to the private industry sector, the continued 
expansion of the Armed Forces and of civilian personnel in 
defense activities has resulted in higher employee compensa- 
tion, although the increase has been at a slower pace than 
at the start of the year. 


Farm income higher 


Proprietors’ income in July rose above the second quarter 
average as a result of increased farm income. Although farm 
prices continued to decline, a higher physical volume of crop 
marketings was responsible for the rise in farm proprietors’ 
income. Nonfarm proprietors’ income has continued to 
drift lower with the reduced volume of trade activity that 
has been a feature of the past half year. 

The remaining components of personal income, comprising 
dividends and interest, rental income of persons, other labor 
income and transfer payments, differed little in July from the 


second quarter averages, 


Wage rates tied to consumers’ prices 


Average hourly earnings in manufacturing have shown a 
slowly rising trend. Part of the increase represented adjust- 
ments following the gveneral policy of the Wage Stabilization 
Board which allowed in certain cases a maximum increase 
in wage rates of 10 percent over the January 1950 level. 
Wage rate advances were also permitted in cases of company 
plans or collective bargaining agreements incorporating cost- 
of-living and improvement factor clauses executed or an- 
nounced before January 25, 1951. 

On August 23 the Wage Stabilization Board made generally 
applicable cost-of-living increases without Board approval. 
The Board how allows cost-of-living agreements made since 
the January deadline to be put into effect In the absence 
of a formal plan, cost-of-living increases may be granted 
every 6 months without Board approval. Downward 
fluctuations in the index need not be reflected by wage 
changes in the latter cases. In effect, this plan aims at 
continuing the adjustments in the real wages of workers 
even in the event of price advances. 


Recent Trends in Industrial Activity 
Industrial production has been stable in recent months 
(subject to vacation influences) as higher output of defense 
and producers’ goods has offset the declining trends in many 
consumer lines. 
The downward adjustments in production schedules which 
began in the early months of 1951, at a time when production 
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of most manufactured goods was close to peak rates, was 
confined for the most part to consumer goods. The general 
curtailment in output of consumers’ durable goods stemmed 
from a reduction in demand and to a lesser extent from 
restrictions of nondefense use of metals. The downtrend 
also extended to a few soft goods lines where the high rate 
of output in the last half of 1950 resulted in easier supply- 
demand relationships. For most other nondurable goods, 
however, demand continued strong and output generally 
advanced or was well maintained. 

In the defense and allied industries output has continued 
to advance—except when affected by seasonal influences or 
work stoppages—with the rate of increase being limited by 
capacity and materials shortages. The rate of operations 
in industries producing basic materials has been largely 
maintained at or close to capacity levels. 


Divergent production trends 


Chart 1 shows the varying production trends for a 
selected group of products. For the purposes of this analysis, 
the production figures have been converted to an index using 
the monthly average of the first quarter of 1951 equal to 100, 
a period when consumer buying was still active and when 
production of most manufactured goods was at or close to 
peak rates. The data shown for the latest month in the 
chart are for July except for steel ingots, automobiles, and 
television receivers which are estimates for August based on 
weekly production data. In this connection it should be 
pointed out that the July figures are distorted to the extent 
that they reflect seasonal influences as well as plant-wide 
shutdowns for workers’ vacations, which were more wide- 
spread and more extended than in 1950. These vacation 
shutdowns were especially employed by the consumer in- 
dustries to facilitate inventory adjustments. 


Expansion in railroad equipment 


Production of railroad equipment reached a high volume in 
the second quarter with deliveries of freight cars the best in 
2 years and installations of new locomotives (almost entirely 
Diesel-electrics) on Class I railroads the highest in 25 years. 
July shipments of freight cars were held down not only by 
workers’ holidays but also by work stoppages in a number of 
plants and by floods in an important Midwestern producing 
area. 

Although the total value of construction is holding up 
with increases in industrial and military projects offsetting 
the drop in private home building and commercial construc- 
tion, the physical volume of work put in place has been 
tapering off in recent months. This development is now 
showing up in some easing in demand for building materials 
with the result that production of most construction materials, 
particularly lumber, has declined from the peak rates of the 
first quarter of 1951. 


Readjustment in consumer durables 


While restrictions on the use of materials for civilian 
production would have required limited cutbacks, the re- 
duced consumer buying has been the motivating influence 
in the curtailed output of consumer hard goods. Fourth 
quarter allotments of steel, copper, and aluminum to man- 
ufacturers of consumer hard goods—refrigerators, washing 
machines, radios, television, and other household equip- 
ment—will permit a production of these products at approxi- 
mately three-fifths of the quarterly rate in the first half of 
1950. A corresponding cut in terms of units would mean 
the production of 900,000 refrigerators, 600,000 washing 
machines, 2.1 million radios and 900,000 television sets, 
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rates considerably below the April-June 1951 volume of 
output. 

The reductions in output of household electrical equip- 
ment, including radios and television sets in the second 
quarter as compared with the first ranged from one-tenth 
for radios to an extreme decline of one-half for television sets. 
For the group as a whole, output was one-fourth lower than 
in the first quarter and in the peak quarter of 1950. The 
downtrend which actually began toward the end of the first 
quarter continued through June and was greatly accelerated 
in July with output in that month reduced to an average of 
50 percent of the base period. 








The rate of defense spending is now nearly three 
times that of a year ago 
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The adjustment to a lower level of production is most strik- 
ing in the television industry which represents, as in carpet 
wool consumption, an extreme situation where a rapid and 
drastic curtailment in production was made because of the 
lack of new orders. Producers of television sets reduced 
operations sharply so that the number turned out in August 
represented only one-third of the first quarter rate and except 
for July the lowest monthly volume in 2 years. 

Despite recent Nation-wide campaigns to push sales, retail 
stocks of television sets while down from the peak were still 
high in relation to sales. As of August 1, combined stocks 
in retailers’, manufacturers’, and distributors’ hands totaled 
2.6 million sets, equal to about 6 months’ production at the 
monthly average rate of the second quarter. It is estimated 
that about two-thirds of the number of sets in retailers’ 
hands consisted of the higher-priced console models. 

In contrast, the decline in the number of radios produced 
was much less pronounced than that for television with the 
inventory position also considerably more favorable in rela- 
tion to sales. 

Sales of new passenger cars showed little change although 
they normally increase from the first to the second quarter. 
Factory completions in July and August totaled 800,000, a 
quarterly rate of 1.2 million which is in line with NPA 
limitations on production during this period. Because of 
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the continued tightness in the supply of metals, a further 
reduction to 1.1 million units is in prospect for the coming 

uarter. Actual production of this number in the October 

ecember period would result in the industry turning out 
about 5.3 million passenger cars in the current year, a total 
exceeded only by last year’s record production. Consumers 
are taking the current rate of produc tion, and stocks of new 
passenger cars in the hands of dealers have been declining, 
with the number on July 31, according to trade reports, the 
lowest in nearly a year. 


Metal supplies at steady rate 


Over-all supplies of metals in July and August while 


somewhat lower than in the second quarter were still about 
as high as in the first quarter of 1951. The steel industry 
continued to operate at approximate capacity, turning out 
around 2 million tons of steel ingots and castings per 
a rate which has been maintained without interruption for 
the past 6 months. Raw steel supplies in the first 8 months 
were more than 6 million tons higher than in the same period 
last year whenrated capacity was about 5 million tons lower 
than at present. 
Nonferrous metals have been in tight supply ior more than 
a year and these metals have 
stringent as supplies from domesti 
been declining steadily since the turn of the year. As a 
result, deliveries to fabricators have been in reduced ¢ 
from the high rate of the fourth qui irter of 1950 
Copper accounted for a large part of the drop in nonferrous 
supplies and this metal is now in the tightest supply position 
Labor disputes in domestic and foreign copper mit 
counted for some of the reduction in supp! es and in addition 
the price situation has been an influence in this development 
Thus, imports of copper in the first half of this year averaged 
20,000 tons per month which compares with a monthly 
average of 27,000 tons in 1950. As a result of the 
shortage of this metal, 25,000 tons have been released from 
the Government sideline for sale to consuming markets in 
accordance with allocations of the NPA 
Consumption of lead and zine has d: 
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become increasingly mor 


ec and foreign sources have 


imounts 
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acute 


ypped somewhat 


below the peak volume of last year largely because of re- 
Aluminum production has been rising, with 


duced imports. 
the industry operating at virtual capacity—an annual rate 
of about 850,000 tons. New capacity sched a to be in 
operation in 1952 will raise the existing level { 1.2 millio 

tons and this will be further boosted to about 1.5 million 
tons by the end of 1953, about double the capacity at the 
beginning of the defense program 


Divergence in shipments and orders 


The adjustments which have been detailed in industrial 


production have reflected variations in the orders-sales 


experience of manufacturers. During the past several 
months manufacturers’ shipments =: been easing, partic- 
ularly for the durable goods manufact ‘TS, while backlogs 
of orders have been rising steadily. T his parado of easing 
shipments and rising backlogs reflects th dispara e move- 


ments between defense and nondefense business 

Nondefense business at the manufacturing level has for 
some time been affected by the softening in 
demand. Defense business, on the other hand, has been 
moving steadily upward, though its effect so far has been 
more apparent on orders than on ship ents. A high pro- 


portion of defense orders involve exter oling-up,”’ the 


consumer 


construction of special facilities, and ion gy en — ng and 
production periods. Such contracts have contributed heavily 

to the expansion of backlogs, and help to explain the unusal 
situation of reduced shipments and increased back dows in 


which many firms find themselves. 
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The recent easing of shipments and orders has varied 
widely in its impact on different manufacturers depending in 
their ability to obtain orders and 
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variation extended not only to industry groups, but to 
companies as well and even to divisions within companies. 
This diversity is graphically illustrated in chart 3 by four 
industries, each representative of a different “product mix” 
as between defense and nondefense goods. 

Producers of transportation equipment other than motor 
vehicles—. e., aircraft, railroad equipment and ships—con- 
stitute most nearly a “pure’’ defense industry. Here back- 
logs have soared more than 250 percent over the average for 
the first half of 1950. Sales increased steadily but at a much 
slower pace to a point some two-thirds above the rate in the 
first half of 1950. Even though peacetime facilities were 
largely usable for defense production, the engineering time 
required for new models and other capacity bottlenecks 
account for the current backlog equivalent to 3 years of sales. 

Facilities of electrical machinery producers are also well 
geared to defense and producers’ goods output. For these 
companies unfilled orders have advanced to nearly twice their 
pre-Korean value. In spite of the steady increase in back- 
logs, sales declined during the spring and summer about 10 
percent from the March peak. Here the increase in the 
deliveries of defense goods was insufficient to offset the 
contraction in the civilian portion of their business. 

In the two lower panels of the chart the pattern of unfilled 
orders and sales is quite different from the transportation 
equipment and electrical machinery groups. Sales of both 
industries—furniture and textiles—are subject mainly to 
fluctuations in consumer demand. For producers of durable 
household furnishings, unfilled orders reached a peak in 
February and declined thereafter. Defense orders consti- 
tuted a very minor portion of total business of producers in 
this group 

Jacklogs of textile manufacturers reached their peak in 
March at which point they were 2's times their pre-Korean 
average The sharp decline in new orders since February 
appear Lo have eased during the Summer as defense con- 
tracts were awarded in June and July to somewhat larger 
numbers of textile firms. 

While business dropped throughout the textile industry, 


] 


sales declines were especially drastic in the carpets and 
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floor covering group where July shipments were less than 
half those of a year ago. Although Government contracts 
have been secured by some mills, unfilled orders have con- 
tinued downward, and in July were about one-third their 
March peak and half that of last July. 

For the industries shown on the chart as well as for those 
not illustrated, unfilled orders movements have not anti 
cipated changes in sales with any degree of coma, 4 in the 
post-Korean period, as a result of the changeover between 
defense and nondefense business which has already been 
discussed. Where defense and other long-production period 
contracts constituted a high proportion of total orders, their 
predictive value for the spring downturn was somewhat 
obscured. 

The new orders series, which reflect to a greater degree 
than unfilled orders the change in demand for items ordi- 
narily sold from stock or with a short delivery period, per- 
formed their anticipatory function somewhat are than 
unfilled orders. For manufacturing as a whole, new orders 
reached a peak about 2 months earlier than sales. Looking 
again at the chart, it is apparent for two durable-goods 
industries—electrical machinery and furniture—that orders 
began to move down while sales held steady for a couple of 
months and then followed suit. In textiles, sales and orders 
moved down simultaneously, since in a large area of this 
industry deliveries are made immediately upon order. 

The recent changes in manufacturers’ inventories reflect 
the same picture. For nearly a year, manufacturers have 
been adding to their stocks at an unprecedented rate, with 
most of the accumulation in raw materials to the end of 1950, 
in goods-in-process to the first quarter of this year, and in 
finished goods in the second quarter. The substantial in- 
crease in finished goods inventories in the second quarter 
was concentrated in consumer goods and was to a consider- 
able extent inveluntary in nature. By July, manufacturers 
were able to adjust their civilian goods output more in line 
with demand and as a result the month’s accumulation 
amounting to $450 million was the smallest in 11 months, 
with very little in finished goods. Most of the increase 
occurred in defense goods-in-process. 


Capital Goods Programs Show Effects of Defense Effort 


The impact of the advancing defense program on fixed 
investment clearly emerges in the latest survey of spending 
intentions by Though plant and equipment 
expenditures seasonally adjusted are expected to reach a new 
high in the final quarter of this year, there has been a general 
slowing of investment growth—with the degree of retarda- 
tion within industries varying inversely with the extent of 


business. 


each industry’s participation in the mobilization effort. 
The differences among industries primarily reflect the 


allocation of critical materials and direct construction 
controls—with a lesser role played by the recent easing in 
consumer demand. 

Reports submitted by nonagricultural business during 
late July and August, in the joint survey by the Office 
of Business Economics and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, indicate a seasonally adjusted annual rate of 
fixed investment of almost $27.5 billion in the fourth quarter 
of this year. This compares with rates about a _ billion 
dollars and $2.5 billion lower, respectively, in the third and 
second quarters of 1951. The anticipated rise in invest- 
ment in the second half of this year results from increasing 
outlays by defense and defense-supporting industries which 
are not expected to be fully offset by the tapering off of 
expenditures in nondefense areas. 


It should be pointed out, however, that the allocations of 
steel (particularly of structural shapes) and of copper and 
aluminum in the fourth quarter may have been more strin- 
gent than contemplated by businessmen at the time they 
reported their scheduled outlays. These investment goals 
can possibly be attained by making significant inroads into 
inventories of these critical materials. However, in view 
of the uncertainties of future allocations there is some ques- 
tion as to businessmen’s willingness to seriously deplete 
these stocks in any short period of time. In general, cur- 
rent investment programs are supported by a large volume 
of governmental aids as well as a satisfactory earnings and 
sales position—so that delays in achieving these programs 
would result in some overflow of capital goods demand into 
1952. 

It is interesting to note that the implied annual invest- 
ment for 1952 and 1953 in attaining the capacity expansion 
goals in such programs as iron and steel, copper, aluminum, 
electric power, petroleum and freight cars is higher than 
current investment rates. While this lends considerable 
strength to the capital goods demand situation next year, 
nondefense capital outlays will probably be substantially 
reduced. The netting of these divergent trends will depend 
to a large extent on the availability of materials. 
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Current investment progams 


Actual outlays of $6.3 billion in the second quarter of this 
year and preliminary estimates of $6.8 billion in the third 
quarter are respectively 3 percent lower, and 6 percent 
higher, than those anticipated in a survey 3 months earlier. 
These revisions are about in line with the systematic adjust- 
ments during these periods that are found in earlier surveys 
in this series—and suggest that up to now the defense pro- 
gram has not diverted resources from capital goods supply to 
a much greater extent than had been anticipated by 
businessmen. 

The downward adjustment between anticipated and actual 
outlays in the second quarter occurred in every major indus- 
try except the commercial and miscellaneous group. The 
revision in third quarter plans was upward in manufacturing, 
mining, and the electric and gas utilities, and downward in 
transportation. 


Differential investment trends by industries 


As can be seen in chart 5, the increases in capital outlays 
during 1951 are almost entirely due to manufacturing. 
Within the nonmanufacturing sector, moderate increases in 
fixed investment anticipated in the final half of this year by 
electric and gas utilities and railroad and mining companies 
are about ofiset by expected declines in expenditures by 
commercial and miscellaneous industries. Capital outlays 
in the latter group after a peak second quarter are expected 
to taper off in the third quarter and to decline at an acceler- 
ated rate in the fourth quarter—reflecting in large part the 
stringent controls now in force on commercial construction. 

Railroad and mining companies expect their capital ex- 
penditures to increase throughout 1951. The electric and 
gas utilities anticipate a leveling out of outlays somewhat 
above first-half rates—while planned outlays of transporta- 
tion companies other than the railroads indicate stability 
throughout 1951. 


Expansion in manufacturing capacity 


_ Manufacturers expect additions to productive facilities at 
a seasonally adjusted annual rate of over $15 billion in the 
fourth quarter of this year—more than double in dollars, 
and about four-fifths higher in physical additions to plant 
and equipment, than the immediate pre-Korean rate. While 
almost every major industry and each size group of firms 
is contributing to this increase in capacity, investment pro- 
grams for the second half of this year show divergent patterns 
related both to size of firm and to extent of defense activities. 

Expenditures in such nondefense industries as food, 
tobacco, and stone, clay and glass are expected to turn down 
in either the third or fourth quarter of this year—while 


Table 1.—Expenditures on New Plant and 
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Chart 5.—Business Expenditures for New Plant and 
Equipment ' 
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apparel, lumber and furniture began their decline one or two 
quarters earlier. Most other industry groups anticipate 
record capital outlays in the fourth quarter. Among the 
latter groups, however, there is evidence of slackening in the 
rate of investment increase for each ind istry except those 
most cisely related to the mobilization program; e. @g., 
primary steel and nonferrous metals, nonelectrical machinery, 
nonautomotive transportation equipment and rubber. 

A slackening in the rate of increase in investment occurred 
in the third quarter for each asset-size zroup while only 
the largest size group was anticipating a rise in investment 
rate from the third to the fourth quarter. Medium size 
firms expected a moderate decline and the plans of the 
smallest size group indicated a more substantial decrease. 
For all quarters of 1951, however, there was a direct relation- 
ship between size group and relative change in plant and 
equipment expenditures—i. e., the larger firms showed larger 
proportionate increases than did the smaller firms. 


Equipment by U. S. Business 1945-51 ! 
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1951 investment programs 


Plant and equipment expenditures for the full year 1951 
are currently scheduled at $24.8 billion ( (see table 1). It 
would be expected from past experience with these surveys 
that accounting adjustments at the end of the year may 
raise this total ‘by about $0.5 billion. On this basis capital 
outlays this year would be somewhat over 35 percent higher 
than 1950 in dollar terms—and one-fourth more in physical 
volume. 

Plant expenditures for 1951 are scheduled to rise some- 
what more relative to last year than are equipment outlays. 
A notable exception are the railroads where greater empha- 
sis has been placed on equipment acquisition, particularly 
freight cars. 

While all major industry groups are contributing to the 
increase in plant and equipment expenditures from 1950 to 
1951, none approach the 60 percent increase in dollar outlays 
expected by manufacturers. The relative increases in ex- 
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penditures anticipated by the railroads and mining compa- 
nies were, respectively 35 and 30 percent. Outlays by the 
electric and gas utilities and the nonrail transportation group 
were each scheduled at about 18 percent higher, and planned 
outlays by the commercial and miscellaneous group indicated 
a rise of slightly over 10 percent. 

All major industries within manufacturing except apparel 
and lumber products indicated intentions of investing more 
in 1951 than in 1950. These increases ranged from modest 
gains in such industries as food and printing and publishing 
to the stepping up of investment by 300 and 400 percent, 
respectively, in nonautomotive transportation equipment and 
primary nonferrous metals. Scheduled outlays in 1951 by 
nonelectrical machinery manufacturers were almost triple, 
and by primary iron and steel about double, 1950 rates. 
Investment by oil companies was expected to be up by almost 
40 percent, while advances by most other major industries 
were in the 50 to 80 percent range. 





{xpansion of Electric Power Use and Capacity 


Industrial expansion induced by the military procurement 
program is bringing a large rise in electric power require- 
ments over and above the long-term growth pattern of the 
industry. The new demands for electricity have caused 
steady upward revisions in producers’ plans for future power 
expansion. Such plans for increased capacity will result in a 
continuation of the rapid growth which has occurred in the 
industry since 1946. 

This advance in require ments for new facilities has been 
necessary despite the large capital expenditures by the in- 
dustry. During the postwar years such spending has aver- 
aged more than $2 billion per annum. Since 1947 about 
14 percent of all raging: plant and equipment expendi- 
tures has been made by the electric power industry. This 
proportion compares with an average of 9 percent per year 


in the prewar period and 6 percent during the war years. 


Rise in demand stimulates capual investment 


The upward movement in power use since World War IIT 
represents a continuation of the rapid growth which has 
characterized the electric power industry since its inception. 
In the past 30 years effective demand for electric power has 
increased more than sevenfold. This expansion is shown 
in table 4 broken down into four major groups whose com- 
ponent parts have had similar growth patterns. 

Large light and power users in 1950 accounted for 58 
percent of the total consumption of electric power in the 
United States. This group includes all major industries 
and other large consumers such as institutions, commercial 
establishments, and multiple-housing units. Industrial use 
is by far the most important and is primarily responsible 


for the fluctuations of the group as a whole. As can be 
seen in chart 6, changes in the amount of power required 


by industrial users tend to follow the cyclical movements 
in the national economy. 

Announced plans for expansion in industries using large 
amounts of electric power indicate a marked increase in 
their power requirements. A calculation of future needs 
based upon announced tonnage expansions indicates that, 
at capacity operations, the aluminum industry will require 
an additional 9.5 billion kilowatt-hours per year by January 
1, 1953, the magnesium industry an additional 2 billion 
kilowatt-hours, the steel industry 7.3 billion kilowatt-hours 


for ingot production alone, and the paper industry 3.5 billion 
kilowatt-hours. 


Accelerating rate of power use 


An estimate based on these requirements and the assump- 
tion of a continuing normal increase in the use of electric 
power by other industries suggests a rise in the annual rate 
of electric-power consumption for all industries of about 12 
percent per annum over the next 2 years, as compared with 
an average of 7 percent for the period from 1922 through 
early 1951. 


Chart 6.—Consumption of Electric Energy by Large Light 
Power Users ' 
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1 Includes production of user-owned plants, published by the Federal Power Commission. 
Figure for 1951 is a total of the first 6 months raised to an annual rate. 


Sources of data: Edison Electric Institute except for 1922-27, which are from Electrical World 


Magazine. 
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Chart 7.—Generating Capacity of All Power-Producing Plants by Type of Owner ' 
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A forty percent expansion in capacity by the end of 1953 is the goal for electric utilities. 
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The domestic users category of table 2 includes rural for this group (which at present has 80 percent of total 


consumers and all residential users other than large dwelling 


capacity) to 93 million kilowatts by the end of 1954, according 
to the following schedule: 


units with master meters. Since 1945 the energy consump- 

tion by domestic users has been increasing at the rate of 15 Mition 

percent per year. The boom in housing construction, record March 1951 67 

appliance sales and farm mechanization have contributed April—December 1951 73 

largely to this great demand for power. 1952 81 
Neither small commercial and industrial users nor the ane oe 


public service group has shown any marked change in the 
rate of increase in electricity consumption since the war. 

An estimate of future power use can be made by utilizing 
the expansion programs of industry and on the assumption 
of the extension of past growth trends for other consuming 
groups. To the normal rate of increase for domestic and 
“smali’”’ users is added some allowance for expansion in 
public service consumption due to an expected rise in de- 
mand for public services. The industrial growth described 
above is included. Using these projections, an estimate of 
475 billion kilowatt-hours total use per year by December 
31, 1953, may be obtained. This demand would be n arly 
two-fifths above that of 1950 and one and a third times 
greater than the peak war year. This projection suggests 
a very large requirement for additional electric power 
capacity. 


Expansion programs of the industry 


The total capacity of electric energy-producing facilities, 
including both utility and user-owned, as of July 1951 was 
87 million kilowatts, as against 20 million in 1922, As shown 
in chart 7, since 1947 the annual expansion of capacity has 
been very rapid. 

Planned expansion reported by Class I utilities to the 
Federal Power Commission is estimated to increase capacity 





Such plans change rapidly so that these data are not fore- 
for the more 


casts of actual future capacity, particularly 
remote dates. Between the last quarter of 1950 and the 
first quarter of 1951, 6 million kilowatts were added by Class 
I utilities to plans for expansion by the end of 1954. Realiza- 
tion of construction programs is dept ndent also in the near 
term upon the ability of the industry to secure equipment and 
materials in view of competing needs from other segments 
of the economy. 

Growth in power use need not be 
additional capacity, especially when the needs for the coun- 
some part of increased 
within an 


matched exactly by 


considered. 


try as a whole are 
by stagverimng peak 


demand can be met 
area and by pooling the reserves of S¢ veral power-producing 


loads 


plants. 

There are at least 
quacy of capacity in relation to sales for the electric power 
industry, namely: (1) The use of the plant factor, and (2) 
the use of peak load in relation to available capacity. The 
first, or plant factor, is the ratio of actual production to 
capacity operation at 100 percent throughout the year 
without regard for shut-downs and necessary reserves. As 
shown in table 3, this ratio for utility and user-owned pro- 
ducers combined has tended to rise sharply since 1937, 
reaching a peak of 57.0 in 1948. The leveling off of the 


two methods used to gauge the ade- 
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economy in 1949 resulted in a decline, but the plant factor 
rose again in 1950 to 55.4. 

For the utility group alone, the plant factor was 60 percent 
in 1950—higher than in any earlier year. This is substan- 
tially above the range at which the industry considers it has 
a safe operating reserve. 

The estimated production by the end of 1953 compared to 
the present planned capacity for that year would result in 
a plant factor of 57, equal to the high reached in 1948, for 
utility plants and user-owned combined. 


Table 2.—Use of Electric Power 


[Millions of kilowatt-hours] 





y Large light cetie | Small light Public . 
und power! Domestic | and power| service Total 
1951 3 216. 6 87.2 55.8 18.3 377.9 
1950 198. 0 74.4 50.4 16.6 339. 5 
1949 174.7 65. 5 46.3 16.0 302. 5 
1948 178, 2 57.3 43.2 16.2 204.9 
1047 165. 2 49.7 38.4 16.0 269. 2 
14 145.3 43.0 33. 0 15.9 237.2 
1044 166. 5 34.6 29.8 18. 5 249.5 
144 07.6 25.3 22. 4 11.4 156. 7 
1a 75.3 17.1 15.6 &.6 116.7 
1932 50.9 13.1 12.1 7.6 83.7 
, 67.5 11.1 13. 1 8.1 99.9 
NOTE et loes not always add to total due to rounding. 
Inelud } wned production 
? Annual rate based on first 5 months of 1951 
Edison Electric Institute; user-owned production, Federal Power Commission. 


The second, or peak load, consists of the highest actual 
use per hour in any 24-hour period and this is usually com- 
pared with the net dependable capacity—i. e., the available 
capacity after allowing for the necessary shut-downs and 
A reserve of 15 percent above the peak load is 
generally believed to be a safe operating margin. With 
expansion of demand greater than that of capacity, the 
reserve ratio has not been this high. ! Although there has 
been no general shortage, in some highly industrialized areas 
the narrow margin has meant a shortage of power at peak 
load and a consequent curtailment of normal operation in 
companies dependent on electric power. In 1950, the peak 
load was 64.2 million kilowatts compared with a net depend- 
able capacity of 68.2 million kilowatts. In 1953, the peak 
load is projected at 85.5 million kilowatts, one-third higher 
than the 1950 peak. 

After examining peak load requirements and other elements 
in the electric power outlook, the Defense Electric Power 
Administration has suggested a capacity goal for Class I 


reserves 
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public utilities of 97 million kilowatts by the end of 1953— 
as compared with 73 million in July 1951. The industry 
has plans now for 90 million kilowatts. 


Problems in meeting expansion goals 


To meet either the current program of the industry or the 
higher goal suggested will require some help for the industry 
in securing the required resources for the purpose. Within 
the last few months deliveries of turbines and other goods 
essential to expansion have been behind schedule. Manu- 
facturers of capital goods for the electric industry have 
encountered material shortages, particularly in copper and 
steel. Aluminum can be, and to some extent is being, sub- 
stituted for copper in transmission lines, but aluminum is 
also in short supply, and expansion in output to produce an 
adequate supply of aluminum itself requires large amounts 
of electric power. 

Not only have past material shortages affected the installa- 
tion of new capacity but this situation may continue to be a 
limiting factor in attaining capacity increases. Original 
allotments under the third quarter Controlled Materials Plan 
were revised upward, but the industry reports that shortage 
of materials has affected both the equipment and construc- 
tion phases of the industry. Immediately, cutbacks in con- 
struction materials present the more serious problem. To 
alleviate this in part the National Production Authority 


Table 3.—Annual Plant Factors by Type of Owner 




















[Ratios] 
| | 
Combined | 
utility | U 
Year and user- | Utility oer" 
owned | owned 
plants 
7s ; ee 55.4 59.9 49.2 
1949. - ‘ —s . senneetinbonst 53.7 55.5 46. 6 
eee ee | ee ee 57.0 5.2 47.7 
1947. . — . pocecesesonucsess | 4.8 56.9 46.3 
1946 paenl wien sencbocsousetetia 48.9 50.7 41.7 
1945 ee eS ee | 49.6 51.2 43.4 
1944. . poecoscecoccoceccecccceseocsesssneseonssess 51.5 53. 5 46.0 
a suetieds 51.9 53.5 45.9 
1942 . aceneee 47.9 48.6 45.3 
1941 sour piace 45.3 45.7 43.2 
1940 ; can = 40.9 | 41.0 40. 2 








Source: Basic data, Federal Power Commission; Combined and user-owned factors com- 
puted by U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 
granted the Defense Electric Power Administration an addi- 
tional 15,000 tons of structural steel, over the original fourth 


quarter allotments. 


The Balance of International Payments During the 


Second Quarter of 1951 


The balance of payments showed a considerable shift 
during the second quarter of 1951 from the pattern charac- 
teristic of the period from the end of 1949 to March 1951. 

A rise in exports of goods and services by about $900 million 
brought the export surplus back above the amount of Gov- 
ernment aid to foreign countries. A substantial outflow of 
private United States capital, however, not only made it 
possible to finance the remainder of the export surplus but 
even facilitated a further rise of about $170 million in foreign 
reserves and other dollar assets. This increase represents, 
however, a sharp drop from the accumulation of about $850 
million in foreign reserves and other dollar assets through 
transactions with the United States during the first quarter 
of the year. The developments which are wists for 
this change continued after the second quarter as is indicated 
by the resumption of gold sales and withdrawals from their 
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dollar deposits by foreign countries during July and August. 

For various reasons discussed below, mainly the develop- 
ment of supply stringencies in this country, nonmilitary 
exports—with the possible exception of those to Europe— 
are likely to recede from the value reached during the second 
quarter, so that the rising dollar deficit of the other countries, 
at least, may prove to be of relatively short duration. 


Exports of goods and services near postwar peak 


Exports of goods and services reached a peak of over $21 
billion at an annual rate, about the same amount as during 
the record second quarter of 1947. Even omitting income 
on investment, which was about $180 million higher than 
during the second quarter of 1947, and exports of goods and 
services under military aid programs, which accounted for 
$420 million, one would still have to go back as far as 1947 
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to find equally high exports of the remaining goods and 


services. 

Less than one-fourth of the rise in merchandise exports 
from the first to the second quarter of 1951 can be attributed 
to higher prices; more than three-fourths was due to an in- 
crease in the volume of goods bought here by foreign 
countries. 

In order to analyze the changes in exports several impor- 
tant categories may be separated: (1) military goods, (2) food- 
stuffs, animal feeds and fuels, (3) metals and manufactures, 
including machinery and tractors, (4) manufactured textiles, 
automobiles including parts, and various consumer goods. 

Of the total increase in merchandise exports, as recorded 
by the Bureau of the Census, of nearly $700 million, about 
$100 million consisted of “special category I’? commodities, 
mainly military goods. Foodstuffs, feedstuffs, and fuels ac- 
counted for over $300 million. Metals and manufactures, 
inéluding machinery, tractors and trucks, rose by about $100 
million, and textiles, passenger automobiles (including parts) 
and various other consumer goods also by $100 million. 


Table 4.—International Transactions of the l 
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The relatively large proportion of military goods and 
essential foodstuffs and fuels (57 percent) in the export rise 
was not only a short-run development. Of the $1.5 billion 
rise In exports from the second quarter of 1950—just prior 
to the invasion of Korea—to the second quarter of 1951 
$820 million or 55 percent consisted of the same types of 
goods, and the other categories also comprised about the 
same proportion of the total rise as during the recent quarter, 

These changes indicate that of the export rise during the 
last year and also from the first to the second quarter of 
1951] more than half was due to increased needs for the most 
basic goods, including military. Except for the export of 
military goods which was financed by special aid, the exports 
of the other basic goods would probably have risen even if 
the exchange position of the buying nations had not im- 
proved during the preceding period. The improved financial 
position of the countries buying these foods enabled them, 
however, to finance these purchases without curtailing others 
or drawing upon their gold and dollar reserves. 

Less than half of the export rise during the last year may 
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probably not have been bought here if the foreign exchange 
position of the purchasing countries had not previously 
improved. 

A part of the rise from the first to the second quarter in 
exports of foods and fuels was due to more or less temporary 
circumstances, such as the seasonal increase of coal shipments 
to Canada, which accounted for $40 million, and the grain 
shipments to Europe and India to the extent that they 
resulted from bad harvests in various parts of the world in 
1950. However, some of these shipments, particularly to 
India, are expected to continue for several months. A part 
of the rise, primarily that in coal exports to Europe and in 
pe troleum products, reflects de ‘velopments which are like ly 
to be long ger lasting, however. 

Among these are the increased fuel requirements abroad 


resulting from higher industrial activity and increased 


difficulties in obtaining supplies from customary sources 
such as eastern Europe. The conflict in Lran resulting in 


the cessation of oil shipments from that country did not 
affect the second quarter data but is likely to accentuate 
foreign fuel demands from the United States. These 
deve ‘lopme nts indicate that the hard core of essential dollar 
requirements of certain foreign countries is again incre asing, 
thus reversing a trend which prevailed from the immediate 
postwar period until the middle of 1950. 


Machinery exports affected by rearmament needs 


Exports of metals and manufactures, including machinery 
but excluding automobiles and military goods, represent 
most of those goods which are required for replacement or 
expansion of productive facilities abroad. Exports of such 
goods rose from the second quarter of 1950 to the second 
quarter of 1951 by about 30 percent, only about half the 
percentage rise in total exports. Although the rise in exports 
of these products accelerated from the third quarter of 1950 
to the end of the first quarter, there was no further increase 
after March or April. This may be due to increasing supply 
stringencies. The greater difficulty of obtaining delivery on 
such commodities is also indicated by the recent lengthening 
of the average delivery period of machinery ordered under 
ECA programs. Some of the supply bottlenecks on exports 
necessary for the production of defense materials abroad or 
for the maintenance of facilities essential for foreign economies 
may be overcome by export allocations under the controlled 
materials plan which went into operation on July 


Consumer demand declines in some foreign 
countries 


Exports of textiles manufactured of cotton and synthetic 


fibers reached their peak in March. Exports of passenger 
automobiles, trucks and accessories did not increase after 
April. In both fields supplies became more readily available 
in the United States and continued to rise during the quarter. 
This seems to indicate a decline in demand in some foreign 
countries, probably for the same reasons that were responsible 
for the somewhat earlier decline in demand in the United 
otates. 


This appears to be the case mainly in countries which did 
not have exchange restrictions or which relaxed them at an 
earlier date, such as Canada, Cuba, Venezuela, and Brazil. 
These countries accounted for about one-third of our exports 


of textiles and 50 percent of our exports of automotive 
products during the first quarter of 1951. Countries which 
have relaxed exchange restrictions at a more recent date, 


such as Argentina and various countries in the Far East, 
increased purchases of textiles and automotive products here 
throughout the second quarter, thus largely offsetting the 
decline in shipments to the other group. 
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ERP countries obtain more basic materials 


The rise in exports of goods and services to the ERP 
countries—$400 million from the first to the second quarter 
of 1951—consisted of $130 million of goods and services 
supplied under the Mutual Defense Assistance Pro ’ 
Of the remaining $270 million, about $170 million was 
accounted for by exports (including freight in United 
States vessels) of foodstuffs, feeds and fuels. About half of 
the remainder was due to increased exports of cotton. 


Canadian demand parallels United States trend 


More than half of the $145 million rise in merchandise 
exports to Canada also consisted of foodstuffs and fuels. 
To a large extent this rise was scasonal. Exports of indus- 
trial equipment rose until April and remained level during 
the following two months. Exports of textiles and auto- 
mobiles (including trucks and parts for assembly and 
re Senelina) declined after March. 

Aside from foodstuffs and fuels, Canadian import demand 
appears to have paralleled, though with some lag, the domes- 
tic demand in the United States. The demand for steel 
and machinery may be stimulated by the rearmament 
program and private investments, including those required 
for the production of critical materials. Supplies are limited, 
however, by competing requirements in the United States. 
Demand for consumer goods appeared to be declining, at 
least temporarily, partly because of anticipatory purchases 
after the middle of last year, and partly because of tightened 
credit restrictions, which are more stringent than those in 
the United States. Thus, total exports of civilian goods to 
Canada appear to have reached a peak during the second 
quarter. In fact, they had already declined from April to 
June. In contrast, exports of military goods (which Canada 
pays for) can be expected to rise. 


Rise in demand by other countries continues 


The demand for United States exports on the part of 
Latin America, consisting largely of manufactured goods, 
for both investment and consumption, was stimulated 
largely by improved foreign exchange positions and may con- 
tinue to rise for some time. The rate of the increase may 
lessen, however, as some of the demands become satisfie 
as is indicated by declining exports to those countries which 
never had exchange restrictions or which relaxed them at 
an earlier date. It is difficult at this time to determine 
whether supply stringencies in the United States will ac- 
tually curtail exports, or whether the demands themselves 
will start to fall off before the supply difficulties arise. 

The rise in exports of civilian goods to all other non- 
European countries amounted to about $140 million from 
the first quarter. Shipments under the MDAP program 
declined, however, thus restricting the total export rise to 
about $110 million. Among the civilian exports, the rise 
in foodstuffs and fuels accounted for about 50 percent, the 
rise in machinery and vehicles for about one-fourth. Most of 
the remainder consisted of manufactured textiles and chemi- 
cals including fertilizer. 

Exports of manufactured goods from the United States to 
this group of countries started to rise much later than the 
income of these countries from their exports. Because the 
rise in purchases by these countries in the United States 
continued throughout the second quarter, it is possible that 
supply difficulties, especially in metal products, may arise 
before the peak of the demand is reached. 


Import rise interrupted 


In contrast to the continued rise in exports of goods and 
services, imports were maintained in the second quarter at 
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the rate they had reached earlier in 1951 after a steady climb 
since 1949. Merchandise imports actually declined, although 
average import unit values—mostly on account of wool 
continued to move upwards. ‘The import volume was about 
10 percent below the previous quarter. 

offee accounted for most of the decline in value, but there 
was also a substantial decline in the import value of rubber 


Table, 5.—Exports of Goods and Services and Means of Financing 
[In millions of dollars] 








Item 





Exports of goods and services.__________- 


Means of Financing 


F oreign sources: 














United States imports of goods and services 3, 915 3, 915 
Liquidation of gold and dollar assets 855 170 
Dollar disbursements (net) by: 
International Monetary Fund — 10 3 
International Bank_---_- 5 16 10 
U. 8. Government: 
Graaots and other unilateral transfers (net 1, 035 1, 229 
Long and short-term loans (net) 59 56 
United States private sources: 
Remittances (net) ___ Sid 12 104 
Long and short-term capital (net) !_. 249 324 
Errors and omissions__--_--- ; 146 205 
’ Revised. 
» Preliminary. 
1 Excludes purchases and sales of obligation sued or guaranteed by the International 
Bank. (See table 6, last line. 
Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business E 
Table 6.—Movements of United States Long-term Capital 
[In millions of dollars] 
Item ry 
. — 
rt Q erp. 
Government: 
ee i ors eee ee 127 113 
Inflow (repayments)___________-.-_- - 60 56 
Net outflow___._.____. aii qachiase asta 67 57 
Private: 
Outflow: 
Direct investments ; nee Ae 274 117] 
Gener......-.- tut Sa 105 196 
Totai outflow__- its areca 379 367 
Inflow: 
Direct investments iN 20 1) 
Other__ itis ssi 49 63 
Total inflow ee 79 63 
Net outflow of private long-term 
capital (as in table 4 300 304 
Deduct: 
Net purchases (+) and sales of 
obligations issued or guaranteed by the 
International Bank__-__. +45 +3 
Net outflow of private long-term capital 
(as used in table 5) 255 301 





* Revised. 
» Preliminary. 
1 Preliminary estimate for net outflow of direct investment 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Offic 
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and tin. The decline in coffee imports appears to be partly 
seasonal. Imports of wool continued to rise but these im- 
ports reflected purchases during earlier months of the year. 


Decline in raw material prices 


Spot prices of selected imported goods continued to decline 
as demands weakened. In August 1951 the spot price index 
for selected commodities (see Survey of Current Business, 
June 1951, p. 15, footnote to chart) returned to the September 
1950 level. Due to the usual lag of the unit values behind 
spot prices, the unit values for the same commodities con- 
tinued to increase during the second quarter and as late as 
June reached the point corresponding to the peak level of the 
spot prices, which the latter had mairtained from January 
to March. During the coming months the declining prices, 
mainly for raw materials, should, therefore, affect the actual 
import figures. 

The decline in prices was most important in the case of 
rubber, tin and wool but was also substantial for cocoa, copra 
and burlap. A very large proportion of the imports of these 
commodities originate in the sterling area. Other countries, 
mainly in the Far East, such as Indonesia, the Philippines, 
and Siam are also considerably affected, and to a lesser 
extent some of the countries in Latin America. Other Latin 
American countries and Canada appear to be largely favored 
by the price changes during recent months. Imports from 
Europe, which is not an important supplier of raw materials, 
are likewise unlikely to be adversely affected by recent price 
developments. 

In the aggregate, the price changes since March will hardly 
reduce the average annual rate of the value of United States 
purchases abroad below that during the first ‘‘post-Korea’”’ 
year. The relatively small effect of the recent price declines 
on import values is due to the fact that even in August of 
1951 the prices of these commodities were considerably higher 
than at the outbreak of the war in Korea and that the large 
purchases from July to September of last year were made at 
lower prices than are prevailing now. 

Foreign countries earn more from United States 
service expenditures 

Payments on services are gradually rising, mostly because 
of rising expenditures abroad by the Armed Forces and their 
personnel. During the second half of 1950 and the earlier 
part of 1951 the rise affected mainly the dollar resources of 
Japan and other Far Eastern countries. The rise in Europe 
started later but can be expected to continue longer. 

Tourist expenditures were still below the seasonal peak 
which will be reached in the third quarter The second 
quarter expenditure rate is, however, usually not much dif- 
ferent from the average quarterly rate for the year as a 
whole. 

European deficit higher than aid available for 
coming year 

Even omitting the exports under the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Program the surplus on goods and services with 
Europe rose from the first to the second quarter by $200 
million to an annual rate of nearly $2 billion. Although 
some of the surplus is due to temporary factors, which are not 
likely to be repeated during the following year, the increased 
requirements for fuels (plus their transportation), the 
necessity to replace to some extent Eastern Kurope as a 
source of fuels and foodstuffs, the usual upswing in cotton 
and tobacco exports during the second half of the year and 
the increased payments on interest are more likely to raise 
European dollar requirements. Purchases of services and 
of merchandise by the armed forces may, however, keep the 
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By John W. Kendrick and Carl E. Jones xx 


Gross National Farm Product 


in Constant Dollars, 1910-50 


‘ 

Estimates of the gross national farm product, intro- 
duced in this article, make possible a new evaluation of 
trends in the farm economy. As the only set of estimates of 
the gross national product in current and constant dollars 
originating in a private industry, they also serve to illustrate 
these concepts and point up the potential significance of the 
gross product approach for analysis of other industries. 
The new data also make possible segregation of the nonfarm 
sector of the private economy for separate analysis when 
desirable. 


For purposes of eliminating the influence of price changes 
by deflation, the product flow data are essential. Since the 
gross national product of an industry does not measure 
value of output, but only value added, price indexes cannot 
be applied directly to it. Rather, the ed of output and of 
intermediate products, in as fine a product detail as possible, 
are divided by appropriate prices received and prices paid 
indexes. The difference between the two deflated totals 
yields the constant dollar gross national product of the 


industry. 





farm products. 
occurring on farms, without duplications. 


arrive at the gross farm product. 


sumption allowances are not deducted. 
“intermediate products,” 


by about | 


SUMMARY 


The gross national farm product differs in content and movement from measures of the total output of 
As a value-added concept, the gross farm product measures only production actually 
That is, the value of materials used up by farmers in the pro- 
duction process, such as feed, fertilizer, and motor fuel, is deducted from the value of total farm output to 
It is termed “gross” 
The value of materials used up in production, technically known as 
has risen greatly in recent decades relative to the value of total farm output. 
Thus, gross farm product has risen significantly less than total farm output over the period 1910-50. 


The average annual rate of growth in the real (constant dollar) gross farm product has been about 
0.6 percent, approximately one-third the rate of increase in the real value of total farm output. 
of real gross farm product to total real gross national product has dropped from almost 11 percent in 
the pre-World War I period to less than 5 percent in recent years. 
less of a drop, due to the large’relative increase in prices received by farmers since 1939. 
product to total product in current dollars for recent years has been around 9 percent. 


Farm labor productivity, as measured by the ratio of real farm product to man-hours worked, has risen 
.3 percent a year, as the man- hours worked on farms have declined substantially over the period. 


only because depreciation and other capital con- 


The ratio 


The current dollar comparison shows 
The ratio of farm 


When account is taken of the inputs of ¢ apital and land as well as labor, the resulting composite farm pro- 
ductivity measure shows a smaller rate of increase than labor productivity alone. Productivity gains have 
been due mainly to the increasing quantity and quality of farm machinery and equipment, and the progres- 
sive application of scientific advances by farm management, resulting in higher crop and livestock yields. 














General nature of concept measured 


Gross national product originating in farming, or any other 
single industry, measures the value added by the industry to 
the products it consumes in production. While “gross’’ of 
capital consumption, it is net in the important sense that 
there is no double counting of products raised by farmers, or 
purchased from other industries, for use in further farm 
produc tion 

Industrial gross product can be computed by the “‘product 
flow’’ approach by deducting the value of such purchased 
intermediate products, charged to current ama from the 
value of total output. The result should be the same as that 
obtained by adding the incomes accruing to the factors of 
production in the industry—its national income—to non- 


factor charges against the total value of output, chiefly 

indirect business taxes and depreciation. 
NOTE MR. KENDRICK AND MR — ARE MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL ECONOMICS DIVISION 
OF THE OFFICE OF BUSINESS ECONOMICS. The rT” ish to express their appreciation to 
bers of t National Income Division and of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 


Department Agriculture , who tree FB pede eb oo nw and aided in the 
nd J roces lures. 


Illustration of results 


The general concepts and methodology underlying the 
estimates of gross national farm product in current and 
constant (1939) dollars are illustrated in the accompanying 
tables. ' The estimates of the various components used to 
arrive at the current dollar national farm product and 
income are almost entirely those of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the U.S. Department of Agriculture (B. A. E.) 
arranged according to the Department of Commerce con- 
cepts. ” 

The basic components of total farm output are shown at 
the top of table 1. To sales, as represented by cash receipts 
from farm marketings and Commodity Credit Corporation 
loans, is added the imputed value of food and firewood con- 
sumed on the same farms where they are produced. The 

! Technical notes describing in detail the derivation of the current dollar estimates and the 
deflation procedures are available on request. The 1951 ‘“‘National Income Supplement” 


to the Surrey explains the cepeeet of the national income and product originating by industry 


in greater detail than is possible here 
2 The underlying B. A. E. data are described in ‘“‘The Agricultural Estimating and Re- 


porting Services of the U. 8. Department of Agriculture.” 
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adjustment for the value of the net change in all farm 
inventories is necessary to convert the sales figures to a 
commodity output basis. The gross rental value of farm 
homes is added to obtain the value of total farm output, in 
accordance with the B. A. E. practice and the Standard 
Industrial Classification. 

The intermediate product deduction from the value of 
total output consists chiefly of current expenses for feed and 
livestock, seed, fertilizer, operation of motor vehicles, irriga- 
tion, and other purchased items. Purchases by one farmer 
from another are included, although intermediate products 
raised and used in further production on the same farm are 
not included since they do not appear in cash receipts. The 
bulk of purchased materials represents production, or value 
added, by nonfarm industries. Gross rents paid to nonfarm 
landlerds, shown separately, are also counted as an expense 
to farmers, since only the rental value of farm-owned property 
is considered to originate in the farm sector. 

The items which reconcile the gross national farm product 
with the national farm income estimates, previously pub- 
lished for the period since 1929, are shown separately. The 
discrepancy is small, since both series are derived from the 
same basic data, with a few minor exceptions. Due to the 
previous availability of current dollar farm income estimates, 
the analysis in this article will center around the constant 
dollar figures. 

The implicit price deflators for the major product flow 
groupings are shown in table 2. Actually, price deflation 
was carried out in much greater detail, based largely on 
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GROSS NATIONAL FARM PRODUCT 
IN CURRENT AND CONSTANT (1939) DOLLARS 
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B. A. E. indexes of prices received and paid by farmers. 
The implicit price deflators are the quotients obtained by 
dividing the sum of the deflated product subgroups into the 
current dollar total for each group, and thus reflect shifting 
output and business expense patterns of farmers in addition 
to price changes. 

The constant dollar gross farm product estimates are 
shown in table 3. The year 1939 was chosen as a base for 
the sake of consistency with the over-all deflated gross 
national product estimates contained in the 1951 “National 
Income Supplement” to the Survey or Current Business. 
The base year selected inevitably influences the movement of 
real farm product to some extent, but the broad conclusions 
drawn from the 1939 dollar estimates would not be changed. 


Movements of Gross Farm Products, 1910-50 


After adjustment for price changes, the gross farm product 
has shown a fairly regular upward trend over the past four 
decades, as can be seen in the accompanying chart. Real 


farm product has been little affected by the business cycle 
since changes in the demand situation generally work them- 
selves out, through prices, on farm product in terms of current 
dollars. ‘To some extent, however, the general level of farm 
output during the middle 1930’s was probably lower than it 
would have been had effective demand been higher, and 
certain types of farm production not subject to restrictions. 

Occasional erratic year-to-year fluctuations in the volume 
measure are generally a reflection of unusual weather condi- 
tions. For example, the series clearly reflects the influence 
of the drought years 1934 and 1936, as well as the favorable 
weather that prevailed during World War II. Partial data 
indicate that 1951 will see a new record in farm production. 


Secular growth of farm product relative to total 


Between the two sets of years 1910-14 and 1945-49, real 
gross farm product increased approximately 20 percent. A 
straight-line time trend, fitted to the logs of real gross farm 
product for the years 1910-50, indicates an average annual 
rate of growth of about 0.6 percent a year. This growth is 
the product of a slow downward movement in persons and 
man-hours engaged in farming, and a more than offsetting 
increase in labor productivity, which will be discussed later. 

The growth in real gross farm product has been consider- 
ably less than the growth of the total real gross national 
product. Total real product is estimated to have risen by 
approximately 175 percent between 1910-14 and 1945-49—an 
average annual rate of increase of about 3 percent. As a 
result of the significantly lower rate of growth in the real 
value added by the farm economy, real gross farm product 
fell from almost 11 percent of total real gross product in the 
pre-World War I period to less than 5 percent in the 1945-49 
period. This was accompanied by a decline over the same 
period in the proportion of the United States population 
living on farms from about one-third to one-sixth. 

The ratio of farm to total gross national product in terms 
of current dollars is close to 9 percent in the recent period, 
down from 15 percent in 1910-14, but up from 7.2 percent 
in 1939. ‘The increase in the current dollar ratio in the last 
decade, in contrast to the continued downward trend of the 
constant dollar ratio, is due to the much larger rise in the 
implicit price deflator for gross farm product than in the 
implicit price deflator for the aggregate measure. 

If the real gross farm product had been expressed in terms 
of a recent price base, such as 1947—49, the increase over the 
four decades would have been greater than shown by the 
1939 dollar measure, and the decline in the ratio to total 
real gross product somewhat less. This stems from the fact 
that prices received have been higher in recent years relative 
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Table 1.—National Farm Product in Current Dollars 
Product Flow Estimates, and Reconciliation with National Farm Income 
[Millions of = 
——— — —— — ———————— - — — — = nit we ———— ——$—<————___—__—— 
Item | 1910 | 1911 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 927 | 1928 
Nee J | ‘ lene, | ¥ 2 | a wl Gemadl Best, Ssvmd: ima. ® 
—_ | | | 
Total value of farm output 7,503 | 7,014 | 7,657 | 7,847 | 8, 065 | 8,042 | 9, 266 |13, 668 | 16, 270 [3% 262 16, 256 | | 9,865 l10, 901 11, 892 12, 211 13, 474 13, 229 (12,992 | 13, 685 
Cash receipts from farm marketings and | | 
CCC loan - ..| 5,793 | 5, 596 6,017 | 6,248 | 6,050 | 6,403 | 7, 750 16 746 113, 461 114, 604 12, 608 | 8,150 | 8,594 | 9,563 (10,221 |10, 995 |10, 564 (10,756 | 11,072 
Product umed on farms where pro- | | | 
duced _...| 1,177 | 1,002 | 1,140 | 1,153 | 1,162 | 1,132 | 1,309 | 1,861 | 2,152 | 2,395 2, 406 | 1,568 | 1, 7 1,623 | 1,622 | 1,781 | 1,837 | 1,605 | 1,666 
Net change in all farm inventories .--| 151| —67 96 26 426 73 | —266/ 521 39 —450 | 348 | —613 | —75 | —412 —93 25 | —259 136 
Gross rental value of farm homes | 382 393 | 404 420 427 434 473 | 540 618 713 | R04 | 760 734 781 780 791 803 800 $11 
Less: \ ilue of intermediate products con- 
ied, total .--| 1,705 | 1,595 | 1,851 | 1, 907 | 1,954 | 1,986 | 2,402 3, 237 | 4,190 | 4,487 | 4,397 | 3,000 3, = 3, 362 | 3,796 | 3,789 | 3,745 | 3,833 | 4,143 
Ir termé products other than rents 1, 079 936 | 1,165 | 1,204 1,224 | 1,191 | 1,442 | 1,932 | 2,766 | 2,892 3, 058 | 1, 901 |} 2,156 | 2,490 | 2,532 | 2,527 | 2, 536 2, 843 
Gross rents paid to nonfarm landlords 626 659 686 703 730 | 795 960 | 1,305 | 1,424 1,595 | 1,339 | 1,099 r 139 1, 206 | 1,306 | 1,257 | 1,218 | 1,207 1, 300 
Equals: Gross national farm product ! 5,798 | 5,419 | 5,806 | 5,940 | 6,211 | 6,056 | 6,864 |10, 431 |12, 080 | 12,775 |11, 859 | 6,865 | 7,794 | 8,530 | 8,415 | 9,685 | 9,484 | 9,159) 9, 542 
Less: Capital consum p tion allowances : 610 | 624 647 658 674 700 765 905 | 1,093 | 1,349 | 1,575 1, 266 1 146 1,121 | 1,110 | 1,104 1,110 | 1,116 1,123 
Depreciation charg | §60!| 574] 595 606 620 | 644 704 | 826 990 | 1,235 1, 45 t , 168 | 1,058 | 1,019 | 1,011 999 | 1,003 | 1,007 1,012 
ee charged to eurrent ex. 60 | 50] 52] 52] 56 | se! o:| 70| 103] a| 122] o8| 88] 102] 90] 105] 207] 100] 
Equals: Net national farm product | 5, 188 4,795 | 5,159 | 5,282 | 5,437 | 5, 356 | 6, 099 9, 526 * 987 rhs |10, 284 | 5,599 | 6,648 | 7,409 | 7,305 | 8, 581 | 8,374 | 8,042] 8, 419 
Less: Indirect business taxes 150 167 | 174 200 203 221 237 268 289 359 438 | 456 460 470 467 478 490 504 515 
Equals: National farm income ! | 5,038 | 4,628 | 4,985 | 5,082 | 5,234 | 5, 135 5, 862 | 9, 258 ‘10, 698 |11,067 | 9,846 | 5,143 | 6,188 | 6,939 | 6,838 | 8, 103 | 7,884 | 7,539 | 7,904 
—————— ————_———— —————o — — =— ———$<——$$ — SS — a 
Item | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1982 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | | 1938 | 1939 ae) 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1044 1045 | 1046 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 
—_—— - —— a _— ~ — - os - oe 
Total value of farm output '13, 579/11, 141) 8,690) €, 447) 6,654) 6,722) 9, 510) 9, 254 il, 450) 9, 740) 9, 839 10, 486) 13, 762) 19, 182 21, 942 22, s21 '24, 498/28, 256 32, 1241 36, 127/31, 153/33, 233 
ash receipts from farm market- | } | | 
ings and CCC loans 11, 303; 9,023) 6,374) 4,747) 5,315) 6,333 7, 008| 8,375) 8, 857| 7, 697) fn 8, 367 11, 190) 15, 391/19, en x wa lan, mF 864) 30,014) 30, 544/28, 012/28, 773 
Products consumed on farms | | 
where produced 1,699) 1,537) 1, 254) 1,009) 1,023; 1,090) 1,321) 1, 375) 1, 410! 1, 2831 1, 244) 1, 254! 1, 460) 1, 788) 2, 163) 2, 201) 2, 256) 2, 624) 3,095; 2,936) 2,510) 2,344 
Net change in all farm inventories__| —252} —249} +308) +36, —271/-1,317|) 4478|/—1,111) +4545] +140] +07) +240] +458/+1, 309] —420] —545) = 148! —227| —2, 205|+-1, 313] —720) +752 
Gross rental value of farm homes. . 829; 830 754 655 587 616, 616 615, 638; 620) 619) 625) 654 604) 739, 794) 874) 995; 1,220) 1,334! 1,351) 1,364 
Less: Value of intermediate products | | | | 
consumed, tota | 4,018) 3,541) 2,651| 2,128) 2,203] 2,484) 2,725) 3,055) 3,337) 2, 959) 3, 231| 3, 580) 4, » 220) 5, 640) 6, 590) 7,074] 7,730) 8,896) 10,725) 11, 642)10, 762/11, 916 
Intermediate products other than | | | } | | 
rent : 2,711] 2,394) 1,776) 1,421| 1,478) 1,699) 1,866] 2,099) 2,378| 2,092) 2, 340 2, 750) 3,100) 4, 213) 5,011) 5,422| 5,998| 6,872) 8,307) 9,088] 8, 475] 9, 389 
Gross re paid t ynfarm land- | | | 
lord 1,307} 1,147] 875) 707) 725 785| 864! 956; 959) 867/ 891 830| 1, ral 1, 427 , 579) <— 1, 732) 2,024) 2,418) 2,554) 2,287) 2, 527 
Discrepar 90; 134 168 162 80 &3 54) 52 51 51) 21; —188} —84 —170) —60| —206| —216) —83] +81) +163 
Equals: Goons ew Noe farm product 9,471) 7,466) 5,871 4,157, 4,371, 4,155) 6,731; 6,147) 8,062) 6,730) 6,587, 7,094, 9, 626 13, éa1 15, 522 15, Ta 16, 828 19, 566) 21,615) 24, 568/20, 310/21, 154 
i | i | 
Less: Capital consumption  allow- | | | } | 
ances 1,155) 1,111; 946; 803) 730 757| 790 849| 939 939) 968) 973) 1,098) 1, 266) 1, 420) 1, 558) 1,744| 1,897) 2,334) 2,816) 3, 214) 3, 519 
Depreciation charges | 1,043] 1,004) 852) 722) 654! 676; 703 757| 840) 844! 875) 876) 986) 1,133) 1,261/ 1,382) 1,563] 1,686) 2,115) 2,570] 2,971) 3,260 
Capital outlays charged to current } | | 
expense j 112 107 4 81 76 81 87 92 w 95 93 97) 112 133 159 176) 181; 211 219 243 250 
Equals: Net national farm product 8,316) 6,355) 4,925) 3,354) 3,641) 3,398) 5,941) 5, 298) 7,123) 5,791) 5,619) 6,121) 8, 528) 12, 415/14, 102/14, 214/15, 084/17, 669) 19, 281) 21, 752/17, 006/17, 635 
Less: Indirect busir taxes 525} 519! 467) 403) 351 341) 347 356} 369) 366) 373) 372) 387 415) 422) 443) 494) 533 i 664; 715) 752 
Plus Ok nment payments to farm | | 
landlo 0 0 0 0 112 397 498 250 au 413 a 670 ne 610 590} 715 686) 685 "a 222 161 248 
Equals: National farm income | 7,791] 5,836 4,458| 2,951; 3,402) 3, 454) 6, 002} 5, 182} % 068 5, 837 5, 951 6, 419) 8, 655) 12, 610 14, 270 14, Ase) 15, »a76)17, 821 _er 21, 310) 16, 542/17, 131 


Since t t t si 
included in the national jiarent ncome figures 
nt of Commerce, 


Departme 


to prices paid than in 1939. Thus, a smaller weight would 
have been given to intermediate product purchases relative 
to the value of output, accentuating the rise in real product. 

Part of the decline in the relative size of the farm economy 
has been due to the fact that the demand for farm products 
has not increased as rapidly as has total demand, in real 
terms. Part of it has been due to the fact that the farm 
economy has come to rely on the nonfarm economy for 
intermediate products to an increasing extent, relative to 
the total output of farm products. 


Farm output up more than farm product 
The 


between 


of 20 percent in real gross farm product 

14 and 1945-49 contrasts with a rise of 60 
percent in the real value of total farm output. (See table 1 
and the second chart.) The difference between the two 
measures is due to the very large increase in purchases 
of intermediate products, which will be discussed in the 
next This section will deal with the nature of the 
changes in total farm output. 

The real value of output of farm commodities alone 
increased by 65 percent over the period. The difference 
between the total output and commodity output is accounted 
for by the gross rental value of farm homes, which increased 
by only 16 percent over the period in real terms. 


incre ase 
1910 


section. 





pancy between gross national product estimates built up by the income and product iianene s prior to 1929 is entirely minor, it has not been shown, but is implicitly 
Government payments to farm landlords are also not shown in the stub for the earlier period, since these payments first began in 1933. 


Office of Business Economics, based largely upon data from U. 8. Department of Agriculture, 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Most discussions of farm output relate to the physical 
volume of total farm commodity output, or of gross sales, 
without a deduction for intermediate product purchases, and 
therefore show the larger increase than real gross farm 
product. The B. A. E. index of “farm output” which is 
roughly comparable with the deflated commodity output, 
likewise shows an increase of almost 65 percent over the 
35-year period. 

Deflated sales are equal to the real value of total com- 
modity output less the net change in farm inventories, 
valued in constant prices. Since there was a small accumu- 
lation of inventories between 1910 and 1914, and a moderate 
liquidation between 1945 and 1949, deflated sales show a 


larger increase over the period amounting to almost 70 
percent. This movement is roughly corroborated by the 
B. A. E. index numbers of the “volume of agricultural 


production for sale and consumption in the farm home” 
which rose about 66 percent. The correspondence is not 
precise, since the two series, while covering the same area, 
involve somewhat different weighting systems. 

The “sales” figure includes not only marketings, but also 
the imputed sales value of food and firewood consumed on 
the farm where produced. The imputed items have declined 
by almost 5 percent over the period, in real terms. Since 
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farm population has declined more than this, per capita home 
consumption has risen. In relation to total sales, home con- 
sumption has fallen from 17 percent in 1910-14 to less than 
10 percent in 1945-49. 

ash receipts from farm marketings and CCC loans in- 
creased 85 percent over the period. The changing pattern 
of farm production is revealed by the detailed marketings 
data, in constant dollars. Total crops showed a somewhat 
smaller gain than did livestock and livestock products. 
Oil-bearing crops, vegetables, fruits and nuts, and tobacco 
showed large gains. Food grains and feed crops showed 
smaller-than-average increases. Within the livestock group, 
poultry, eggs, and dairy products showed much larger gains 
than meat animals, although meat animals are still the most 
important branch of farm production in terms of the rela- 
tive value of marketings. 


Increase in Purchased Products 


while real gross 


During the 35-year period under review, 
output rose 60 percent, the real value of intermediate prod- 
ucts consumed rose 260 percent. The ratio of intermediate 

roducts to gross output, both measured in 1939 dollars, 
increased from 23 percent in the 1910-14 period to approxi- 
mately 43 percent in the 1945-49 period. This increase in 
the intermediate product ratio explains the difference be- 
tween the 20 percent increase in real gross farm product and 
the 60 percent rise in the real value of total farm output. 
(See chart.) 

Some intermediate products are direct purchases by one 
farmer from another. But the bulk are products originating 
in other industries, as in the case of motor fuels, farm 

roducts which have undergone additional] processing and 
fandling in other industries as in the case of commercial 
feeds and seeds. 


Table 2 








Item 191 1911 1912 





Total value of farm output 106, 0 97.3 | 103.7 | 104,9 103. 0 
Cash receipts from farm marketings an 
CCC loans. 
Products consumed on farms where pro- 
duced - 99. 2 93. 7 99.7 | 100.5 0.3 96. 9 
Net change in all farm inventories 
Gross rental value of farm homes 68. 6 ; 70. ¢ 72.3 72. 5 72.7 
Less: Value of intermediate products con- 
sumed, total. __---. 97.6 97.6 | 102.3 | 103.0 | 105.¢ 110.0 
Intermediate products other thar ire nt 92. 1 $ %.3 7.1 9.7 | 102.0 
Gross rents paid to nonfarm landlord 1 3 | 114.5 | 114 117 124. ¢ 


110.3 | 100.7 107.4 109. 2 


108, 7 97.2 | 104,1 | 105.5 | 104,1 | 100,9 


Equals: Gross national farm product 








1930 1931 1932 1922 1934 


Item 1929 





Total value of farm output 153.9 
Cash emate from farm marketings and 
CCC loans___. 157.6; 132.8} 93.2 70 73.8! 92.6) 113.7 
Products consumed on farms where 
SS 151.8) 1: ' 82.6 79.8 90.9 114.4 
Net change in all farm inventories ! 
Gross rental value of farm homes 130. 1 
Less: Value of intermediate products con- 
sumed, total___- 141.9) 126 98. 7 1.4) 83.0) 96.6) 103.7 
Intermediate products other than rents. | 135.4 1 
Gross rents paid to nonfarm landlords 157. 5} 1 
Discrepancy ? 


Equals: Gross national farm product 


jstasececpocece ; 
159.6) 135.5; 92.7) 69.9) 71,7) 83,3) 114.7 





ventories segment is now shown. 


1 The price deflator implicit in the net change in farm ta I 


Minor price movements can produce large fluctuations in the ra cl current 
dollars to the net change in the corresponding co nsti ant dollar ser A ccor¢ the im 
an indicator of price movements. 


plicit price deflator would have no meaning as 
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Increasing influence of mechanization and 


science 

The large relative increase in purchases of intermediate 
products by farmers can be traced mainly to the trends 
towards farm mechanization and scientific management, 
Mechanization has required increasing expenditures for 
motor fuel, electric light and power, and maintenance of 
motor vehicles and other machinery. The unit volumes of 
these products show a larger percentage increase in recent 
than any other types of purchased goods and 
services. Expenditures for operation of motor vehicles are 
now the second largest current expense item. Purchased 
electricity, while still not a major expense item, has shown 
growth, paralleling the progress of farm 


decades 


a tremendous 
electrification. 
The increasing application of scientific advances farm 
the root of the other large increases in 
intermediate product purchases. Real outlays for 
mercial feeds, seeds, fertilizer and lime, insecticides, 
inary services and medicines all increased much more than 
the physical volume of farm output. Purchases of feed are 
still the largest single current farm expense, and within this 
category commercial feeds have become increasingly im- 
portant. These scientifically balanced animal rations, based 
on various nonfarm ingredients as well as feed grains, are 
particularly important in the poultry and dairy branches of 
agriculture. The commercial seed business has also grown 
rapidly as a result of the increasing use of cover crops and 
new varieties of grains, especially the hybrid types 
Commercial fertilizers and lime have been applied on an 
incre asing scale in order to offset soil dey pletion and support 
Real purchases of inse cticides have risen 
Greater expenditures 


management is at 
com- 


veter- 


higher yields. 
markedly for use in control of pests. 
for veterinary services and modern medicines have helped 
raise production of livestock and livestock products. 


.—Implicit Price Deflators for National Farm Product by Major Components 


1917 1918 1919 1920 192 192 ] 
179.2 | 206.6 | 220.4 | 214.7 | 133, 137.7 | 144.8 | 147.0 | 162.3 153.8 149.0 156, I 
192.7 | 222.2 | 234 224. 7 7 138 l t H 8.7 
] 2 182. 2 10 203. 2 137.4 i t 
87.7 8.7 112.5 ) 118. 9 l } 2.4 2 25.5 127.9 
162.7 180), 2 195. 9 5 129. 2 132 141.8 14 ! i 144.8 
5.311 7 | 181.1 B5. 1 20.2 | 100.1 2 ) ] 
7.7 | 210.7 | 229.8 | 186.8 | 148.3 i) 170.8 82 2 2 7.4 12 
185.0 | 217.7 | 230.6 | 228.0 | 135.2 | 140.2 146.0 14 169.6 159.9 152.9 161, ¢ 
1937 38 } { { M2 i 4 i vf 
123.2 102.6 100.0 104.9 128.8) 164.9) 193.1 198.3 214.5 239 274 294.1 256.3 261.3 
127.6 102.5) 100.0 106.1) 130.5) 167 01.2 204 2 é ; 2 2 
122.6) 105.8) 100.0, 104.8, 128.4) 162.0, 204.8 199 2 2 ‘ 8; 237.7) 22 
104.6; 101.1) 100.0; 99.8) 102.7) 108 115. 8| 125.2 ‘ ] s4 ] 192.7; 191 
114.6; 101.4) 100.0) 100.5) 113.2) 135.2) 151 2) 158.4) 1462 2 221 198. 4) 207 
116.5) 102.9) 100.0; 102.8) 109.2 127.9 143.8) 150 l i l 208. 4) 187 104 
110. 1 98.0) 100.0; 93.7) 12¢ 162.2) 180.9) 192 2t 2 282. 2! 251.0) 27 
127.1, 103.2; 100.0) 107.4) 137.1) 181.6) 219.2) 223.6) 252.2) 285.8) 332.9) 348.9) 303.0) 306.1 
2Totl variable was at led the » price deflator imy 
without sasetabent tor aceoen ancy—thus, the sar ] 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of Busin } 
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GROSS FARM PRODUCT has increased less 3 
than total value of farm output, in real terms..... 
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| due to the rising input of purchased materials in 
relation to output. 
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Improved management has paid off 


It is noteworthy that the largest increases in purchases of 
intermediate products relative to gross output have come in 
periods when prices received by farmers, relative to prices 
paid, were favorable, especially during and immediately fol- 
lowing the two World Wars. It is in such periods that 
increased outlays for intermediate products seem most 
assured of paying off in the form of higher net receipts. In 
a real sense, the relative increase in intermediate product 
purchases has paid off in that the real value added in the 
farm economy has gradually increased, over and above the 
intermediate product input. 

If capital consumption allowances in constant dollars were 
likewise deducted from the real value of output, the trend of 
real net farm product would not be significantly different 
from that of the gross measure, except in the post-World War 
II period. Due to the large farm equipment expenditures 
of recent years, the real net farm product is not so high as 
the gross measure relative to prewar levels. 


Farm Productivity 


Measures of productivity in an industry are usually de- 
rived from the relationship between the physical volume of 
output and the physical volume of input of one or more of 
the factors of production. As such, they give an indication 
of the changes in efficiency of the factors of production in 
the industry. Comparisons can be made with productivity 


965298 
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trends in other industries, and in the economy as a whole. 
Thus, the relative contribution of the industry to the growth 
of over-all productivity, which is the chief basis of rising 
standards of living and national economic strength, can be 
assessed. 


Utility of measure used 


Most conventional productivity indexes have used some 
measure of the unit volume of total output as the numerator 
of the productivity ratio. From the point of view of resource 
use in the economy as a whole, however, use of the real gross 
product of the industry as the numerator is preferable. Just 
as the gross products of all the industries in the economy 
add up to the total gross national product, so industrial pro- 
ductivity measures based on the real product approach can be 
combined to yield, or equal, the measure of productivity in 
the economy as a whole. It is the deduction from the out- 
puts of each industry of the purchases of intermediate prod- 
ucts from other industries that eliminates duplication from 
the resulting product and productivity measures, and makes 
it possible to combine them. 

The conventional productivity measures usually employ 
a measure of labor input as the denominator of the produc- 
tivity ratio. Labor is the most important factor of produc- 
tion in most industries, so particular interest attaches to 
measures of “labor productivity.”” But since output ‘is a 
function of the quantity and quality of all the factors of 
production, such a measure reflects changes in the quantity 
of the other factors relative to labor input, as well as changes 
in the joint efficiency of all factors. Therefore, in addition 
to measuring farm productivity as the ratio of real gross 
farm product to labor input, we shall also present a measure 
using composite factor input as the denominator. 


Ratio of real farm product to 


man-hours worked 

A Bureau of Agricultural Economics series on man-hours 
worked was used in the labor productivity computations, 
since changes in the average hours worked per year are 
reflected, as well as changes in the numbers of persons en- 
gaged. The series relates to all types of farm workers— 

roprietors and unpaid family workers, as well as_ hired 
leads —but is expressed in terms of man-equivalent hours. 
The man-hours estimates were calculated on the basis of 
man-hour requirements for the various types of farm pro- 
duction by States, beginning in 1919, combined to yield a 
national total, and on a U. 5S. basis 1910-1918. The series 
is annual, although the benchmark field surveys to which 
they are tied were made less frequently.* 

The man-hours worked series shows the same general 
trend as the B. A. E. employment estimates, based on census 
and sample survey material. There is evidence of only a mild 
downward trend in the average hours worked per year since 
World Warl. This result is not unreasonable since available 
evidence indicates that increasing mechanization has not 
reduced the farm work-year as much as has been the case in 
nonfarm industries. Actual average hours worked may have 
increased in certain periods due to the possibility of using 
tractors more intensively than draft animals. And the 
relative increase in certain types of farm enterprises, such 
as poultry and dairying, may have spread work more 
evenly over the year. In any case, the productivity trend 
obtained by using man-hour labor input is similar to that 
which would be obtained by using farm employment as the 
denominator, and is conceptually superior. 

The upper panel of the chart on productivity shows the 
index numbers of real gross farm product per man-hour on 
“# For a more detailed discussion of this series, see U. 8. Department of Agriculture Technical 
Bulletin No. 1020, December 1950, ‘Gains in Productivity of Farm Labor,’ by Rueben W. 
Hecht and Glen T. Barton, 
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a logarithmic scale. A straight-line time trend, fitted to the 
logarithms of the index numbers indicates an average annual 
rate of increase cf almost 1.3 percent. 

This rate of growth in farm labor productivity is somewhat 
less than prevails in the private nonfarm economy, which is 
computed to be almost 2.0 percent.‘ If the real value of 
farm commodity output had been used as the numerator of 
the ratio, the productivity increase would have averaged 
more than 3 percent a year. However, if interest is centered 
on the net contribution of the farm economy, the measure 
which excludes intermediate product purchases is the more 
meaningful one. 

Composite productivity in farming 

Since capital and land also enter the productive process, it 
is worthwhile to attempt to measure the quantities of these 
factor inputs over the period covered. When the other fac- 
tors are combined with labor input and divided into real 
product, a conceptually more precise measure of changes in 
the joint efficiency of the factors of production in farming 
emerges. 

The real value of durable capital assets was derived from 
B.A.E. estimates of the total value of such assets by major 
types in the base period, moved by cumulating the net addi- 


4See the January 1951 Survey or CuRRENT Bustness, “Est 
Product in Constant Dollars, 1929-49."’ 
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while the GROWTH in real gross farm product per 
unit of combined land, labor, and capital inputs 
has been 0.9 percent per year. 
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tions in constant (1939) dollars by major types. Net addi- 
tions were obtained by deflating the B.A.E. current dollar 
estimates of gross capital outlays and annual depreciation 
charges by appropriate price indexes from the same source, 
and taking the differences. 

[t is clear that in any one year, the assumed depreciation 
derived from conventional depreciation rates applied to the 
existing capital at the beginning of the period is only an ap- 
proximation to actual physical wear, tear, and obsolescence. 
Over a period of years, however, it should result in a fair 
approximation to capital consumption. Estimates of the 
constant dollar value of total farm inventories involved only 
the cumulation of the net change, in constant dollars, from 
the base period total value. 

The constant dollar value of farm land was obtained by 
moving the total value in the base period by the acreage of 
farm lands as reported by the Census of Agriculture. This 
series, Which does not reflect the effect of shifts among differ- 
ent types of land of varying relative value, has increased by 
more than one-fourth over the four decades. Since most of the 
increase has come not in cropland, but in relatively lower 
value pasture land, the real increase was probably less, al- 
though data are not at hand to refine the estimates. 


Capital assets up a fourth 


During the period between 1910-14 and 1945-49, the real 
value of reproducible farm capital assets increased by almost 
one-fourth. Within the category, trends are divergent. 
Farm inventories showed little net change over the period, 
as the steady decline in numbers of horses and mules offset 
a net increase in the inventory items other than work stock. 
Farm structures increased by less than 10 percent 

The big increase came in farm machinery and motor 
vehicles, which rose by almost 120 percent. The farm 
machinery portion increased by almost 50 percent, while 
the real value of motor vehicles climbed from a negligible 
quantity at the beginning of the period to more than one- 
third of the combined constant dollar value of the subgroup. 
The trend in the real value of motor vehicles is roughly paral- 
leled by the increase in numbers. In contrast to negligible 
numbers prior to World War I, by 1949 there were 5.3 million 
automobiles on farms, use of which is partly for business 
purposes, 3.5 million tractors, and 2.1 million trucks. 

The computations of the real value of farm capital assets 
and land are approximations, but the important fact is 
established that the quantities of capital and land per unit 
of labor input increased significantly over the period. The 
index numbers of the three types of factor input were com- 
bined by the relative income accruing to labor, capital and 
land in the period 1940-49, when demand was at a generally 
high level. Labor income (including the imputed wages of 
farm proprietors, as distinct from their net land rents and 
profits) accounted for about two-thirds of the total. The 
remaining portion split almost evenly between capital return 
and net land rents. 
1m : , glia 
[rend in composite productivity 

Real gross farm product divided by composite factor input 
is shown in the lower panel of the chart. Since 
input is the dominating factor, the year-to-year fluctuations 
appear similar to those in the farm labor productivity curve. 
However. the trend line fitted to the logs of the composite 
productivity index numbers shows a significantly smaller 
rate of increase—0.9 percent a year—compared with 1.3 
percent in the case of farm labor productivity. This lower 
trend is the corrolary to the fact that combined real property 
input per man-hour in farming increased by more than 60 
percent over the period. If land input actually increased less 
than the measure used in this computation, the true pro- 
ductivity ratio would show a somewhat larger rate of increase. 
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Table 3.—National Farm Product in Constant Dollars 
[Millions of 1939 dollars] 











































































































| = am Wee —— ——— — — ——— 
Iter 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 | 1916 | 1917 1918 1919 1920 | 1921 1922 1923 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 
Total value of farm want, : 7,080 | 7,210 | 7,386 | 7,481 | 7,719 | 7,808 | 7,636 | 7,629 | 7,875 | 7,831 | 7,571 | 7,399 | 7,914 | 8,213 | 8,309 | 8,303 | 8,604 | 8,720; 8,768 
Cash receipts from farm marketings 
and CCC loans Se 5,250 | 5,559 | 5,602 | 5,721 | 5,515 | 5,984 | 5,977 | 5,577 | 6,058 | 6,224 | 5,611 | 6,005 | 6,204 | 6, 532 | 6,845 | 6,616 | 6,834 | 7,147 | 6,977 
Products consumed on farms where | 
produced en ee Se 1, 186 | 1,166 | 1,143 | 1, 147 | 1,158 | 1,168 | 1,146 | 1,169 | 1,181 | 1,218 | 1,184 | 1,141 | 1,164] 1,148 | 1,163 | 1,167 | 1,183 | 1,168 1,107 
Net cl re in all farm inventories_.__. 87 —R8] 69 32} 457 5S —92 267 10 | —243 136 | —476 —85 —95 | —327 | —109 —43 | —221 50 
Gross rental value of farm homes ; 557 566 57. 581 | 589 | 597 605 616 626 632 640 639 631 628 628 629 630 631 634 
Less: Value of intermediate products con- | | } | 
sumed, tot supesegseces -| 1,747 | 1,634 | 1,809 | 1,852 | 1,851 | 1,806 | 1,924} 1,990 | 2,325 | 2,201 | 2,360 | 2,322 | 2,354 | 2,371 | 2,505 | 2,501 | 2,674 | 2,728 2, 862 
Intermediate products other than rents 1,172 | 1,047 | 1,210 | 1,240 | 1,228 | 1,168 | 1,276 | 1,330 | 1,649 | 1,597 | 1,652 | 1,581 | 1,639 1,665 | 1,878 | 1,861 | 1,922 1,953 | 2064 
Gross rents paid to nonfarm landlords 575 587 599 612 623 638 648 660 | 676 694} 717) 741 715 706 717 730 752 775 798 
Equals: Gross national farm product 5,333 | 5,576 | 5,577 | 5,629 | 5,868 | 6,002 | 5,712 | 5,639 | 5, 550 5, 540 | 5,202 | 5,077 | 5,560 | 5,842 | 5,714 | 5,712 | 5,930 | 5,992 | 5,906 
— —————— = = ————<—— - : ] 
Item 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1045 | 1946 | 1047 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 
innit ~~ — | — — ——|——. —— —_ —— eS 
Tota! value of farm output | 8,821| 8, 409) 9,198) 8, 796) 8, 867| 7,657) 8, 545/98, 120) 9, 297 9,491 9,839) 9, 994/10, 687 11, 629) 11, 62 11, 508 11, 419) 11, 809) 11, 700) 12, 284/12, 154/12, 720 
Cash eipts from farm marketings | | i | 
and C Cc loans 7, 173} 6,793) 6, 836 6, 757| 7, 199) 6,841) 6,241) 6,991) 6,939) 7,510) 7,879) 7, B80 8, 572, 9, 217) 9, 671) 9,959) 9, 936) 10, 163) 10, 300) 10, 140) 10, 627/10, 734 
Products consumed on farms where | | | | | | 
produced ---------| 1,119} 1,113} 1,173) 1,221] 1, 282) 1, 199) ion 1, 158] 1, 150) 1, 213 1, 244) 1,197) 1, 137) 1, 104) 1,056 1, 106) 1,075) 1, 154) 1,179) 1,084) 1, 1,082 
Net change in all farm inventories_.....| —108} —138} +550) +185) —236| —997| +540) —638) +598) +155) +97) +282) +341) +669} —3) —191) —219) —151) —442) +377) — +240 
Gros tal value of farm homes | 637 641 639 633 622 614 609 609; 610 613 619 626 637) 639) 638 634 627 643 663, 683 701 74 
Less: Value of intermediate products con- | | | | 
sumed, total | 2,832) 2,801 2,685) 2,614) 2,655) 2,572) 2,629) 2,817] 2,913) 2,918) 3, 231) 3, 561) 3, 727| 4,173) 4, 358 4, 465) 4,770) 5,036) 5,271) 5, 266) 5,425) 5,755 
Intermediate products other than rent 2,002) 1,953) 1,816) 1,736) 1,793) 1,713) 1,756, 1,951) 2,042) 2,033) 2,340) 2,675) 2,840) 3, 293) 3,485) 3,607) 3,910) 4, 165) 4,381) 4,361) 4,514) 4, 831 
Gross re pa onfarm landlords 830 848 869; 878 R62 R50 873 866 871) 885 g91 RAH 887 880! 873 858 860) 871 800; 905) 911 924 
Diserey j 55 OS 180 235 116 97 4s 45 41) 52 21; —172) —é6l —78 —77 ne. “~“I —73| —#4 -—24) + +54 
| 
Equals: Gross national farm product 5,934 5,510 6,333 5,947 6,096) 4,988 5,868) 5,258 6,343) 6,521) 6,587 6,605 7,021) 7,534 7, 061) 7, 054) 6, 672) 6, 846 = 7,042) 6,703) 6,911 


of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 


Source Dey tment 


It might be objected that from the production angle, the 
real gross rental value of farm dwellings should not be 
counted as farm product, and that real gross rents paid to 
nonfarm landlords should be counted as originating in farm- 
ing, since the capital and land on which the rents are paid 
are employed in the farm production process. To some 
extent, the two items are offsetting. To the extent, they 
are not, the movements of the real farm product and produc- 
tivity based on the alternative concept are but little different, 
and show only a slightly higher time trend. The data in 
table 3 make possible the alternative computation. 


Reasons for farm productivity gains 


The root of increasing productivity, or efficiency of the 
factors of production, lies primarily in advancing knowledge, 
the application of that knowledge to production equipment 
and processes, and the spreading adoption of improved tech- 
nologies. In farming as in other industry, productivity gains 
are closely related to increasing expenditures of time and 
money for research and development activities, and the rate 
of adoption of new methods and machines by farmers as a 
result of formal or informal educational activities. The 
research, development and educational activities may or may 
not originate within the industry itself. 

Technological changes in farming can be grouped under 
three heads: improvements in land utilization designed to 
offset or reverse the tendency towards declining quality of 
land; improvements in capital through the introduction of 
new types and models of machinery, equipment and plant; 
and improvements in the quality of farm labor (largely man- 
agement) as evidenced not only by adoption of, and adapta- 
tion to, improved land and capital technology, but also by 
the adoption of better crop and livestock production proc- 
esses, and organization of the farm enterprise generally. It is 
impossible to isolate the contribution of each of the factors to 
the over-all increase in productivity, but a few of the out- 
standing technological advances can be mentioned.® 








f technological advances in farming is the U. 8. Department of Agricul- 
iblication No. 707, “‘Changes in American Farming,”’ by Sherman E. 
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Farming differs from non-extractive industries in that 
some of the technological advances are required to offset a 
tendency towards deterioration in the quality of land as 
soils are depleted and farming is pote to inherently less 
productive lands. In recent years, crop rotation systems, 
contour farming and terracing, and use of green-manure 
crops as well as fertilizer and lime have become increasingly 
prevalent. 

Increases in efficiency of farm producers’ durable equip- 
ment have been striking. The period under review encom- 
passes the rise of the mechanical-power phase of the revolu- 
tion in farm machinery which began more than a century 
ago. This has been associated with the replacement of 
horses and mules by tractors which have been improved 
steadily in usefulness. Other types of farm machinery have 
also been improved greatly in speed, durability, economy 
and other respects. Most types have been redesigned for 
integral use with tractors, and completely new types intro- 
duced. The contribution of the automobile and truck to 
speeding up the transportation job both on the farm, and 
from farm to market, is also significant. 

Farm management and labor have likewise increased in 
efficiency. Not only have they increased their skills with re- 
gard to use of farm equipment and in land utilization prac- 
tices, but they have adopted various other scientific advances 
which have increased farm production relative to factor input. 
Improved varieties of crops, such as hybrid corn, have in- 
creased crop yields. Improved breeding and feeding of live- 
stock have increased the output of animal products per unit 
of input. Pests, and atonal and crop diseases, have been 
subject to greater control. In some cases, changes in the size 
and organization of the farm have reduced overhead charges 
per unit of output. 

The record of farm productivity gains is a significant one. 
As in the past, it is the growth in farm productivity which 
makes possible the diversion of an increasing proportion of the 
resources of the economy to nonfarm production, with a con- 
sequent continuation of the upward trend in standards of 
living which has characterized the American economy. 








by Elwyn T. Bonnell and Allen E. Turner 5 


Public and Private Debt in 1950 


Tue rise in total public and private debt during 1950 
was $38 billion—an amount far exceeding net additions to 
debt outstanding in any former pe acetime or mobilization 
"(cae Unlike most other years in the past two decades, 

owever, the expansion was almost wholly confined to the 
private debt category. Total net private debt amounted to 
$245 billion on December 31, 1950, $36 billion (or 17 percent) 
above net outstandings at the end of 1949. There was little 
change in the Federal Government debt position during the 
year, but a continuing addition was made to the outstanding 
obligations of State and local governments. As a result of 
the large increase in private debt, the proportion of total net 
debt represented by public obligations had declined to 49 
percent at the end of 1950. (This proportion may be com- 
pared to the 65 percent reached during the war.) 

The magnitude of the rise in private indebtedness during 
1950 may be compared to changes in other measures of 
economic activity. The gross national product advanced 
from $257 billion in 1949 to $283 billion in 1950. More 
significantly, a comparison between the fourth quarters of 
1949 and 1950 shows a rise of about one-fifth. Disposable 
personal income, plus retained corporate earnings in the 
fourth quarter of 1950 had expanded 20 percent above the 
fourth quarter of 1949 level of $194 billion (annual rates). 

In order to assess properly the significance of changes in 
the debt structure, complete balance sheet data would be 
necessary. However, the rapid growth in private indebted- 
ness during 1950 may be viewed in connection with partial 
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Net Public and Private Debt, by Major Components, End 
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indications of other balance sheet changes such as the vear’s 
growth of $8 billion in liquid assets (cash, checking and 
savings deposits, and U. S. Government rities). Also, 
individuals and business made gross acquisitions of almost 
$50 billion in new homes, plant and equipment, and addi- 
tional business inventories. 


The computed average interest rate on 


Sect 


gross public and 


private debt remained stable from 1949 to 1950. long- 
run comparison worth noting is that despite a debt aggregate 
more than 2% times as great as in 1929, total interest pay- 
ments are only one-fifth larger. Computed average interest 


rates on both public and private debt have been roughly 


halved since 1929. 


Corporate liabilities lead expansion 


Among the major components of private debt, the largest 
both absolute and relative—occurred in corporate 
short-term liabilities. The rise in urban mortgage credit 
accelerated, while expansions of varying d were recorded 
in other categories of private debt. An apparent exception 
in the case of farm production credit is explained by the 
lessened need for Commodity Credit Corporation price 
support loan activity during 1950 as a result of rising farm 


Increas¢t 


evTee 


prices, 


Federal debt rise delayed 


The upturn in Federal Government net debt, initiated in 
1949, was held to a negligible amount during 1950 and even 
reversed in the first six months of this vear because of larger- 
than-expected revenues and the lag in actual defense ex- 
penditures. At the end of December 1950 Federal net debt 
amounted to $219 billion; by the end of last June, a reduc- 
tion of roughly $3 billion had been accomplished. In the 
absence of adequate new revenue legislation, however, 
steadily increasing defense expenditures will necessitate defi- 
cit financing and additions to the public debt during the 
coming year. 


State and local government debt up 


The 


State 


net indebtedness of 
evenly divided he- 


increase of over $2 billion in the 

and local governments was about 
tween the two government levels. The year’s increase in 
State government debt can be traced to deficit operations 
reported by 40 States in 1950. This condition is primarily 
a reflection of increased commitments to local governments, 
large-scale highw ay and institutional construction, pay raises, 
higher material costs, and expanded public welfare assistance 
programs. 

However, pressure of increased costs fell more heavily on 
the local levels of rovernment where limited taxing authority 
handicapped the search for new sources of revenue. Conse- 
quently, local rovernments have pressed for increased State- 
aid and enabling legislation which would expand their tax- 
ing powers. Asa result of State response to local problems, 
the debt increase for States in fiscal year 1950 amounted to 
35 percent, while only a 7 percent expansion was reported 
by local governments. Within the local government level, 
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Tables 1 and 2.—Public and Private Debt (Net and Gross), End of Calendar Year, 1945-50 ' 


[Billions of dollars] 

































































—_— ——————— ———— ——— ————— ——__—————. 
Public Private 
Public and Corporate Individual and noncorporate 
End of year private, — . ee pecktapeatnniad — —- 
total Total Federal — Total Mortgage | Nonmortgage 
Total | Long-term | Short-term Total a 2. ceed 
| Farm Nonfarm ? | Farm’ | Nonfarm‘ 
A ; Table 1.—Net Public and Private Debt = 
| 7 ey ~~ ee e) 
1945 407.3 266. 5 252.7 13.7 140.8 85.3 | 38.3 | 47.0 | 55.5 4.7 27.9 | 2.5 | 20.5 
1946 398. 8 243. 3 229. 7 | 13.6 155. 5 93. 5 41.3 | 52.2 | 62.0 4.8 33. 6 | 2.8 20.9 
1947 419.5 237.7 223.3 14.4 181.8 108.9 46.1 62 8 | 72.9 49 40 1) 3.5 244 
194% $35. 3 232.7 216.5 16.2 202.6 117.8 52. 5 | 65 3 | 4.8 5.1 46.6 | 5.5 27.7 
1949 445.6 236. 7 218.6 18. 1 208. 9 114.7 55.4 59.3 | 94.2 | 5.4 51.9 | 6.4 | 30.5 
1950 134.0 239. 1 218.7 20. 4 244.9 135.0 | 58. 2 | 76.8 109.9 | 5.8 | 61.1 | 6.1 | 36.9 
| | 
Table 2.—Gross Public and Private Debt 
| | 
1945 (4.2 309. 2 292.6 16. 6 155.0 | 99.5 | 45.3 54.2 55.5 4.7 27.9 2.5 20.5 
1046 459. 4 288. 1 272. 1 5.9 171.3 109.3 48.4 60.9 62.0 4.8 33. 6 2.8 20.9 
1947 487.7 286. 6 269 8 16 8 201.1 | 128. 2 | 55.0 73.2 72.9 4.9 40.1 3.5 24.4 
1948 500. 2 276.7 258. 0 18.7 223. 5 | 138.7 62.8 75.9 | 84.8 5.1 46.6 | 5.5 27.7 
1949 516. 7 287.0 266. 1 20.9 229.7 135.5 66.4 69. 1 94.2 5.4 | 51.9 | 6.4 | 30.5 
1950 558. 7 200.0 266. 4 23.6 268. 7 | 158.8 69.9 88.9 09.9 | 5.8 | 61.0 | 6.2 | 36.9 
= —_— See — ~ | | . as | | : 
Data for St ‘ local governments are for June 30 of each year. Components will 4 Comprises debt incurred for commercial (nonfarm), financial and consumer purposes, 
ot necessal to totals because of rounding jncluding debt owed by farmers for financial and consumer purposes. 
2? Data are for I rporate borrowers only. (See table 6 
i} Comprises 1 real-estate farm debt contracted for productive purposes and owed to Sources: U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics; U. 8. 
nstitutional lenders (includes C, C. C. loans. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census and Office of Business Economics, 
the most marked rise occurred in the debt of school districts, Despite the magnitude of corporate indebtedness at the 
reflecting primarily the construction of new facilities to pro- end of 1950, aggregate indications point to a favorable finan- 
vide for the increasing population in the school-age groups. cial condition. Corporate holdings of liquid assets are the 


highest on record, net working capital position is still improv- 

. : , ing, and the sustained volume of corporate profits after taxes 
Corporate debt increase accompanies has been sufficient to maintain a satisfactory dividend record 
and finance a substantial portion of investment and working 

\t the end of 1950, total corporate net debt amounted to capital requirements. , Also, it is expected that any private 
2138 billion. 090 billion more than 6 weir dae. Or ie financing difficulties in connection with the progressing 
o2c0 Ulin, vev © a plemented = = : defense program will be alleviated by direct or indirect 
increase, about $3 billion represented the net addition to Government assistance ° 
long-term debt—a moderate expansion, considering the ™ 
huge volume of new investment in plant and equipment 


business expansion 


during the year Nonfarm mortgage debt climbs steeply 
The remainder of the year’s increase in net corporate 

debt $17 billion—represented expanded trade payables, A $10 billion expansion, almost twice the 1949 increase, 
short-term bank loans, Federal income tax liability, and took place in the residential and commercial real estate 
miscellaneous liability and accrual accounts. Roughly one- mortgage field during 1950. The spectacular $21 billion 
third of the expansion was due to larger Federal income tax outlay for new private construction in 1950 was the culmina- 
liabilities, occasioned not only by rising profits but also by tion of a building boom made possible by the availability of 
higher tax rates and the excess profits tax imposed in the materials, high incomes, large holdings of liquid assets, and 
second half of the year. Another important factor was the exceptionally easy credit terms. Measures by the Federal 
growth in trade payables and inventory loans from banks Government to restrain inflationary pressures and reduce the 
accompanying the addition of $7 billion to corporate volume of nonessential construction have affected real estate 
inventory holdings. credit in 1951. 


Table 3.—Gross and Net Federal Government Debt, End of Calendar Year, 1945-50 
[Millions of dollars] 




















a : = : ———————— = 
Gross debt Duplicating debt Net debt 
Federal Government Federal Federal agency securities * 
t ; } i rn- . 
Federal Federal ery —— ——_—— Federal 
End of veat fobs ened cake : Govern- | ' Govern- 7 
neers Interest bearing Federal | ment and a be Held i Held by | mentand | fotemt | Federal 
mie aroma Non- agency ?| Federal - . Held by — o > 1 Federal > | agency 
a gore he Total interest : agency Federal Total ACY Federal sr wed agency | ment | 
tot ; shite arenes a : ai’ 6|| agencies ' ees trust Federal ° 
Total I on meneng bearing total and trust Treasury funds agencies total | | 
funds | 
194 202,599 | 278,114 | 275,693 255,693 20,000 2,421) 14,485] 39,857 | 27,041 | 12,816) 11,775 (*) 1,041 | 252,742 | 251,073] 1, 669 
1946 272, 147 250, 149 257, 649 233, 04 24, 585 1, 500 12, 998 42, 398 30, 913 11, 485 10, 693 (4) 792 | 220,749 | 228, 236 1, 513 
1047 269, 753 2M), GOO 254, 205 225, 250 28, O55 2, 695 12, 853 46, 435 34, 352 12, O83 11, 840 (*) 243 223, 318 222, 548 770 
1948 257, 994 252. 800 250, 580 218, 866 31, 714 2, 220 », 194 41, 510 37, 317 4,193 3, 953 (4 240 216, 484 | 215, 483 1,001 
M9 067 257, 130 255,019 | 221,123 33, 896 2,111 8, 937 47, 483 39, 346 8, 137 7, 304 (4 833 | 218, 584 217, 784 800 
6,41 256, 708 254, 283 220, 576 33, 707 2, 425 9, 707 47,713 39, 197 &, 516 8, 470 (4 46 218, 702 217, 511 1, 191 
1951 (Ju 55,222 | 252,852 | 218, 199 34, 653 2, 370 (*) (5) 40, 958 (°) 9, 097 (5) (*) (*) | 214, 264 (5) 
Includes matured debt on which interest has ceased ‘ Less than $500,000. 
2 Bonds, debent ind notes payable, including securities held by the U. 8. Treasury. 5 Not available. 
Bonds, leber ture ind notes pay ible 


Source: U.S. Treasury Department. 
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Table 4.—Gross and Net State and Local Government Debt, June 30, 1945-50 


[Millions of dollars] 

















Gross debt 
I 
End of fiscal year — ‘ 
and | gs, 
local, State ( und! Si Special 
total ! Total County town- lis 
trict trict 
EE 16,580} 2,495| 14,164| 1,545| 8.589| 1,363| 2,667 
8 a ee 15,922} 2,358 13, 564 1, 417 8 267 1. 283 9) 597 
| eS Soa 16,825 | 2,978 | 13,817] 1,481 8, 275 1, 355 2, 736 
8 SS 18, 702 3, 722 14, 980 1, 408 ), 135 1, 560 2,877 
Sie a ho Pe 20, 875 4, 024 16,851 | 1,603 9, 806 2, 147 3, 205 
NSS a eee 23, 647 5, 323 18, 324 1, 666 10, 444 2,710 3, 504 
1 Includes State loans to local units. 
local go ent 


2? Comprises State and local government securities held by State and | 











Duplicating debt ? Net debt 
State Loca] 
State State 
and ! I 
local, Trust, rr real 
total | Total | SIDKing| or, Total | S/DKing | ot 
inds fur fund P 
2, 864 1, 046 175 871 1,818 yH0 s 12, 346 
2, 349 754 141 613 1, 595 SHY 11, 969 
2, 428 SU 144 660 1, 624 SOU - 12, 223 
2, 476 851 154 697 1, 625 S47 ‘ 13, 355 
2, 726 970 151 S1Y 1, 756 SOS SSS s 15, 095 
3, 260 1, 190 250 940 2, 070 s 1, ON s i 16, 254 
Source S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the ( is and Offi f Business 


Economics 


Table 5.—Gross and Net Corporate Debt, End of Calendar Year, 1945-50 












































[Millions of dollars] 
All corporations Railway corporations Nonrail way corporations 
Short-ter Short-ter 
End of year 7 
—s Long- . nn , Long “= I 
Total term Notes Total . No t Pot hee N 
Total ’ Ot r Total ae Other . Other 
Dp le payable 
Gross Corporate Debt 
SEAS eee ae 99, 523 45, 321 54, 202 25, 718 28, 484 15, 411 11, 874 3, 537 881 2, 65 84, 112 33, 44 v 24,8 25, 828 
| SIRE 109, 292 48, 435 60, 857 31, 667 29, 1% 13, 714 10, 877 2, 837 79 2 8 95, 578 37 S 2 sis 27, 152 
aie caeippasi 128, 157 | 54, O88 73, 169 57, GE 35, 493 14,173 11, 169 WH Wg 2, 100 113, O84 43,8 }, 303 
a LS Oe Gs 138, 738 62, 808 | 75, 930 39, 349 36, 581 13, 99 11, 124 2, 871 872 1, 909 124, 743 51, 684 54 34, 582 
Ss 135, 474 66,372 | 69,102 35, f 33, 469 13, 71 11, 244 9 4h 769 1 697 121. 764 oN 4s’ aa4 772 
Din ttocasbesouasepes 158, 860 69, 915 88, 045 44. 505 44 44 13, 927 10, 8&3 44 91 2 131 144. 933 9. 032 ar Oo 5 2 42) 09 
Duplicating Corporate Debt 
= a 
1945_ .- ee 14, 231 6, 999 7, 232 4, 264 2, 968 1, 485 1, 0% 386 124 22 12, 74 ” ‘ 114 2, 706 
ES Se 15, 754 | 7, 092 8, 662 5, 256 40 807 467 $40 111 229 14, 947 6, 62 8 32 , 177 
BEE dincedanenpoccodupocecs 19, 27 8, 902 10, 373 6, 247 4. 12% 1. 499 1. 172 97 126 1 17 77% 7s : op 
1948. _ eccccccosce 20, 97 10, 322 10, 653 6, 535 ‘ ls) 1, 408 1, 2 291 121 170 19, 479 ’ 6,414 3, O48 
Se eee see 20, 786 10, 949 | 9, 837 419 . 1s 1, 224 262 107 155 19, 300 7 412 3 763 
"aaa 23, 922 11,741} 12,181 7, 394 4, 787 1, 623 1, 328 295 127 168 22, 299 10, 413 | 84 267 4, 619 
Net Corporate Debt 
— ’ 

ON Ee ee . 85, 292 38, 322 46,970 | 21,454] 25, Si¢ 13, 92¢ 7 i 757 | 2, 304 71, 366 97, 547 43, 819 2 23, 122 
Siithinn tt chedionnawention 93, 538 41,343 | 52,195 26, 411 25, 784 12, 907 $1} 2.49 688 S09 1) 431 ’ 8 23 | 2. 97 
is we SE? Gere a 108, 882 | 46, O86 62, 70 1, 429 7 12. 674 +, 997 2 7 778 suY OH, 208 mo ; 4) 408 
EES Ce ee 117, 763 | 52, 486 65, 277 32, 814 2,4 12, 499 1.919 2, 580 751 1, 829 105, 264 42. 5 2 2 0, 634 
iphebeaccsneseuy 2 114,688 | 55, 423 59, 265 29, 714 29, § 2, 224 ), 02% 2, 204 662 1, 542 2, 44 15.4 2 28, 00 
RR See 134, 938 8 174 76, 764 37, 111 39, 12, 304 9, 55 2, 749 786 1, 963 22, 634 $8, 619 ‘ 37, 690 

1 Long-term debt is defined as having an origina! aturity l of Sources: U. S. Treasury Department, Bureau of Internal Ré I ( erce 
issue; short-term debt as having an original maturity of less thar Commission; U. 8.8!Department of Commerce, Office of Bu I 


Life insurance companies were the greatest single source of 
funds in 1950—expanding mortgage portfolios by $3 billion. 
Mutual and commercial banks together added $3.5 billion 
to their holdings, while savings and loan associations, the 
largest single holders of 1-4 family residential mortgages, 
increased their investments by $2.1 billion. 


Farm debt continues upward 


The postwar farm mortgage debt continued 
through 1950 at an accelerating pace; the 8 percent expansion 
during the year raised the total outstanding to $5.8 billion. 
Factors in the farm mortgage market in 1950 were increased 
turnover (indicated by an upturn in the volume of farm 
sales and mortgage recordings) and higher prices for farm 
land. An important limitation in new debt formation is the 
strong income and liquid asset position of farmers—approxi- 
mately 40 percent of farm sales in 1950 were on an all-cash 
basis. Forced mortgage liquidation by foreclosure or 


increase 


involuntary sales remained at a low level. 
A total of $6.1 billion in production loan credit was out- 
standing against farmers at the close of 1950, reflecting a 


5 percent decline from the previous year. Excluding Com- 
modity Credit Corporation loans and guarantees, the re- 
mainder represents the credit extended to farmers and coop- 
eratives by commercial banks and farm credit agencies. 
These outstandings advanced from $4'5 billion at the close 
of 1949 to over $5 billion in 1950, rising 16 percent. 

Commodity Credit Corporation loans and guarantees are 
not debt in the usual sense, since the loans are nonrecourse in 
form and arise in connection with price-support activity by 
the Government. Price-support loans outstanding dropped 
$1 billion during 1950, reflecting higher prices for farm 
products. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics estimates that farm 
consumer indebtedness totaled about $2‘; billion at the close 
of 1950 (such credit is included in the consumer debt category 
in this study). Short-term debt for both consumption and 
production purposes climbed noticeably as farmers made 
larger use of credit in financing such working capital assets 
and durable goods as machinery and equipment, motor 
vehicles, building materials, livestock, and home furnishings 
and equipment. 
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Noncorporate commercial debt shows marked 
gain 


In the noncorporate, nonfarm sector, commercial debt 
rose 27 percent above the 1949 level in registering a $2 billion 
gain. ‘This series (table 7) represents bank commercial and 
industrial loans to noncorporate businesses, overdrafts, and 
loans to institutional borrowers. (Trade payables carried 
on the books of noncorporate business firms are not included 
because of the lack of basic data.) 

Generally speaking, noncorporate businesses use short- 
term borrowings primarily to finance working capital require- 
ments. In this regard it is interesting to note that a $1.6 
billion debt addition was accompanied by a $2.7 billion ex- 
pansion in inventory book value. Institutional borrowers 
(building and loan associations, credit unions, clubs, churches, 
etc.) also made sizable additions to their short-term debt 
in 1950. 

Security loans rise 

Loans to purchase or carry securities mounted rapidly dur 
ing 1950, reaching $4.2 billion at the end of the year (an in- 
crease of 20 percent). This rise in security loans outstanding 
can be attributed to buoyant market conditions and the low 
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the face of postwar inflationary tendencies. In the ensuing 
year outstanding loans were cut in half. As inflationary 
pressures abated, margin requirements were dropped to 75 
percent in 1947 and lowered to 50 percent in 1949. Early 
this year and in line with a more stringent credit policy, the 
Board reimposed the 75 percent requirement. 

Policy loans of life insurance companies increased during 
1950, bringing total loans at $2.4 billion up 24 percent from 
the $1.9 billion outstanding at the beginning of the postwar 
period. This expansion has been attributed to increased 
policy ownership and larger accumulated loan values, rather 
than to any significant increase in distress borrowing. Larger 
repayments of old loans have of course been an offsetting 
factor. New policy loans in 1950 totaling $518 million 
were substantially offset by repayments and maturity retire- 
ments of $344 million. 


Consumer credit continues upward 


Expanding for the seventh successive year, consumer credit 
reached $20 billion in 1950, registering a 20 percent gain over 
the previous year. The $3% billion added to consumer debt 
during 1950 was the largest absolute gain ever recorded. In- 
stallment credit increased 24 percent during the year, while 
the remaining forms of consumer credit advanced 12 percent. 


margin requirements in force during most of 1949 and all of 
1950. While the expansion during 1950 was quite rapid, 
the total at the end of the year was still only about half of 
the level reached in 1945. 

Loans by banks on stock collateral and extension of credit 
by brokers and dealers are controlled by the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System under regulations U 
and T. As part of a flexible credit control program, the 
Board of Governors raised margin requirements to 100 per- 
cent in January 1946, in order to curb speculative activity in 


Federal Reserve Board control of consumer installment 
credit was reinitiated in September 1950 and stricter terms 
announced a month later (Regulation W). The purpose of 
the regulation was to assist in the moderation of inflationary 
pressures and the proper allocation of production in a mobili- 
zation period. In terms of ability to pay, there is little 
doubt that consumers in the aggregate are well able to carry 
their current obligations. The present level of consumer 
credit outstanding is about one-tenth of disposable personal 


Table 6.—Nonfarm Mortgage Debt by Borrowing and Lending Groups, by Type of Property, End of Calendar Year, 1945-50 ! 


[Millions of dollars] 



























































Residential and commercial 1-4 family residential Multifamily residential and commercial 
I { year Corpo- pe of he al Life in- | Mutual Com- :. 4 Life in- | Mutual | Com- 4 
Total rate bor- Sane Total pte “ surance | savings | mercial |H.O.L.C. aad Total surance | savings | mercial end 
rowers ? oa “ype carriers banks banks others | carriers | banks banks others 
. oneal ; ‘ oe a we SSE —_—|— oe 
104 s1, O84 3, 830 27, 854 19, 653 5, 376 2, 258 1, 804 2, 873 | 852 | 6, 400 12, 031 3, 602 2, 306 1, 378 4,745 
lute 37, O74 4,422 33, 552 24, 452 7, 140 2, 570 2, 033 4, 573 | 636 7, 000 13, 522 3, 790 2, 399 1, 960 5, 373 
1947 45, 248 5, 13! 40, 113 29, 880 &, 856 3, 459 2, 237 6, 292 | 486 8, 550 15, 368 4, 321 2, 591 2, 331 6, 125 
1045 42,419 5, 847 46, 572 35, 131 10, 305 4, 925 2, 742 7, 380 369 9, 410 7, 288 4,918 3, 031 2, 639 6, 700 
1049 58, 379 6, 515 51, 864 39, 108 11, 616 5, 970 3, 190 7, 941 231 10, 160 19, 271 5, 798 | 3, 478 2, 795 7, 200 
19%) 68, 518 7, 452 61, 066 46, 941 13, 725 8, 392 3, 850 9, 464 10 11, 500 21, 577 6, 378 | 4, 368 3, 231 7, 600 
The data ent mortgage loans on commercial and residential property, and exclude Sources: Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation; U. 8. Department of Com- 
real ite 1 f bonds. Multifamily and commercial property mortgages owed by merce, Office of Business Economics. 
corporations and held by other nonfinancial corporations are also excluded. 
The corporat wtgage debt total is included in the total corporate long-term debt 
utstar ne : 
Table 7.—Individual and Noncorporate Debt, End of Calendar Year, 1945-50 
Millions of doll irs] 
Farm Nonfarm 
Farm and Nonfarm mortgage Other 
Er f ye nonfarm Ferm pro- ae eS —_ a a ee 
total Total farn Farm mort- dnetion Total non- | 
iia sas gage ! ee farm Multi- Commer- | Pe 1 
- Total 1-4 family | family and Total cial (non- | Financial - Consumer 
commercial | farm) | 
14 55, 502 7, 172 4, 682 2, 400 18, 330 27, 854 18, 670 ¥, 184 20, 476 | 4, 437 10, 412 5, 627 
14 61, 005 7, 32 4, 777 2, 755 MM, 463 33, 552 23, 229 10, 323 20, 911 6, 273 5, 961 8, 677 
1947 72, SUI 8, 428 4, SS2 3, 546 f4, 468 40,113 28, 381 11, 732 24, 350 | 7, 603 4, 885 11, 862 
104s S4, S41 10, 613 5, 108 5, 505 74, 228 46, 572 33, 374 13, 198 27, 656 | 8, 087 5, 203 14, 366 
1v4y 04, 206 11, 856 5, 407 6, 449 82, 350 51, 864 37, 153 | 14, 711 30, 486 7, 632 | 6, 045 16, 809. 
19%) 109, O41 11, 977 5, 828 6, 149 07, 064 61, 066 44, 504 16, 472 36, 898 9, 677 | 7, 124 20, 097 
Includes regular mortgages, purchase-money mortgages, and sales contracts Sources: U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics; Board of 
? Includes agricultural loans to farmers and farmers’ cooperatives by institutional lenders; Governors of the F. ieral Reserve System; U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business 
farmers’ financial and consumer debt is included under the ‘“‘nonfarm”’ categories. Economics. 


+ Comprises debt owed to banks for purchasing or carrying securities, customers’ debt to 
brokers, and debt owed to life insurance companies by policyholders. 
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income (personal income after income taxes and other pay- 
ments to Government), and one-eighth of personal holdings 


of liquid assets. 
TECHNICAL NOTE 


The ones omeieret in this study were fully discussed in the article published in the 
October 1950 issue of the Survey, page 13. The adjustments for duplication are self-explan- 
atory in tables 3 and 4; duplicating corporate debt (table 5) is confined to debt owed to other 
members of an affiliated system. The reader is also referred to the same source for estimates 


for years prior to 1945 


The Business Situation 
(Continued from p. 12) 


overall deficit of the ERP countries with the United States 
from rising as fast as the increased requirements would 
otherwise suggest. 

A geographic breakdown of these developments discloses 
that Shile e a large part of the additional dollar requirements 
are originating in the United Kingdom, the increased dollar 
expenditures by the United States are more likely to benefit 
the European continent. 

Government aid to Europe, other than military, increased 
slightly from the preceding quarter. The second quarter 
disbursements of $600 million were at a considerably higher 
rate, however, than the amounts likely to be disbursed 
during the current year from unexpended (but allocated) 
funds from previous years’ appropriations and the new appro- 
priations authorized by the House and Senate. Conse- 
quently, the aid disbursements are likely to decline soon 
below the second quarter rate of the deficit on goods and 
services other than military of nearly $2 billion. 

Thus, new adjustments in the transactions between Europe 
and the United States will be required as economic aid is 
reduced, and alternative means of securing goods are 
developed. 


Increased outflow of capital finances 


Canadian deficit 


The rising surplus on goods and services with Canada was 
financed largely by an increased outflow of private United 
States capital. Most of this increase consisted of loans and 
was induced by credit restrictions and the resulting rising 
interest rates in Canada, which led borrowers in that country 
to look to the United States for funds. Since these credit 
restrictions can also be expected to reduce the demand for 
imports from the United States, the Canadian deficit can be 
expected to decline and the form of financing which was 
available during the second quarter may not have to be 
relied upon in the future. 

Large military purchases by Canada in the United States, 
unless they are offset by similar purchases by the United 
States in Canada, may prevent this favorable development. 


Latin American deficit less basic 


The Latin American deficit, aside from that part which is 
caused by the lower imports of coffee during the second 
quarter, does not appear to be so basic as that of Europe 
Latin America has been a major beneficiary of the large rise 
in demand for, and prices of, raw materials and foodstuffs 
in the past year, and even the price declines during the last 
months are unlikely to affect the total dollar earnings of these 
countries. The rise in United States exports, particularly 
to countries which recently relaxed exchange restrictions, 
may continue so long as the goods are available here or until 
such higher exports again induce exchange stringencies. It 
is not impossible, however, that even in some of these coun- 


‘ 


tries inventories of imported goods will accumulate before a 
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Estimates for 1945 through 1949 as published in the October 1950 issue have been revised in 
the present article because of revisions in the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 
tion series for mortgage debt on 1—4 family nonfarm homes and in the Federal Reserve Board 
series for consumer credit outstanding. Neither of these revisions, which run back to 1929 in 
each instance, have been incorporated in the present series prior to the year 1945. In the case 
ofthe F. 8. L. I. C. revision, the effect upon the debt components in tables | and 2 is negligible; 
in the case of the F. R. B. revision, only a matter of classification in table 7 is involved (single- 
payment loans of over $3,000 by commercial banks have been excluded from consumer credit 
and added to unincorporated financial and commercial debt Other revisions for recent 
years have resulted from the incorporation of additional basic data 


tightening of exchange restrictions becomes necessary, thus 
inducing a “‘normal,” or market, decline in the demand for 


imports from the United States. 


Sterling area may have small deficit 


It appears that all the expected changes in exports, im- 
ports and Government aid will result in a decline of the 
surplus on goods, services, and unilateral transfers of the 
sterling area with the United States, which amounted to $1 
billion at an annual rate during the first half of 1951, or may 
even create a small deficit. Additional dollar requirements 
arising from purchases in Canada, Cuba, and other dollar 
countries and from purchases of oil produced abroad by 
American companies will accentuate these changes in the 
dollar account of the sterling areas. 

As in the prey ious experiences with rising disequilibrium in 
the dollar transactions of the sterling area, the known trans- 
actions directly with the United States do not altogether 
explain the intensity of the development. Quite regularly 
at such occasions the unaccounted-for payments by the 
sterling area rise rapidly. From the first to the second 
quarter of 1951, these transactions by the sterling area rose 
from net dollar receipts of about $156 million to net payments 
of $223 million. This compares with a net increase in the 
errors and omissions in the United States balance of payments 
with all countries by only $60 million. A large part of this 
shift in the unexplained transactions of the sterling area may 
be due to the decline in United States purchases of wool, 
rubber, and tin from the first to the second quarter, which are 
not reflected in the actual import figures since the latter lag 
several months behind the purchases. 

Another part may reflect hidden capital movements, al- 
though there do not appear to have been any particular 
reasons during that period for major shifts of capital to the 
United States. 

More likely, however, are increased dollar payments 
against sterling to other countries which as happened in 
1947-—required increased dollar resources to facilitate larger 
purchases in this country as long as the oppervanits for such 
purchases was favorable. If this is the case, it would indi- 
cate again the sensitivity of the British dollar reserves to 
developments of the balance of payments in the rest of the 
world—not only the sterling area——resulting from the large 
liquid sterling assets held by countries outside the sterling 
area as monetary reserves and commercial working balances 

Unlike in 1947 and 1949, when the change in the balance 
of payments of the sterling area with the United States 
reflected a substantial increase in the deficit of the sterling 
area, the change is now from a large surplus to a position 
not far from balance. Furthermore, rising supply stringen- 
cies in the United States may again reduce exports to the 
sterling area countries and curtail the demand for dollars 
by other countries. In fact, the continued high imports by 
the United States coupled with a rising s¢ arcity of voods 
available for commercial exports may create in the not too 
far distant future a new surplus in the balance of payments of 
foreign countries with the United States, enabling them again 
to build up their gold and dollar reserves 
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I HE DATA here are a continuation of the statistics published in the 1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey or Current Business. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 
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1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey 
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ibsequent to July 1951 for selected series will be found in the Weekly Supplement to the Survey. 


price $1.25) contains monthly data for the years 1945 to 1948, and monthly averages for earlier years back to 1935 insofar as avail- 
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Cash receipts —_ farming, including Government 
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* Revised. » Preliminary. 


tData for 1947-49 were revised to incorporate changes in reports 
1948-49, on p. 24 of the January 1951 issue. 
_ @Beasonal factors for a number of industries were fixed at 10( 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics ~~ 1950 — 1951 
948 and descriptive notes are shown in the | 2 3 iii a " 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey | July | August — | October a “yy January . | March April May June July 
T 7 . 
GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS—Continued 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION—Continued 
Adjusted *—Continued 

Manufacture Continued 

Nondurat manufactures—C ontinued 
Paper i juct 1935-39 = 100 173 191 194 202 201 197 204 207 208 214 212 r 209 » 191 
Pam nd pulp do 166 181 185 193 191 189 192 197 198 204 200 i ibcccheie 
Printing and publishing do 162 169 172 179 174 175 70 177 176 183 176 173 171 
Tobacco products do 154 197 172 165 171 153 77 179 170 177 172 171 161 

Minerals do 144 159 163 166 160 157 164 158 158 164 165 166 » 157 
Metals do 124 136 141 141 130 126 130 131 127 140 151 146 » 135 

BUSINESS SALES AND INVENTORIES§ 

Busine sales (adjusted), totalt bil. of dol 42.0 45.3 2.1 41.8 41.3 42.5 46.7 45.4 45.2 43.5 45.6 44.3 42.5 

Manufacturing, totalt do 2.3 23.0 21.2 21.2 21.1 21.3 23.2 22. 6 23.4 22.4 23.8 22.8 21.6 
Durable-goods industriest do 8.7 10.1 9.4 9.7 9.7 9.8 10.4 10.3 11.0 10. 5 1L.1 °10.7 9.7 
Nondurable-goods industriest do 11.6 12.9 11.8 11.6 11.4 11.5 12.8 12.3 12.4 11.9 12.8 r12.1 11.9 

Wholesale trade, total _.do 9.0 9.6 8.9 &.8 8.8 9.0 10.2 9.6 9.5 9.1 9.6 9.6 9.1 
Durable-good tablishments do 2.6 2.9 2.6 2.5 24 2.5 2.9 2.7 2.7 2.5 2.5 2.4 2.3 
Nondurable-goods establishments do 6.5 6.7 6.3 6.3 6.4 6.5 7.3 6.9 6.8 6.6 7.1 7.2 6.8 

Retail trade, total do 12.7 12.7 12.1 11.8 11.4 12.2 13.3 13.1 12.3 12.0 12.1 11.9 11.8 
Durable is stores do 4.7 4.7 44 4.2 3.7 4.1 4.8 4.7 4.2 4.0 4.0 3.9 3.7 

lurable-goods stores do 8.0 &.0 7.7 7.6 7.7 8.1 8.5 8.4 8.1 8.0 8.1 8.0 8.1 
usine nventories, book value, end of month 
ijusted talt bil. of dol 53. 2 54.5 56.4 58.7 60.3 61.6 63.4 64.4 66. 5 68. 6 69.9 70.5 70.7 

Manufacturing. total do 20.8 29.9 30.7 31.8 33.0 34.1 34.9 35. 5 36.4 37.8 38.9 40.0 40.4 
Durable-goods industriest do 13.9 13.9 14.1 14.4 15.1 5.8 16.2 16.7 17.0 17.6 18.3 719.0 19. 5 
Nondurable-goods industries? do 15.9 16.0 16.7 17.3 17.9 18.3 18.7 18.8 19.4 20.2 20. 6 * 21.0 20.9 

Wholesale trade, total do 9.3 9.6 9.9 10.2 10.5 10.8 11.0 11.1 11.4 11.8 12.0 11.9 11.7 
Durable-g establishments do 3.2 3.0 3.1 3.3 3.5 3.6 3.8 3.9 4.0 4.3 4.5 4.6 4.6 
Nondurat is establishments do 6.1 6.5 6.8 6.9 7.0 7.2 7.3 7.3 7.4 7.5 7.5 7.3 7.1 

Retail trade, total do 14.1 15.1 5.8 16.7 16.8 16.8 17.4 17.8 18.6 19.0 19.0 18.7 18. 6 
Durable-woods stores do 5.1 5.5 5.8 6.5 6.6 6.6 68 6.9 7.6 7.8 7.9 7.9 7.7 
Nondurable-goods stores do 9.0 9.6 10.0 10. 2 10. 2 10.1 10. 6 10.9 11.1 11.2 11.0 10.8 10.8 

MANUFACTURERS SALES. INVENTORIES, 
AND ORDERS? 

Value (unad total mil. of dol 18, 682 22, 802 21, 514 22, 832 21, 256 21, 743 22, 888 21, 808 24, 388 22, 423 23,061 | * 22,375 19, 898 
Perales bateton do 7,951 9, 929 9,536 | 10,339 9,586} 10,104 10, 174 9, 891 11, 597 10, 772 10, 853 | * 10, 680 8, 918 
Nondurat ndustries do 10, 731 12, 872 11, 979 12, 493 11, 671 11, 659 12,714 11,917 12, 791 11, 651 12,208 | * 11,605 10, 980 

Value ijusted tal do 20, 269 22, O56 21, 154 21, 246 21,112 21, 284 23, 166 22, 646 23, 399 22, 389 23,838 | * 22,758 21, 615 
Durat lustries. total do 8, 670 10, 060 9, 392 9, 671 9, 730 9, 794 10, 398 10, 338 10, 993 10, 532 11,077 | * 10, 660 9, 748 

Iror ind products do 2, 178 2, 471 2, 345 2,414 2, 448 2, 591 2, 729 2, 642 2, 790 2, 703 2, 823 * 2,705 2, 490 
Nonferr ls and products do 558 606 501 599 610 630 593 584 607 594 582 * 504 581 
Electrical machinery and equipment. __do 924 1, 129 1,116 1, 131 1, 108 1,096 1, 240 1, 254 1, 249 1, 158 1,246] * 1,199 1,011 
Machinery. except electrical do 1,374 , 85 1, 458 1, 512 1, 544 1, 579 1, 755 1, 802 1, 046 1, 925 2, 004 * 1,992 1,916 
Motor vehicles and equipment do 1, 459 1,716 1, 449 1, 547 1, 1 1,514 1, 566 1, 550 , 696 1, 5308 1, 610 ’ 1, 438 1,197 
Transportation equipment, n. e. s do 315 410 379 401 402 396 396 415 421 475 502 * 485 532 
Lumber and timber basic products do 603 605 656 67: 683 640 619 586 659 674 698 ° 750 608 
Furniture and Sinished lumber products do 409 485 433 437 449 403 461 454 537 480 515 r 465 403 
Stone, clay, and glass products do 469 540 513 542 566 519 588 587 603 538 626 r 501 543 
Other durable-goods industries do 382 454 451 415 419 425 450 464 486 477 471 r 440 466 
Nondurable-goods industries, total do 11, 599 12, 896 11, 762 11, 57 11, 382 11, 490 12, 768 12, 309 12, 406 11, 857 12,762 | * 12,009 11, 867 
Food and kindred products do 3, 245 3, 257 3, 038 2, 97 2, 949 3, 147 3, 559 3, 297 3, 331 326 3, 825 * 3, 420 3, 122 
i owaenes do 573 649 448 434 390 468 497 427 426 414 488 r 501 493 
Tobacco manufactures do 287 209 261 271 282 270 307 300 280 280 296 r 283 291 
*xti products do 1, 206 1, 544 1, 354 1, 293 1, 200 1, 264 1, 426 1, 407 1,371 1, 270 1, 386 * 1,303 1, 241 
py nd related products do 962 1, 25% 955 976 839 778 945 882 796 670 670 r 620 809 

> nd produets do 349 381 335 324 287 270 338 365 337 284 | 280 * 202 302 
Paper and allied products do 528 633 620 656 668 667 709 686 707 673 700 * 678 632 
Printing and publishing do 596 615 633 581 576 585 692 731 7 716 728 723 698 
Chemicals and allied products do 1, 442 1, 667 1, 5&3 1, 550 1, 529 1, 512 1, 703 1, 631 1, 732 1, 681 1, 736 * 1, 684 1, 679 
Petroleum and coal products do 1, 738 1, 859 1, 853 1, 834 1, 870 1, 827 1,791 1, 795 1, 838 1, 842 1, 867 ’ 1,863 1, 892 
Rubber produets do 454 57 404 405 397 424 454 435 462 441 436 iT emusisiniie 
Other nondurable-goods industries do | 221 280 280 278 304 278 7 353 363 311 350 * 205 271 

Inventories, end of montl 

Book value (unadjusted), total do 29, 796 29, 742 30, 418 31, 562 32, 904 34, 207 35, 278 35, 704 36, 675 37, 787 38,861 | * 39,739 40, 348 
Durable-goods industries do 13, 928 13, 847 14, 050 14, 386 14, 997 15, 680 16, 218 16, 682 17, 113 17, 664 18, 451 ’ 19, 024 19, 520 
Nondurable-goods industries do 15, 868 15, 804 16, 368 17, 176 17, 907 18, 528 19, 060 19, 112 19, 562 20, 123 20,410 | * 20,715 20, 828 
By stages of fabrication 

Purchased materials do | 11, 510 11, 8&3 12, 380 13, 062 13, 798 14, 627 15, 026 15, 079 15, 298 15, 491 15, 568 | |’ 15, 690 15, 833 
Goods in process do 6, O98 7, 163 7, 380 7, 668 7,770 8, 011 8, 563 8, 976 9, 37 , 804 10, 045 * 10, 245 10, 569 
Finished goods do 11, 287 10, 696 10, 658 10, 833 11, 336 11, 570 11, 689 11, 739 12, 002 12, 492 13,248 | ° 13,804 13, 046 

Book value (adjusted), total do 29, 830 20, 858 30, 732 31, 770 33, 007 34, 061 34, 928 35, 474 36, 415 37, 849 38,939 | * 39, 957 40, 406 

Durable-goods industries, total do 13, 888 13, 858 14, 072 14, 446 15, 119 15, 782 16, 248 16, 660 17, 001 17, 601 18,304 | © 18,978 19, 476 
Iron, steel, and products a do 3, 147 3,191 | 3, 228 3, 308 3, 404 3, 431 3, 458 3, 532 3, 519 3, 608 3, 727 * 3,862 3, 968 
Nonferrous metals and products do 973 965 959 971 992 1,030 1,012 1,016 1, 018 1,031 1, 061 ’ 1,090 1, 069 
Electrical machinery and equipment.__do 1, 633 1, 630 1,632 1, 666 1, 751 1, 902 1, 968 2, 032 2, 103 2, 206 2, 331 * 2, 460 2, 562 
Machinery, except electrical do 3, 208 3, 228 3, 283 3, 368 3, 519 3, 678 3, 801 3, 932 4, 063 4, 203 4, 350 4, 482 4, 585 
Motor vehicles and equipment. do 1, 808 1,773 1, 839 1, 935 2,111 2,191 2, 263 2, 232 2, 236 2, 348 2, 397 2,444 2, 517 
lransportatior equi pme nt,n.e. s do 660 663 672 687 75 &35 950 1,012 1, 122 1, 168 1, 261 ° 1,372 1, 450 
Lumber and timber basic products do 576 550 | 560 57% 583 628 631 672 678 717 745 * 762 761 
Furniture and finished lumber products. _ do 675 664 677 685 728 764 798 820 812 837 SSS 889 893 
Stone, clay, and glass products do 542 534 530 | 541 550 581 600 626 658 686 706 * 747 783 
Other durable-goods industries... do 671 661 | 692 | 713 727 743 767 787 792 797 839 * 870 86 


* Revised > Preliminary. o'See note marked ‘‘o*"’ on p. 8-2. 
§The term “‘business’’ here includes only manufacturing and trade. Business inventories as shown on p. 8-1 cover data for all types of producers, both farm and nonfarm, 

on tRevised series. Data on manufacturers’ sales, inventories, and new orders have been revised beginning 1946. Revisions for 1946-49 and appropriate explanations appear on pp. 16-23 of 
October 1950 SURVEY. 
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1950 1951 
Unless otherwise stated, pee on Geen —_ — = ; — . — . artes ee 
948 and descriptive notes are shown in the Septem- J a meme | : 
949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey July | August = ” | October | “er Se January - March April | May | June July 
COMMODITY PRICES 
PRICES RECEIVED AND PAID BY FARMERS 
Prices received, all farm productst§._ 1910-14=100 263 267 272 268 276 286 300 313 311 309 305 301 a4 

Crops do. 236 29 243 238 250 258 275 283 276 275 271 263 252 
Food grains do.. 226 224 221 219 224 233 240 254 245 247 244 240 236 
Feed grains and hay ee 195 193 104 188 192 202 214 222 221 222 223 217 213 
Tobacco ‘ do 387 399 428 426 428 436 442 440 437 438 438 438 438 
Cotton do... 278 311 336 327 346 339 347 351 359 363 357 353 329 
Fri do... 211 200 217 207 194 202 192 204 202 209 194 200 175 
Truck crops do... 200 164 126 138 188 211 324 333 265 225 239 189 204 
Oil-bearing crops do. 267 293 303 300 351 366 374 379 386 385 380 358 317 

Livestock and products : do 287 292 298 296 299 311 323 340 343 340 335 335 332 
Meat animals _.do 371 369 372 358 357 360 391 425 428 428 418 422 414 
Dairy products do... 232 240 248 261 267 272 286 285 280 273 270 269 272 
Poultry and eggs do. 173 191 | 196 201 209 249 203 205 217 215 221 217 222 

Prices paid:t ai . 

4}! commodities 1910-14=—100 247 248 | 252 | 253 255 257 262 267 272 273 272 272 271 
Commodities used in living do 245 248 252 | 254 256 a 260 265 269 269 270 270 270 
Commoditie ed in production do 249 249 251 251 | 254 257 204 270 274 276 274 273 272 

All commoditic nterest, taxes, and ware rates | ‘ 

1910-14= 100 256 258 | 260 261 263 265 272 276 280 283 283 282 282 
Parity ratiot ¢ do 103 103 | 105 103 105 108 110 113 111 109 108 107 104 
RETAIL PRICES | 
All commoditie U. 8. Department of Commerce 
index 1935-39 = 100 190.0 190.8 192. 6 | 193. 9 194.9 198. 4 202.4 204.9 205. 8 205. 6 206.5 206. 5 206.7 
Coal (U. 8. Department of Labor Indexes) | » | 
Anthracite Oct. 1922-Sept. 1925= 100 150.3 153. 9 | 155.8} 157.4 | 158. 6 159. 7 160. 3 | 168.3 170.0 169. 1 162.9 165. 2 166. 5 
Bituminous : do 160. 5 162.4; 164.0) 1666] 167.0 167. 3 167.9 | 168.7 168. 9 168. 6 165. 9 165. 6 166. 5 
Ce price ls lex (U.8 Dept of Labor):O | 
1935-39 = 100 172.0 173. 4 | 174. 6 | 175. 6 176. 4 178.8 181.5 183.8 184. 5 184.6 185.4 185. 2 185. 5 
do 184.5 185. 7 189.8 193.0 194.3 195. 5 198. 5 202.0 203.1 203.6 204.0 204.0 203.3 
do 208. 2 209.9 210.0 210.6 210.8 216.3 221.9 226. 0 226. 2 225. 7 227.4 226. 9 227.7 
Cereals and bakery products do 171.5 175. 5 | 176.9 | 77.2 177.6 177.7 185. 4 187. 1 187. 5 188.3 188. 2 188. 4 189.0 
Dairy products... do 180.7 | 184.3 186. 9 191.9 192.8 194.0 202. 6 204.4 204. 6 204.) 203. 5 203. 9 205. 1 
Fruits and vegetables do 211.5 | 193. 4 | 186.0 | 189.8 195. 7 203. 9 214.1 224.3 217.1 214.8 221.6 219.9 218.5 
Meats. noultry, and fish do | 255.7] 260.7 261.0} 253.3 250.3 253. 4 263. 6 270.1 272. 2 272.6 272.8 271.6 273.2 
Fuel. electricity, and refrigeration do 139.4} 140.2 141.2 142.0 142.5 142.8 143.3 143.9 144. 2 144.0 143. 6 143. 6 144.0 
Tien aunt ehoateheians a 96.9 96.8 96.9 | 96.8 96.8 96.8 97.2 97.2 7.2 96.9 97.3 97.1 7.2 
Other fuel . di 189.9 192.9 196. 1 199. 2 200. 8 201.7 202.3 204.5 205. 0 205.0 202. 4 202. 8 203. 7 
Fousefurt nes do 186. 1 189. 1 194.2 198. 7 201.1 203. 2 207.4 209. 7 210. 7 211.8 212.6 212.5 212.4 
Rent do 131.3 131.6 131.8 132.0 132. 5 132.9 133. 2 134.0 134.7 135. 1 135. 4 135. 7 136. 2 
Miscellaneous do 55.2 156.8 | 57.8 158. 3 159. 2 160. 6 162. 1 163. 2 164.3 164.6 165.0 164. 8 165.0 
| 
WHOLESALE PRICES? ; 
U.S. Department of Labor indexes:} 

All commoditie 1926— 100 162.9 | 166. 4 | 169. 5 | 169. 1 171.7 175.3 180. 1 183. 6 184.0 183. 6 182.9 * 181.8 179.5 
Manufactured products do 158. 0 | 161.2 | 164. 0 163. 5 165.1 169.0 173.1 75. 5 175.8 176. 1 176.2 | *°175.6 175.1 
Rew materials do.___| 175.8 | 179. 1 181.8 180. 2 184. 5 187.1 192. 6 199. 1 199. 4 197.7 195. 5 194.7 189.8 
Semimanufactured articles do 152.9 159.3 | 165.7 169.3 173.0 178.1 185. 0 187. 1 187.5 187.1 * 186.4 * 180.3 174.1 

Farm products do 176. 0 177.6 180. 4 177.8 183.7 187. 4 194. 2 202. 6 203. 8 202. 5 199. 6 198. 6 194. 0 
Grains do 173.5 167.7 166. 5 165. 3 172.1 180.9 186. 6 192.0 188. 0 189. 1 185. 6 178.6 178.0 
Livestock and poultry do 215.8 217.3 | 211.3 198. 7 197.3 204.9 222.2 238. 2 241.2 240.9 234.8 235.8 233.9 
Commodities other than farm products..do | 159.8 163. 7 | 166. 9 166. 9 168. 8 172.4 176. 7 179. 2 179.3 179.2 179.0 177.8 176.0 
| 
Foods do 171.4 174.6 177.2 172. 5 175.2 179.0 182. 2 187.6 186. 6 185.8 187.3 186. 3 186.0 
Cereal p roduc ts do | 151.2 154.9 | 155. 5 153. 8 154.1 157.6 163. 0 166.3 164. 5 164.5 163. 6 162.3 162.3 
Dairy product do....| 141.8 148.0} = 154.7 160. 8 164. 1 164. 4 171.5 173.0 170.3 166.6 164.9 163. 4 167. 5 
Fruit ts and vege tables do 137.0 132.0 | 131.0 129. 5 140. 4 138.0 136. 1 142. 4 139. 9 140.0 146. 5 146.3 144.3 
Meats, p Pm and fish do 240. 7 240. 2 241.0 223.7 223. 4 233.7 242. 7 255. 2 254. 5 255. 1 7.2 255. 2 254. 6 
Commodities other than farm products and | 
foods 1926 = 100 151.6 155. 5 159. 2 161.5 163.7 166.7 170.3 171.8 172.4 172.3 171.6 * 170.6 168.7 
Building materials do 207. 2 213.9 219.7 218.9 217.8 221.4 226. 1 228.1 228. 5 228. 5 227.8 225. 6 223.8 
Brick and tile do 165.4 167.9 170. 2 177.2 177.6 179.1 180.7 180. s 180. 8 180.8 180.8 180.8 180.8 
Goment do 135.3 135. 5 136. 3 140. 2 140.8 141.2 147.2 147.1 147.1 147.2 147.2 147.2 147.2 
Lumber do 338.0 357.6 371.5 358. 4 347. 6 348. 4 356.8 359. 8 361.2 361.0 * 358.8 352.3 347.2 
Paint and paint materials do | 138. 6 142.4 145.9 145. 7 148. 2 154.9 162. 1 164.0 164. 4 164.7 163.7 161.6 159. 1 
Chemicals and allied products do 118, 1 122. § 128.7 132. 2 135.7 139. 6 144.5 147.3 146. 4 147.9 * 145.7 °142.3 139.4 
Chemical do 119.1 121.9 125. 4 131.6 134.3 136.1 138. 1 139.0 138. 2 145.0 145. 2 144.0 143.1 
Drugs and pharmaceutical materials._do 129.1 135. 0 153. 4 161. 1 163.8 175.1 184.4 185. 2 185. 1 184.5 185. 2 185.3 184.7 
Fertilizer materials ‘ do | 110. 1 112.1 111.4 111.2 112. ( 115.6 118.1 118.1 118.1 117.8 117.1 115.1 119.0 
Oils and fats do...| 12.0 142.7 163. 9 160. 3 171.5 180. 9 200. 4 217.3 214. 6 198.7 r181.0] *161.2 139.3 
Fuel and lighting materials do 133. 5 134.2 134.9 135. 3 135.7 135.7 136. 4 138. 1 138. 6 138.1 137.5 137.8 137.8 
Electricity do 67.0 65. 5 65. 6 65, 2 65. 5 65.7 65.7 66. 4 65. 1 4.8 4h g Serene dhialiipisae 
Gas do R83 88.1 89.0 88.9 90. 5 90. 2 90.0 92. 2 93.8 93.3 92.9 92.9 diction 
Petroleum and products do 115.5 116.8 117.8 118. 0 118. 1 118.0 119. 4 119.4 120.3 120.0 119.7 120.0 120.4 
Hides and leather products do 187.2 195. 6 203.0 208. 6 211.5 218.7 234.8 238. 2 236. 2 233.3 232.6 230. 6 221.9 
Tides and skins do 219.8 238. 2 264.7 266. 3 269. 3 277.5 318. 2 317.8 313.0 297.8 293. 8 284.3 250.7 
Leather do 185.3 192.3 196.8 201.3 204.9 213.8 224.8 229.1 229. 2 228.7 228.2 227.5 216.8 
Shoes do 185.8 191.4 194.9 200. 5 203. 7 209.3 219. 4 224. 6 222. 0 223. 5 223.8 223.3 222.4 
Housefurnishing goods do 148.7 153.9 159. 2 163. 8 166. 9 170.2 174.7 175.4 178.8 180. 1 180.0 °179.4 178.9 
Furnishings do 156.2 162.8 168. 1 173. 6 176. 6 180.6 186, 2 186. 9 193. 4 195. 9 195.9 196. 0 194.6 
Furniture do | 141.0 144.6 149. 9 153. 6 156. 7 159. 2 162.7 163. 2 163. 2 163.1 162.9 161.5 162.3 
’ Revised 
tRevised seri Beginning with the February 1950 Survey, data have been revised (effective back to 1910) to reflect changes prescribed in the Agricultural Acts of 1948 and 1949; revisions 


for 1910-48 are shown on p. 36 of July 1950 SURVEY. 
292; crops, 244; food grains, 234; feed grains and hay, 215; tobacco, 430; cotton, 291; fruit, 207; truck crops, 181; oil-bearing crops, 204; livestock and 





§ August 1951 indexes: All farm products, 292 
products, 336; meat animals, 416 —. products, 277; poultry and eggs, 231 ? Ratio of prices received to prices paid (including interest, taxes, and wage rates). 

Revised ba ising new sample of items an d :djusted weights The adjusted indexes were linked to the “old series’ at January 1950; that is, indexes originally published for 
January 1950 wert t ged (exce p 1t for “rent” and “‘all items’’), Revisions prior to 1950 for “‘rent” and “all items” are available upon request. The “all items” index for July 1951 on the 
old t is 185.8 *For actual wh Senate prices of individual commodities, see respective commodities. 

tIndexes for the latest 2 months are preliminary and are currently revised toincorporate corrections received in the 2 months following. Any additional corrections received are incorporated 


in final annual sur issued in the middle of the year. Indexes for June-December 1949 were corrected in the August 1950 Survey and for June-December 1948 in the August 1949 issue, 
Corrected indexes for Ji anuary-May 1948 and 1949 are available upon request. 
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Unless stated, statistics through 1950 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the | | ae es es 
1949 Statis Supplement to the Survey | July August | “©P’™ | October a. —- January 7 
0 ar “ ary 
COMMODITY PRICES—Continued 
WHOLESALE PRICES? —Continued 
| 
U. 8. Department of Labor indexes:t—Continued 
Commodities other than farm prod., ete.—Con. | 
Metals and metal products _.1926=100 72.4 174.4] 176.7 180. 4 184.9 187.5 188. ] 
Iron and steel____......._-- do 169.8 171.0 | 172.2 174.0 182.1 185.7 185.7 
Nonferrous metals_-_._._____.-- do 150. 6 156.3 | 166. 1 181.7 182 187.9 191.1 
Plumbing and heating_-___.___.- do 156. 5 164. 6 | 166. 9 182 183. 183. 7 183. 7 
Textile ae do 142.6 149. 5 158.3 | 163.1 | 166.8 171.4 178. 2 181.1 
ke Et ea a 144.3 145. 2 | 146.7 147.7 151.4 155. 4 161. ¢ 163.9 
2 SS do 190.7 206.8 | 221. 6 225.7 231.7 236. ¢ 239.2 2 
Hosiery and underwear. _. acs 8 99. 2 101.2 | 5.3 109. 2 111.4 113.7 115.2 113.8 
Rayon and nylon...__.....___- do | 40.7 | 41.3 | 41.7 42.5 | 42.7 { 43.1 13.1 
ke i . Aare do 60.3 | 65. 6 64.9 f 69.0 ° 86. 1 wR 
Woolen and worsted goods__.___- do 150.9 57.7 178.7 189. 1 192. 7 195. ¢ 17.4 | 227 
] | 
CO eee aes do | 119.0 124.3 | 127.4 131.3 | 137.6 140 142. 4 142.7 
"Tee Gee tanes................ ae | 68.7 | 75 0} 77.4 78. 1 | 82.3 82 82.8 g2 8 
Paper amd pulp............... 7 do 159. 8 163. 9 167.1 173. 4 178.7 189. ( 196. 5 106. 5 
PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR | | 
As measured by— 
Wholesale prices 1 ee eee 1935-39 = 100 49.4 48.3 | 47.5 47.5 | 46.8 | 45.8 44.6 43.8 
Consumers’ prices. _.--_-.-...----.--. do 58. 1 57.7 57.3 56.9 56.7 | 55.9 55.1 | 54 4 
Retail food prices_-____..........-- . do 48.0 47.6 47. ¢ 47.5 47.4 46.2 45.1 44.2 
CONSTRUCTION AND REAL ESTATE 
| 
CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY? 
New construction, total__- mil. of dol 2, 696 2, 817 2, 848 », 773 2, 569 2, 234 2, 100 1, 973 
Private, total____- i do 2, 016 2, 0 2, ( 2, 025 1, 901 1,72 1, 58 1, 518 
Residential (nonfarm)_._______- do 1, 269 1, 322 1, 322 1, 247 1, 131 1, 00 902 827 
New dwelling units_____.____- do 1, 161 1, 212 1, 2 1, 145 1, 040 92 R30 7) 
Additions and alterations. - do 93 93 } 4 73 62 7 60 
Nonresidential - amen pt farm and public 
utility, total__.____- mil. of dol 324 333 | 354 382 40 295 = aR4 
aaa do 84 | 91 | 101 | 112 12 12 129 135 
Commercial____----.-- eee do 116 | 114 } 121 | 1 149 140 122 121 
Farm construction._......._-- ‘ do 25 27 | 1 9 81 71 79 = 
Public utility __...........- a do 287 297 2 204 279 247 229 22 
(ee 7 1 680 | 727 7 748 668 F 14 4" 
i a aR PED d 24 27 28 1 | " 

7 Nonresidential building _______- b dc 202 213 2 247 208 el 294 9 
Military and naval_-_-_-_.._.__.-- do | 10 16 2 98 or 24 29 29 
Highway -__...._.. do 273 29 298 265 221 10 OF 65 
Conservation and development. . dc SF 87 | 34 84 7 65 rt 49 
Other types__.__.--_-- i a R5 89 2 94 os . . - 

CONTRACT AWARDS 
Construction contracts awarded in 37 States (F. W 
‘odge Corp.): 
SS EE SE number 60, 942 70, 44 5), 284 49, 604 46, B5E 40. 168 38. 121 12. O57 
Total valuation ___....___- v8 thous. of dol__|1, 420, 181 |1, 548,876 |1, 286, 541 /1, 135,815 |1, 087,062 |1, 168, 432 ft. 043, 248 1). 52 
Publie ownership. __..._..__- do 459, 921 437,77 364, 298 8, 118 320, 42¢ 381, 33 5 O4] 2 032 
Private ownership --_-_-_-- do 960, 260 |1,111,106 | 922,243 | 827,697 | 766,636 | 787,102] 737 S08, 498 
Nonresidential buildings: 
SN A sninnctindevowe J number 5, O85 5, 987 5, 004 4, 830 4, 868 4, 532 4614 198 
) _....-thous. of sq. ft_.| 46, 580 51, 741 47, 458 12, 58 41. 472 40), OF 43 97 7’ 090 
_ ae thous. of dol 487,115 | 540, 989 498, 72 426, 821 434, 894 $90, 37 PY 431. 164 
Residential buildings: 
a number__| 62, 02 “ 2, 960 40, 368 34, 152 39 4° 7. 742 
I nwocescseous. of sa. ft 323 | 89. ( f ' 64, O45 60, 81 Bf 4¢ M A). &F 
Valuation........................thous. of dol..| 675 754, 106 49, 58 29, SA7 496, 68 478, 58 420. 918 1.14 
Public works: 
ee number.._| 2, 133 2, 02 1, 812 1, 44 1, 2 1,151 838 
cs PE thous. of dol__| 208, 648 200, 4 145, 728 1] 106, 572 160, 227 128. 123. 962 
Utilities: | 
EE ee vs number__| 5 417 472 AQ 38 33 279 97 
0 ES wiicnewe thous. of dol..| 49,338 53, 350 92, 503 », 49 48, 014 39, 247 2 77S 54 OF 
Value of contract awards (F. R. indexes): | | 
Total, unadjusted _- a -1923-25 = 100 346 | 285 27 268 979 Oni 
Residential, unadjusted. : do 358 | : 2s 272 253 259 o7t 
Total, adjusted ___- ate 34 32 299 30 332 323 
Residential, adjusted....__.___- do f 332 294 284 297 12 i] 
Engineering construction: 
ontract awards (E. N. R.)§ thous. of dol__}1, 175, 138 |1, 164, 682 ) 0, 526 |1, 012,046 |1, 424, 619 H1. 266. R92 | 271. Of 
Highway concrete pavement contract awards:C | 
ee) oe ewemeuten COG. 76 5, 832 | 6, 589 4,114 60 OR4 13. 738 5, 650 | 4 23 
SR ddid:deiiitbamnasite dc 224 | 190 | 477 50 299 28 20) 1. 229 
ES eee ..do 2, 901 2, 8% 1, 33 1, 634 1,314 12 065 3,199 | 2 4K 
SE ee ..do_.. 2, 708 3, 509 2, 304 1, 920 1, 471 11 645 2 252 1. 214 
* Revised. 1 Data include some contracts awarded in prior months but not reported 
o'For actual wholesale prices of individual commodities, see respective commodities tSee note marked “‘t’’ on p. 8-5 
tRevised series. Data cover items not previously included; annual d at a beginning 1915and monthly data beginning 1942 are shown « 
1y 1951 are for 5 week other months, 4 weeks 


§Data for August and November 1950 and March and M 
©Data for August and November 1950 and January and May 1951 are for 5 





weeks: other months, 4 weeks. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through — - 1951 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the | Sentem- Novem- decem- Febru- i | 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey July August | — October | * ym , — January | pene March April | May June | July 
CONSTRUCTION AND REAL ESTATE—Continued 
™ — mat cre pana —_————_—_——— 
NEW DWELLING UNITS AND URBAN | 
BUILDING 
New permanent nonfarm dwelling units started 
1 3 f Lat number 144,400 | 141, 900 120,600 | 102, 500 87, 300 93, 600 85, 900 80, 600 93, 800 96, 200 | * 101, 000 130,000 | 1 86,000 
Urban t I thorized (U. 8. Dept. of Labor | | | | 
. ap ng units, total? : number 84, 147 83.181 | 62, 500 5G, 873 49, 129 59, 551 53, 255 | 43,819 | 54,321 54, 213 57, 731 34,114 44,778 
financed, tot do 79, 473 | 79, 140 5S, 172 55, 210 44, SSS 44, 697 49 579 | 39,717 | 50,668 50, 360 54, 302 46, 985 41, 708 
ructures do 64, 586 61,740 | 46, 498 43, 761 36, 244 34, 810 39,850 | 32,958 41, 206 42, 696 43, 911 37, 860 33, 362 
tructures do 3,118 2, 992 2, 236 2, 323 ? O56 1, 747 2,813 | 2,111 2, 816 2, 843 2,472 2, 629 2, 379 
1 y structures do 11, 769 14, 408 | 9, 428 | 9, 12¢ 6, 288 8, 14 6, 916 | 4, 648 6, 646 4, 821 7,919 6, 496 5, 967 
i} tal do 4, 674 4,041 | 4,328 1, 663 4, 541 14, 854 3, 676 4, 102 3, 653 3, 853 3,429 | °37,129 3, 070 
Ind huilding authorized 
, elling units 1935-20= 100 r 485.9 479.7 359. 4 | 327.7 274.1 322. 1 286.9 235. 2 205. 5 310.5 319.8 + 473.2 258.8 
\ ling. total do r 609.6 627.3 434.6 497.3 404.4 460. 2 433.7 334.7 440.2 444.2 464.7 ’ 563.8 490.3 
building Ae 951.3 967. 3.81 663.7 558. 6 654. 3 581.2 507.8 617. 5 678.3 692.3 | * 1,021.8 557. 1 
| building do + 405.2 426.9 32) 425.1 323.4 374.8 348.8 224. 6 340. 5 302.0 308. 8 ° 260.7 287.8 
Ad ' Iterations, and repairs do 372. 2 382. 6 | 329.8 | 311.9 268. 6 249.7 322.8 231.2 | 300. 5 287.3 357. 6 * 320.5 339. 6 
CONSTRUCTION COST INDEXES 
) ( erce composite® 1989— 100 221.0 225.0 226. 5 226. 7 227.6 230. 4 32.9 | 234. 6 234.7 236.0 237.0 237.0 237.1 
4} ' j 1914=100 | 330 339 §.. | 357  , ea ae 
AY 4 Companys | | 
. thes j 1913—100 502 508 | 513 515 514 517 523 524 525 527 528 531 535 
At do 519 526 536 542 541 543 550 550 550 556 557 557 557 
do 514 522 531 534 535 536 541 542 542 BAA 545 545 545 
S | do 465 473 | 478 479 475 477 484 | 485 485 4&8 490 490 495 
Ae 488 495 | 499 502 501 504 fll 511 512 512 512 529 530 
As 1¢ ill types do 357 366 369 | 371 371 371 374 | 374 376 376 378 379 379 
E. } 1A I 
4 | | 
A ’ , i < | 
} vu. 8 192f-29 = 100 218.0 219 220. 4 | 220. 9 222. 9 224. 7 228. 2 229. 6 230. 5 230.7 252.6 * 233. 2 233.4 
| ad 218. 6 220. 7 221.4 221.9 223.9 226. 4 229.9 231.6 | 232. 6 232. 8 234.3 234. 6 234.6 
} dc 230. 8 234. ¢ 234.3 | 3.2 233.7 | 236. 9 240.1 242.7 | 243.3 243.6 245.0 244.9 244.2 
| 
do 220.3 221. 4 | 222.3 222.9 224.8 226. 3 230.0 231.3 | 232.1 232. 2 | 234. 5 * 235. 0 235.4 
de 219.0 220. 7 221.3] 221.5 223. 4 225. 9 230. 0 231.9) 2326) 227) 245) "2349) 235.1 
| do 225.4 228. 4 228. 4 227.9 229. 3 232. 4 235. 6 238. 1 238.7 238. 9 240.4 240. 5 240. 2 
| a 236. 4 241.5 240.7 | 238.9 237.9 241.3 244.5 | 247.1 | 247.7 248.0 249.0 248.7 247.7 
do 203. 8 205. 1 205.8 | 206.2 208. 2 211.0 15.6) 217.7 |} 218. 218.5| 219.7 220. 2 220. 5 
I | 
; d 231.3 235.1) 248) 23.7 234.2| 237.4 240.5 | 243.1 243.7} 243.8 245.1 245.1 244.6 
} do 230. 5 235. 1 234.5 | 233.0 232.7 236. 1 239.1 | 241.7 242.3 242.5 243.6 243.4 242.5 
I Record: | | 
| 1913 = 100 383.1 392. 8 | 396. 2 | 388.9 390.1 391.8 397.0 | 398. 0 398.8 402.7 | 400.8 400. 4 400.1 
( de 621.4 530. 4 534. 4 | 527.9 528. 7 530 536. 7 537.9 538. 7 543.9 542.7 542.4 542.8 
I H way nstruction | | 
ere 8 pe > 192%-20— 100 146.2 155. 7 | 159.7 UO) 
| 
CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS | 
| terials. index 
. 4930 =e 108 182.3 192. 2 179.3 186.2 173. 2 155. 6 1M. 5 142 168. 6 r 169.5 r 180.8 75.5 coane 
4 dc 152 169. 8 166. 8 168. 1 174.8 176.0 183 172.7 178.4 | 7° 170.5 "17R0 1 91646 }-:...-...- 
REAL ESTATE 
. are | | 
Fed \ New J } paving | | 
wus. of dol 183, 559 217, 504 216, 154 241,423 | 235,742 | 204,050 224, 671 175, 821 180, 081 161, 584 164, 669 146, 237 145, 738 
\ 4 sla t* do 234, 070 268, 611 258, 401 332, 201 356, 491 3), St 0, 5T4 324, 75 293, 236 | 298,950 | 291,906 | 283, 195 | 275,375 
I H Bank ] a g advance | 
t 1. of 506 632 700 730 767 | 816 758 747 752 | 762 77 816 770 
New fa ind associa | | | 
t ta thous. of dol 517, 163 556, 469 467, 585 449, 963 | 393, 857 370, 681 384, 008 351, 142 440, 210 437, 967 475,383 | 473, 885 439, 615 
I | | 
H 1 do 188, 938 183, 493 145, 422 140,655 | 123,134] 117,079 29, 183 112, 098 141, 496 140, 567 153,678 | 149, 225 132, 330 
iH do 214, 412 248, ORD 219, OO1 113, SRS 182,978 | 168, 447 153, O84 148, 936 190, 539 193, 359 213, 666 219, 331 207, 123 
Re do 38, BAT 43, 410 $4, 827 34, 415 | 32, 002 36, 579 38, 786 34, 472 40, 879 39, 685 38, 687 38, 2809 | 37, 613 
, i ng do 21, 853 25, 575 20, 220 16,951 | 13,804 13, 693 13, 311 12, 638 16,048 | 16, 285 18, 870 18,107 | 17,831 
‘ - nurposs do 53, 073 55, 902 48, 115 44, 054 41, 939 39, 883 48, 744 43, O87 50, 348 48, 071 50, 482 48, 933 44,718 
New 1 f rigag recorded ($20,000 and | j | | | 
under mated total thous. of dol 1, 470, 812 |1, 624, 913 |1, 497, 824 |1, 544, 410 |1 457, 073 11, 320, 895 § 1,331,083 }1, 182,753 |1, 369, 284 |1, 370, 848 1, 443, 538 |1, 422, 262 |1, 370, 201 
Nonfar adjusted index 1% $0 om 10M 2.9 14.1 13.7 13.1 11.9 12.8 12.9 12.6 12.1 11.2) 11.3 11.2 | a: 7S 
re | thous. of dol 52, 980 49,8 45, 922 49, 953 55, 790 66, S21 68, 686 69, 136 71, 307 62, 965 58,744 56, 403 52, 220 
| 
. . a] ~ ry . 
DOMESTIC TRADE 
a : 
ADVERTISING | 
| 
Advert I xe xdjusted 
Printers’ Ink, combined index 1935-39 = 100 311 318 336 365 377 371 394 388 377 } 393 394 385 410 
Ma I do 316 341 338 | 342 342 319 347 | 344 343 338 355 350 368 
N paper do 306 | 297 310 322 344 338 302 314 296 | 337 324 303 314 
Outdoor do 288 327 302 360 350 372 356 380 327 340 323 331 319 
Ra do 273 269 27% 282 287 272 283 281 280 286 286 283 279 
rtising index do 280. 0 298. 8 317.2 308.8 290. 1 318. 8 335. 5 324.2 332. 9 | 328. 4 | 328. 9 204.7 
Ra 
( f a] thous. of dol 12, 293 12, 559 13,931 | 16,170 15,833 J * 16,708 | * 14,972) * 16,434) ° 15, 920 r 16, 597 |r 14, 867 11, 739 
4 nel. acce rie do 288 297 325 339 399 ’ 538 r 349 378 385 379 303 227 
igs ar trie do 3, 349 3, O48 3, 969 4, 649 4, 277 ’ 4,826 | 4,192 4, 452 4, 535 4, 829 | 4,375 3, 124 
tr equipment do 136 148 136 142 134 147 12s 144 139 153 | 133 i44 
i ur " do 226 239 244 228 | 259 251 248 303 276 288 204 | 269 
Food ks, confectionery do 3, 513 3, 371 3, 843 4, 341 4,319 4, 240 * 4,702 4, 251 4, 683 4, 443 4, 007 3, 954 | 3, 278 
" : l do 467 475 469 505 545 563 ’ 670 r 515 | 549 | 465 479 | 454 | 432 
Soay rs, etc do 1,310 1, 431 1, 664 1,877 1, 786 1, 831 r 1,603 1, 445 1, 659 1, 047 1, 785 1, 649 | 1, 063 
Smok aterial do 1, 577 1, 562 . 540 1, 853 1, 781 1, 797 1, 544 1, 698 | 1, 958 1, 901 1,914 1,831 | 1,375 
All other§ do 1, 429 1, 38 1, 742 2, 237 2, 217 2, 332 r 2,228 r2148 | *2,308| °2,130 2,161 | *°1,874 1, 827 
I » Preliminary. ! Data for August 1951, 85,000. +Minor revisions in number of dwelling units beginning January 1947 are available upon request. 
*New Details regarding the Department of Commerce construction cost index and data prior to April1950 are available in the “Statistical Supplement” to the May 1951 Con- 
tructi Building Materials Report. Data on home mortgages, compiled by the Veterans Administration, represent the amount of home loans closed monthly under the Servicemen’s 
Re r \ figures prior to August 1949 are available upon request. o’ Data reported at the beginning of each month are shown here for the previous month, 


Sincludes data for apparel and household furnishings, shown separately prior to the October 1950 SURVEY. 
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| - 
ADVERTISING—Continued ] | | 
Magazine advertising:t 
,- , tota’ an are EN ee thous. of dol * 32,604 | 33,577 49, 603 55,301 | 51,534 40, 673 30,863 | 42.904 52.246 | 55.993 
and accessories. ___._- Setiack de r 893 | 3, 273 5 540 548 2 705 | 536 18: 2 29 - aa 
Au motive, incl. accessories_____- a r 3,822 3.772 4, 255 648 4 071 519 : eos 3. ona 3 oa > one 
Building materials §...._..._.___- do | * 1,083 1, 128 2, 537 2 397 1. 491 | 745 1. 033 1 377 rs 45! 2° 082 
Poel oh ones DE pane do r 4, 841 4, 338 5, 416 6, 463 6145] 5.288 4 359 5 710 6 284 a’ kao 
‘oods, soft drinks, confectionery _- do r 5,875 , 435 6, 724 8 5OR 7. 488 5 82 4979 7’ 298 7 78] 7 207 
Beer, wine, liquors §. ==. do "1,736 1, 476 1, 965 2,436} 2,703 | 3,789 1602} 2067 2 464 27 - 
jponemets eet and supplies § = | 2,057 | 1, 574 3, 648 4, 435 | 3, 870 3, 136 1, 106 2, 153 35251 4.072 
furnishings §__--_....- do 698 | 92 2, 767 650 3, 079 1, 753 89 502 2 696 | 5 
Industrial seatertale f. i ee : do | °1,741 1, 588 | 2, 657 | 2 713 | 2, 292 1, * 1, oa ane 2 poe Poa 
nes, cleansers, ete____..........- do a ~- 865 | 1,091 | 1, 421 | 1, 324 811 76: 1. 167 1. 289 | 
moking materials.__-------- do....| 71,348) 1,116] 1,49 1, 556 1. 419 1, 429 1. 137 1° 94] 1 267 
ag do } ’ 7, 627 | 5, O35 | 11, 506 12, 439 | 13, 949 10, 707 8, 781 11, 859 12. 864 
ES ee thous. of lines 3, 175 3, 791 4, 505 4, 602 3, 958 3, 106 3, 520 4, 050 4, 464 4, 531 
Newspaper advertising: | 
—. eae do 173, 092 186, 524 | 207,305 | 230, 288 298, 880 217, 856 73,177 176, 831 918, 341 
Classified we esesvoceccececocecoccoococesce do 42, 684 45 005 | 45, 888 47.678 42.944 39, 099 42,772 40. 355 49, 358 | 
Display, EE eee ..do 130, 409 14] is 161 4 7 182, 610 183, 936 178, 757 130, 405 136, 475 168, 984 | 
TN TI do 9, 338 8,969} 8, 793 11,314 11. 721 8. 395 8 165 7’ 489 | 8° 710 
ancial._.....------------------ do 2,683 | 1,832) 2,091 2, 531 2, 267 2, 347 3, 232 2" 205 2" 724 
Rae do 26, 048 | a) 451 | da, 1 41, 222 39, 502 29, 682 24. 066 29 435 33, 886 | 38 O78 
WROUNE...~.---- 00550 ---- 22-0 00------2-- do 92,339 | 105, 287 117,829 | 127,542] 130,447] 138,334 94, 841 97.353 | 123,664 | 123’ 619 
POSTAL BUSINESS | | 
Money orders | | 
Domestic, issued (50 cities): 
Number PelbMbhidtidatdhecccocoscodns thousands__| 4, 062 4, 228 | 4,039 5 474 4.413 4, 662 4, 826 4.454 | | 7 183 
Damestic, paid (ets: ebay thous. of dol | 83, 459 88,172 | 91,350) 100,802] 102,139 97,712 § 107,031 99, 820 128" 681 
omestic, pa 
waewe ewe e een eneseree------ thousands._| 12, 279 al® 842 ; 12, 836 14, 218 14, 739 14, 191 14, 599 12, 574 | 15, 874 17. 472 
Po ccccceccoenccesenccocccees- thous. of dol 183, 502 210, 887 | 206,145 222, 33 225, 332 209, 795 221.714 195.274 | 249,063 348. 166 
PERSONAL CONSUMPTION | 
EXPENDITURES | 
| | 
Seasonally adjusted quarterly totals at annual rates:t| 
Goods and services, total..._.......-- bil. of dol — | 202 198. 4 208. 2 | 
| i 
Durabie goods, total - - ----.....------ ee 34.3 29. 4 31 ai 
Automobiles and parts____-_-._. do ERS PAS | 14.3 12.9 25 | 
Furniture and household a do faite 16. ( 12.4 18 
Other durable goods... ____- do al 4.0 | rn 3 
| | 
Nondurable goods, total__.........---- ..do anne | 105. 5 104.9 111.5 
Clothing and shoes__._...__..--- a = : 19. 6 19.2 | 0. 4 
Food and alcoholic beverages. ___.......do wae 62.6 62.7 67.0 
CS eee do 5.1 5 2 | 54 
Semidurable housefurnishings -__- do ke ; | 2.4 | 20 2 4 
== Sse eee * banaiee 4.4] { 17 
Other nondurable goods... __.---__-- do ; | 11.3 11.2 16 
ae do | 62.7 64.0 | 65. 2 
a ------—- SS , 9.8 10.1 
a iti<ciredsies ann 20. 1 0. 5 2.9 
Personal service............-..---... | eR teow 3.9 3g  ° 
oe on 3.9 | 3.9 39 
_ do Pee 5.2 | | 5 3 5 4 
SS aay 20.3 | 20.7 21.0 
RETAIL TRADE | 
All types of retail stores: | 
Estimated sales (andjusted), total 2 _mil. of dol 12,313 | 12, 12, 498 12, 077 11,613 | 14,463 11, 866 10,913 | 12,563 11, 580 
——— ae ene eees ° | : a | 4, 4 }- By} 4, 243 : 678 | 243 4, 165 3,844) 4,223 3° 973 
Se cwcneneneses o ” é, &, 492 2, 309 998 2, 520 2,361 | 2, 560 2, 297 
ae eal cle oe ———— - 2, = | 2, 632 2 = 2, 131 1, 826 | 2, 314 2, 180 2,360} 2,108 
arts and accesso 0 271 | a 34 | 72 245 207 | 182 200 
Building materials and hardware group# 189 
mil. of dol 1,117 1, 248 1, 125 | 1 964 930 926, | Poy 992 1. 054 
Building materials’ -------...-. do 745 874 787 | 668 547 612 | 537 | 641 a0 
_— implements__.-...........-- do 167 161 133 103 121 a1 | 109 144 | 15 
et Ce = 205 214 205 | 193 #2 93 1 07 9 
Homefurnishings group” do 685 778 | 752 | 6 “4 796 ~~ ha a oo 
Furniture and housefurnishings”_.__ do 356 392 | 385 345 438 331 | 02 334 39) 
Household appliances and cumanued do 329 386 | 387 269 358 27 | 47 259 Or) 
Jewelry storesc’__...-...-- do 72 | 85 | 92 102 259 80 | 69 78 80 
ene ~ es do 7,558} 7,770] 8,036 7, 833 93 10, 220 7,701 | 7 06s 8 340 7 607 
Apparel groupa’---...------ do 583 641 8 844 871 289 77 616 "903 * wae 
Mren’s clothing and furnishings” do 140 | 134 191 203 223 363 210 154 , 104 159 
Women’s apparel and accessories do 247 | 304 | 403 400 402 553 238 ory 418 359 
Family and other apparel’____. do 83 | 89 | 11¢ 118 127 197 108 86 126 97 
Sh _.  pecneacsaneneeeenneee oo 113 | 114 145 124 120 176 121 98 165 119 
CENT do 293 | 298 | 302 306 207 401 303 296 398 102 
Eating om drinking places 9 - - ___- do-.- 928 986 | 979 991 913 O85 940 847 974 049 
’ Revised. 
a = BA maepeomn Inf venation Bure a, Inc.) are available back to January 1948 only. Beginning with the Octobe r | 
4 > tO of the two components “house qi e atc.”’ and “‘househol nishi ’ move ir 
equi ment” and “housefurnishings, etc.” Revised data for J nu ary 1948 M 7 I 150 a are _— 2 flat i: oom ; - st. : iS peg irked rious a ee 
}Revised series. Estimates of personal consumption expenditures have been revised beginning 1946; revised figures for the grad total and for tots ll durable 
services are shown as components of gross national product in tabk 43 in part V of the National Income Supplement i> the SURVI July 1951 Revised quarté 
shown later Not available after June 195 





1946-47 appear on p. 23 of the December 1950 Survey; revisions for those items for 1948-lst quarter 1950 will be 
Dollar estimates of sales for all types of retail stores and for chain stores and mail-o 
are shown beginning with the October 1949 Survey 
tories of all types of retail stores (unadjusted and adjusted series) appear on pp. 21 
Revised beginning 1943. o' Revised beginning 1948. 
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September 1951 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1950 Rt , — : 1951 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the Septe Now D Fet 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey July August . —” October | * \ gl — January cbr March April | May June July 
DOMESTIC TRADE—Continued 
RETAIL TRADE—Continued | 
allt f retail storest—Continued 
t mat ed sales (unadjusted), total—Continued | 
i\durable-goods stores ? —Continued | 
Ne ood group § mil. of dol__| 2, 819 2, 752 2, 79% 2, 620 2, 61 3, 086 2, 705 2, 591 2,978 2, 705 2, 902 r 2,995 2, 876 
Grocery and combination 9? do | 2, 289 2, 205 2, 244 2, O82 2, 126 2, 519 2,174 2, 005 2,414 2, 169 2, 324 r 2,416 2, 282 
Other food do 530 547 548 538 534 567 531 496 564 536 578 579 594 
Filling stations do 655 629 582 586 57! 615 5s 535 596 596 628 632 633 
General-merchandise group$ do | 1, 306 1,379 1, 481 1, 442 1, 449 2, 429 1, 283 1, 129 1, 420 1, 204 1,414 1,379 1,146 
Department, including mail-order$.__do 855 924 | 1, 008 979 1, 080 1,613 881 756 933 857 929 r 890 723 
General, including general merchandise | 
with food mil. of dol__| 166 160 160 149 157 194 139 129 155 149 164 170 147 
Dry goods and other general merchandise” 
mil. of dol 124 125 136 136 147 228 119 101 133 128 143 138 112 
Variety do 161 169 177 178 185 394 143 143 199 160 178 182 164 
Other retail storesO do 974 1, 083 1, 045 1,046 1, 049 1,414 1, 108 1, 054 1, 142 1, 033 ’ 1,053 1, 026 965 
Liquor do 134 137 145 149 164 268 146 143 154 136 144 ’ 147 132 
Other$ do 840 946 900 897 886 1, 146 962 912 987 897 Yoo r 880 833 
Estimated sales (adjusted), total do 12, 700 12, 682 12, 133 11, 759 11, 387 12, 194 13, 307 13, 075 12, 324 12, 025 12, 075 11,925 11, 816 
Durable-goods stores do 4, 679 4, 604 4, 417 4,179 3, 670 4, 099 4,772 4,723 4, 240 3, 3, 968 ’ 3, 883 3,714 
Automotive group do 2, 763 2, 690 2, 570 2, 399 2, 074 2, 389 2, 742 2, 764 2, 427 2, 255 2, 261 r 2, 220 2, 066 
M otor-vehicle dealers do 2, 512 2, 454 2, 389 2, 225 1, 910 2,173 2, 496 2, 520 2, 207 2, 056 2, 075 2, 046 1, 896 
Parts and accessories do 251 206 181 174 165 216 246 244 220 199 186 r174 170 
Building materials and hardware group 
mil. of dol 1, 084 1,143 1,015 Use) 925 988 1,154 1, 129 1, 084 1, 057 1, 063 r 1,019 1,004 
Building materials do 723 778 684 670 624 626 755 74! 721 716 700 r 668 669 
Hardware do 210 210 198 192 191 213 244 241 223 206 211 206 203 
Homefurt ngs group do 739 760 727 7 576 625 767 730 627 579 547 r 549 548 
Furniture and housefurnishings do 397 384 367 348 318 357 413 381 356 335 322 323 336 
Household appliances and radios do 342 376 360 339 258 269 355 349 272 244 224 226 212 
Jewelry stor do 93 101 104 107 95 97 109 100 102 105 es) 96 96 
Nondurable-goods stores do 8, 021 7, 987 7, 716 7, 580 7.717 8, 094 8, 535 8, 3 8, O85 8, 029 8, 107 r 8,042 8, 102 
Apparel group do 778 78S 768 77 792 819 937 S44 763 77 816 779 806 
Men's clothing and furnishings do 190 190 184 189 191 195 238 219 175 183 192 182 202 
W omer apparel and accessories do 344 355 352 356 366 384 414 368 342 365 372 r 361 358 
Family and other apparel do | 113 110 108 106 109 114 131 119 lll 109 113 106 112 
Shoes do 131 133 125 119 126 126 154 138 135 122 139 r 130 134 
Drug stores do 295 302 304 308 309 308 320 331 333 319 318 325 320 
Eating and drinking places do | 911 929 938 933 929 957 ust 981 wt 972 979 966 
Food grout do 2, 7! 2, 728 2, 640 2, 624 2, 718 2, 802 2, 840 2, 885 2, 883 2, 871 2, 920 * 2, 884 2, 927 
Grocery and combination do i 2, 22 2, 192 2, 127 2, 096 2,177 2, 282 2, 278 2, 322 2, 323 2, 308 2, 344 * 2,31 2, 329 
Other food do 528 536 514 528 540 520 562 563 560 563 576 * 567 598 
Fill ng stations do 601 590 564 553 579 613 648 647 629 608 599 601 581 
General rchandise group do 1, 605 1, 523 1, 445 1,350 1, 365 1, 494 1, 68 1, 494 1, 381 1, 410 1, 427 °1,417 1, 431 
De pa irtement, including mail-order do 1, 122 1, 037 9S 1 895 906 1,011 1,123 1, 006 903 927 932 r 935 956 
Other retail stores do 1,078 1, 127 1, 056 1, 042 1, 025 1, 101 1, 168 1, 170 1, 102 1, 070 1, 049 1,043 1,070 
Estimated inventories (adjusted), total do 14, 125 15, 076 15, 793 16, 697 6, 787 16, 754 17, 422 17, 817 18, 642 18, 977 18,958 | * 18, 7: » 18, 556 
Durable-g tores do 5, 135 5, 484 5, 807 6, 482 6, 576 6, 644 6, 812 6, 896 7, 572 7,812 7, 917 ‘7, 27,737 
Automotive group do 1, 574 1,744 1, 781 2, 093 2, 101 2, 165 2, 161 2, 211 2, 2, 654 2, 782 r 2, 833 » 2,648 
Building materials and hardware group 
mil. of dol 2, 02 2, 042 2, 192 2, 296 2, 370 2, 445 2, 567 2, 507 2, 667 2, 703 2, 702 * 2,708 » 2,793 
Homefurnishings group do 1, 069 1,214 1,325 , 590 1, 503 1, 519 1, 552 1, 633 1, 789 1, 883 , 864 r 1,766 ? 1,736 
Jewelry stores do 471 484 509 "503 512 515 §32 45 573 572 569 r 561 » 560 
Nondurable-goods stores do 8, 990 9, 592 9, 986 10, 215 10, 211 10, 110 10, 610 10, 921 11, 070 11, 165 11, 041 10,852 | » 10,819 
Apparel grout do 1, 835 1, 989 2, 038 2, 078 2, 093 2, 076 2, 146 2, 202 2, 220 2, 333 2, 311 r 2, 336 » 2,370 
Drug st s do 54 619 620 596 588 572 623 650 640 652 r 658 » 668 
Eating a rinking places do 420 435 456 45: 490 540 () (4) () () () «) («) 
Food 1 do 1,619 1,779 1, 802 1, 789 1, 672 1, 620 1, 785 1, 874 1, 883 1,817 1,812 1,743 > 1,765 
Filling stations do 392 377 385 361 331 322 () () (*) () () () () 
General-merchandise group do 2, 805 2, 004 3, 181] 3, 340 3, 390 3, 409 3, 573 3, 660 3, 76 3, 812 3, 734 "3, 587 » 3,576 
Other retail stores do 1, 325 1, 399 1, 504 1, 598 1, 647 1, 571 12,483 12, 535 1 2, 567 12, 551 12,524 | 12,528] » 12,440 
Chain stores i sil-order houses:t 
Sales, estimated, total ¢ do 2, 496 2, 485 2, 588 2, 498 2, 522 3, 389 2, 342 2, 194 2, 692 2,411 2, 615 * 2, 654 » 2,358 
Apparel group do 186 196 262 246 246 381 lus 176 301 219 259 * 257 >? 199 
a Tanin wens do 24 24 41 40 44 6y 36 28 41 32 35 7 » 25 
Women’s wear do 9) 98 125 121 118 182 90 85 147 109 127 +120 » 23 
hoes do 56 5S 75 64 64 yy 55 48 89 61 77 °79 » 58 
Aut rts and accessories do r 80 67 57 49 47 77 49 46 53 51 58 64 > 60 
Dahlin senkentaie do 126 142 136 137 111 7 96 81 90 104 114 r113 > 106 
Drug s do 66 66 66 68 64 97 67 68 73 66 68 70 » 70 
Fating a nking places do 51 52 50 52 49 54 52 47 53 52 54 53 » 54 
Furniture ousefurnishings do 29 31 33 30 27 39 23 23 25 23 26 ° 26 23 
General sndise group do 652 656 692 671 733 1, 140 554 502 656 606 661 r 660 > 5Oi 
Depar ent, dry goods, and general mer- 
cha ‘ mil. of dol 420 397 27 398 423 642 319 285 378 369 406 408 » 338 
Mail er italog sales) do M 105 105 112 143 158 104 87 wo 90 93 ' 87 274 
Variety és 136 142 149 150 156 326 12 120 167 135 149 153 » 138 
Grocery and combination do 902 843 878 S40 862 1, 037 SYS 876 1, 0382 913 Ys) sf 1, 018 » 921 
Indexes of sale T 
Unadjusted, combined index 9 1935-39 = 100 328.8 325. 2 341.2 336.0 346.1 442.4 315.0 316.3 338. 0 335. 2 347.9 * 343.3 » 322.4 
Ad — d ( — ined index 9 do 354.7 347.3 331.9 323. 2 323.9 344.7 366. 9 356. 6 342.3 343.3 348. 9 * 342.6 » 347.4 
Apparel groupa" do 301.8 315.4 314.3 305. 4 309. 5 330.8 354. 1 324. 6 312. 2 306. 0 330.9] °319.4] »* 321.7 
\fer 1's wear do 274.8 286. 1 il. 1 257.5 269. 9 306. 0 313.9 234.9 230.9 247.0 267.7 ° 254.4 » 230.0 
W omer wearo" do 381.8 393. 5 402.2 407.1 400.5 431.2 452.1 414.1 411.3 413.9 427.8 * 423.6 * 412.3 
Shoe do.. 237.8 254.7 241.6 231.7 242. 5 245.6 281.5 259. 3 260. 5 230.9 271.4 * 253.0 » 255.3 
Aut e parts and accessories” do 407.7 339. 1 308. 6 271.0 240. 5 322. 1 386. 6 386. 9 336.9 307.9 304.0 308.0] »*304.5 
Build sterialss" do 442.1 450.7 409. 4 403. 0 393.7 398.3 451.6 436.0 396. 8 391.3 380.6 * 370.4 ® 372.1 
Drug store do 221.2 | 224. 6 227.8 223.4 | 219. ¢ 226. 3 234.0 244. 1 241.2 231.4 229.8 234.9 » 236.6 
Eating and drinking places<" do | 216.9 220. 4 214.4 214.6 | 210.4 218. | 224. 6 221.9 221.8 | 225. 6 230.8 * 229.6 * 228.9 
Furniture and house a a 7 do 314.9 289. 5 293. 4 262. 3 215.2 248.4 290. 5 | 270.7 | * 241.5 231.6 228. 2 * 239.3 » 245.0 
General-merchandise group” do 369.7 | 347.3 321.5 300.1 | 312.7 | 333.0 376. 1 347.3 316.6 326. 8 333. 6 * 322.2 » 329.6 
Depart me t, ay ‘goods, and general mer- | 
chandise 1935-39 = 100 477.7 437.0 400.8 341.8 381.7 401.8 75.9 440.7 385.8 410.2 412.6 * 395.2 » 403.8 
Mail-order do 342.8 309. 7 260. 2 253. 2 | 290. 7 308. 2 343.8 204. 4 273.4 258.8 281.3 * 279. 1 » 286. 1 
Variety vedic. wn 236.9| 234.2 235.5] 223.4 246. 8 248. 9 239. 6 238. 1 242.2 247.1] *238.4) » 244.7 
Grocery and combination a ees 410.9 | 402. 2 | 391.2 304.8 | 399. 5 424.4 421.8 427.6 432.7 | 437.7 444.3 439.4 | » 446.2 


Data for eating and drinking places and filling stations are included with those for other retail stores. » Preliminary. 
Revisions for chain stores and mail-order houses for 1943-July 1948 are shown on p. 23 of the April 1950 Sunvgy. 


* Revised 


tSee note 1 


2 Revised 


irked — 


beginning 1943. 


on p. 5-8. 


§Revised beginning 1947. 


o' Revised beginning 1948. 


© Revised beginning 1945. 
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1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey | 


1950 
= a Septem- Octo- Novem- Decen 
July August ber ber ber her 








RETAIL TRADE—Continued 


Department stores: 
Accounts receivable, end of month: 
Charge accounts... --_-- _.1941 average=100 
Instalment accounts-- do 
Ratio of collections to accounts receivable 
Oharge accounts. ...............- percent 
Instalment accounts____.... .....-- do 
Sales by type of payment: 


| ESS, Se percent of total sales 
Charge account sales__...........- do 
Instalment sales...._...............-- do 

Sales, unadjusted, total U. S_______- 1935-39= 100 
RE See do 
SO ee do 
3G 2S OTS do 
SSE do 
ee additnebeses do 
EE I do 
<i) co do 
dc EE _...d0 
ARS ara ..do 
SEE a ee 

8 SN RT See eae do 
San Francisco Cr A Se ..do 
Sales, adjusted, total U. 8.f._........_--- do 
RR AF aE do 
eet ee ewe do 
GES Se a do 
Cleveland? SS a do 
Sa ae ~ 
Kansas ont a ra SO - 
EE EE A do 
a a do. 
TT TS do 
ES ER aaa do 
eee do 
SP do 
Stocks, total U. 8., end of month:t 
i  nemeeaid do 
ER do 
Mail-order and store sales: 

Total sales, 2 companies_____....__- thous. of dol 
Montgomery Ward & Co___.___-_. do 
Sears, Roebuck & Co___.________. do 

Rural sales of general merchandise: 

Total U. 8., unadjusted____...___- 1935-39 = 100 
te do 
esos = 
aa _— Se eee IS 

do 

Total v S. vnenente De aaa do 
East... ee a ee a 4 do 
Ey rr rae ....do0 
| a ORR sae do 

do. 


WHOLESALE TRADE 


Service and limited-function wholesalers:t 
Sales, estimated (unadj.), total mil. of dol 
Durable-goods establishments d 
Nondurable-goods establishments d 
Inventories, estimated (unadj.), total do 
Durable-goods establishments_- 
Nondurable-goods establishments 








POPU LATION 
Population, continental United States:§ 
Total, inci. armed forces overseas thou 
EMPLOYMENT 
Employment status of civilian noninstitutior 
population: 
Estimated number 14 yey: of age and 
a thousar 
SS OP a aS i 
EE aes i 
Civilian labor force, total._........__- do 
a * 
LL etd 2 aa aaa do 
Pee------—----- ee 
|. Mee do 
ES a do 
Agricultural employment... : do 
no mt gga employment... _...._- do 
RYE TE do 
CS  =—_ 


r Revised. » Preliminary. 
Revisions in the adjusted indexes of departn 


p. 24 of the April 1950 SuRVEY; revised data for San Francis co fo wr 1919-48 apt pear 


tent 
r 


upon request. Current revisions for Dallas are 


for the districts and, therefore, are subject to further revi 
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on pp. 18-20 of the October 1949 SuRVEY: unpubl 


Data beginning April 1950 have been adjust 
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. aks 1950 1951 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics oy | | ' =a . : 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the Se " Novem- | Decem- Febru- : 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey | July August | — October 7 _ January ary March April | May June | July 
EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 
EMPLOYMENT—Continued | 
Em} nagricultural establishments: f | | 
" T S ept. o abo | 
pots ie sitet thousands..| 44,006} 45,080 | 45,684] 45,808) 45,873 | 46,505] 45,246) 45,390] 45,850] © 45,908] + 46,232] + 46,563] » 46,380 
Manufacturing do | 14,777 15, 454 15, 685 15, 827 5, 765 15, 789 15, 784 15, 978 16,022 | * 15,955 | °15,873 | * 15,964] » 15,830 
D . industries do > O78 8 204 & 423 & 618 8. 664 | 8, 717 8. 742 &, 877 | &, 960 r 9,003 ’ 8, O87 9,006 ? 8, 858 
NT, rable-goods industries do 6, 799 7, 156 7, 262 7, 209 7,101 | 7, 072 7, 042 7, 101 7, 053 * 6, 952 ’ 6, 886 * 6, 958 » 6,972 
Mini total do 922 950 Ose 939 938 937 932 930 924 ‘9ll ‘913 923 » 896 
~ Metald.__ do 103 103 103 102 | 103 104 105 106 105 104 104 105 » 106 
a ntiinaieenting do 74] 75 74 74 73 73 73 72 68 70 70 
Bit oalo* do | 382 408 407 406 404 408 403 402 396 * 382 77 379 356 
r and nat * gas prod tior | 
ats en ae on? on 250] 256 255 257 253 252 250] 255] 256 261}... 
~ ning and quarrying lo 101 103 | 103 | 102 102 Ys Ys 97 100 * 103 106 r 108 > 108 
Contr tructior . do 2, 532 2, 629 2, 626 2, 631 2, 571 2, 403 2, 281 2, 228 2, 326 * 2,471 2, 592 » 2, 683 » 2,726 
Tra nand public utilities do....| 4,062 4, 120 4, 139 4, 132 4, 123 4, 125 4, 072 4, 082 4,112 4,132) 74,138) 14,161] » 4,166 
interstate fatireadta do 1, 414 | 1, 441 1, 458 1. 462 1, 465 1, 460 1, 428 1, 429 | 1, 451 ’ 1, 463 1, 465  ) Baer 
, 2 railways and bus lines 0 | 148 146 146 145 145 14 145 144 | 144 144 144 EE dai Dietilee 
Tele — io | 620 623 | 622 | 621 615 620 618 623 626 * 629 * 630 Gr Tchtctabes 
Telegrap! do 47 47 | 48 48 48 49 48 48 48 "48 49 48 |.---.-.... 
Gas and electric utilities do 530 532 630 | 525 524 522 521 520 519 r 520 521 OF Licentette 
Trad do 9. 390 0, 474 9, 641 10, 443 9, 592 9, 554 9,713 * 9, 627 ’ 0, 676 * 9,728 » 0, 656 
Wh rade do 2 528 2 582 2 005 2 616 2, 587 2, 593 2, 500 2, 579 2, 67 r 2, 5RO > 2, 584 
Re 0 6, 862 6, 892 7. 036 | 7. 7, 005 6, 961 7,123 ’ 7,048 ’ 7,109 *7, 148 * 7,072 
7 merchandise stores lo 1, 372 1,387] 1,474 2, 1, 459 1, 431 1,512) +*1,453]) ©*1,472) +1,457] » 1,397 
. or stores rT 1, 203 1, 200 | 1, 210 l, 1, 244 1, 257 1, 264 ‘1, 264 r 1,209 r 1, 269 » 1,276 
r = and aesemasten desis. Ae 46 749 | 743 743 738 736 "739 742 ’ 748 » 753 
Fir io 1, 831 1, 837 1, 827 | 1, 1, 831 1, 839 1, 854 1, 865 1, 875 1, 893 ? 1,907 
Ses 0 4, 841 4, 827 4,816 | 4, 604 4, 666 4, 65 4,682] °4,745/ °4,7 '4,834] » 4,852 
H ging places do 515 512 | 475 430 429 432 | 435 445 451 479 
, do 363 359 358 353 354 351 | 351 * 354 * 360 365 
( i dyeing pl s lo 152 147 150 147 146 145 150 153 159 161 : 
Seven do 5,741 5, 793 6, 004 6, 376 6, O88 6, 122 6, 217 6, 292 6, 377 ° 6,377 » 6, 356 
I Federal Reserve do 44, 259 44,914 45, 196 45, 408 45, 501 45, 605 45, 804 46, O78 46, 266 ’ 46, 111 ° 46,513 | © 46,622] » 46, 562 
. ’ g ‘ | 14, 977 15. 333 15, 444 15, 606 15. 635 15, 692 15, 852 16, 009 16, 058 r 16, 102 ’ 16, 101 r 16, 105 » 16, 044 
uf 0 | 15 942 042 937 937 G38 939 939 930 rol4 rol4 rgl9 P8889 
‘ do 2. 366 9. 434 9 454 2. 506 2 521 2 452 2, 507 2, 503 2, 556 * 2,574 2, 566 2, 555 > 2, 548 
| ‘ blie utilities io 4,021 4, 073 | 4,119 4, 138 4, 126 4, 125 4, 107 4,117 4, 147 4, 153 r4,141 4,132] » 4,124 
, ‘ ae 9, 556 9, 651 9, 650 9, 630 9, 620 9, 692 9, 722 | 9, 769 9, 762 9, 773 r9,814 r 9,853 » 9, 826 
1 do 1, 804 1, 819 1, 83% 1, 839 1, 838 1, 846 1, 840 | 1, 848 1,854 1, 856 1, 896 1,874 » 1,879 
do 4, 779 4,779 4, 768 4, 733 4,747 4,741 4, 737 4,728 4, 729 4,745 4,704 * 4,786 » 4,780 
( lo 5, 851 5, 883 5, 983 6, 019 6, 077 6,119 6, 100 6, 165 6, 230 6, 204 6, 347 ’ 6, 398 » 6,472 
Pr manufacturing industries: 
Total (1 # Labor thousands..| 12,151 12, 802 13, 016 13, 133 13, 044 13, 056 13, 018 13, 186 13,189 | © 13,108 | + 13,004 | © 13,058 | » 12,895 
ndnstries do | 6. 597 6, 900 7,013 7, 186 7, 210 7, 254 7, 256 7, 371 7, 428 * 7,445 * 7,417 * 7,412 7,246 
( ar iccessories do 19 20 22 22 23 24 25 27 29 30 32 34 » 36 
] wood products (except furni 
thousands 750 783 790 785 77: 7h 739 | 736 722 "752 770 77 » 755 
R nlaning mills do 444 465 468 462 452 440 29 428 426 * 442 * 452 459 . 
I xtures 0 wi 319 327 329 327 326 321 324 326 ° 2317 r 302 r URS » 282 
iss xluets do 440 459 458 471 477 474 473 473 479 483 454 r 485 » 475 
products do 114 122 117 127 129 128 128 128 130 132 131 130 |... 
] ist ries do 1,054 1, 086 | 1, 105 1,117 1, 126 1, 142 1,149 1, 153 1, 159 * 1, 161 °1,161 r 1, 169 > 1,163 
} steel works, and rolling | | 
thousands _| 543 550 | 552 | 552 54 556 559 560 561 561 * 565 571 
Pr ng and refining of nonfer- | | 
thousands. _| 45 46 4 46 45 47 47 47 47 47 46 4s <a 
Fa rod. (except ordnance, ma- | 
portation equipment 
: thousands 771 R14 837 850 &50 852 847 852 858 ’ 859 850 843 Sil 
i ex pt electrical an i 
thousands 120 132 137 137 135 133 130 132 | 134 133 130 129 
M x electrica do 1, O32 | 1, (Mi 1, 050 1, 104 1, 133 1, 163 1,192 1,215 | 1, 231 * 1,239 r 1,246 1,256 > 1,236 
} nery 0 620 | H55 67 710 721 72 711 716 | 72 ‘718 r 709 r 705 » 674 
r ' 1, 070 118] 4,134 1, 157 1, 139 1, 160 1,175 1, 233 1,253 | °1,243] +*1,231] +1,232] »1,218 
A 757 7S1 | 7RS 795 760 767 767 791 793 °774 * 753 737 : 
Air 1 0 188 190 209 225 239 252 264 288 299 * 309 317 330 
lilding and re rs 0 68 79 7¢ 76 76 79 83 95 96 O4 95 as “a ss 
R pment do 48 48 | 49 50 52 52 52 49 54 ’ 56 57 5s oat . 
Inst : related products ‘ 178 187 199 | 205 209 211 211 21 218 22 222 * 223 » 217 
M mfg. industries ac 358 3v9 418 436 432 424 413 427 429 * 422 410 r 300 » 379 
‘ « is s do 5, 554 5, 902 6, 003 5, 947 5, 834 5, 802 5, 762 5, 815 5, 761 ’ 5, 663 5, 587 5,646 » 5, 649 
| r r ts de 1, 231 1, 331 1, 3% 1, 260 1, 196 1, 155 1,120 1, 099 1, 006 * 1, 085 * 1,097 r 1,144 > 1,218 
. cts dk 235 236 236 | 240 244 254 251 238 233 2: 229 233 aeethct 
r icts do 116 114 107 | 102 100 97 95 95 99 103 109 | 7 
( reserving do 223 302 324 226 171 143 132 127 125 128 136 154 sgpecene 
I lucts do 14 192 14 196 193 190 188 188 190 190 190 192 
I do i“ 169 159 | 149 149 146 147 145 147 °143 146 155 . 
I ( inufactures do 75 82 RY S9 “4 83 80 80 78 76 74 * 76 74 
Te eT roducts di 1, 160 1, 224 1, 255 1, 264 1, 262 1, 258 1, 257 1, 269 1, 223 1, 214 1, 206 1,199 » 1, 161 
| fabric mills do | 571 505 606 607 606 604 602 604 564 * 567 ' 573 583 = 
Kr ls do | 209 227 233 236 234 234 232 236 236 230 222 215 —— 
A yther finished textile prod- 
ts thousands __| 981 1, O89 1, 099 1, 100 1,056 1, 064 1, 070 1,115 1, 106 * 1, 047 1,001 ° 1,000 » 992 
Men'sa boys’ suits and coats lo 127 138 137 138 137 137 138 141 141 138 135 i Biesademests 
Me < boys’ furnishings and work 
thousands 232 252 254 254 253 251 251 259 263 261 253  ; a 
VM terwear lo 26 307 305 297 275 296 303 317 305 * 267 * 251 256 . -_ 
Pay illied products do 306 410 418 421 427 428 423 423 424 427 °424 427 » 419 
I " and paperboard mills.. do 24 207 210 210 211 212 209 209 209 "212 213 216 . : 
Pr shing, a ulied industries | 
thousands 40 504 510 | 514 515 518 510 510 512 510 510 511 » S07 
p r 0 150 150 | 151 150 | in) 152 149 150 150 151 152 153 peousenn 
( al printing do 164 165 | 167 | 170 170 171 170 170 170 168 168 ST caianhs 
r Revise eliminary 
tRe Beginning with the October 1949 Survey, the indicated series on « mployment, payrolls, and hours and earnings have been revised to incorporate three major changes: 
(1) ad e current Standard Industrial Classification for manufacturing industries: (2 reclassification of reporting establishments on the basis of major postwar product or activity; 
(3) ad 1947 bench-mark levels and a revision in estimating production-worker employment. Published revisions are as follows: Employees in nenegriouiturel establishments by 
major gr isted series on p. 24 of the November 1949 SuRVEY (except for data on trade and service which have been further revised for 1939-46 and are shown on p. 22 of the Decem- 
ber 1950 ser total, mfg., trade, and service), p. 23 of the December 1950 issue; other components of the adj. series, p. 22 of the May 1950 Survey; production workers in mfg.— 
total ‘ tries, pp. 17 and 24 of the September 1950 ScRVEY; nondurabk -goods industries, pp. 23-24 of the October 1950 issue. Unpublished revisions wil! be shown later. 


bituminous-coa] mining for August 1948-June 1949 are shown in note at bottom of p. 8-11 of the September 1950 SuRVEY. 











































































































x Ej ry x 7 re] 
8-12 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS September Sei 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through | 2 L 1950 7 1951 

1948 and descri notes are shown in the Sonia l “he = ge ion ; , 

1949 Sta Supplement to the Survey | July | August | Septem October “ee | -~y January ay | Fe ebru- | March | April May Tune July 

EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 
EMPLOYMENT—Continued | | | | 

Production workers in mfg. industriest—Con. | | 

Total (U. 8. Dept. of Labor)—Continued 

Nondurable-goods industries—Continued 
Chemicals and allied ucts__.__ thousands. -| 479 491 506 523 521 524 526 532 | 539 r 538 31 r KOR Re 
Industrial organic chemica]s___- do | 152 155 158 159 160 161 163 163 | 167 168 170 172 » 52 
Products of petroleum and coal_- -- do 182 193 | 189 190 191 191 190 191 192 194 194 197 ‘ 
Petroleum refining.----...-..--- SS” 139 147 145 | 147 148 147 147 148 149 150 151 | 153 » 198 
ET I igicéctcoasecce-- do | 200 208 | 215 219 222 222 222 222 220 19 r 919 > 
Tires and inner tubes. a do 88 90 | 92 92 93 92 91 91 88 r 87 88 =~ ? ai 
Leather and jeather products_____ do 351 | 370 372 367 360 359 364 374 371 ’ 353 1 | 24 a 
Footwear (except rubber) __---_- ..do 230 | 237 | 237 230 226 229 234 239 237 | 25, 0 | oe » 339 
 - a | production-worker employment 
index, justed (U. 8. Dept. of Labor)t | 
1939= 100 148.3; 156.3 158. 9 160. 3 159. 2 159. 4 158. 9 161.0 161.0} * 160.0 158.7 4 57 
Manofacturing production-worker employment » 107.4 
index, adjusted (Federal Reserve)f _.-.1939=100- 150.9; 155.0 156. 0 157.7 157.7 158. 1 159. 7 161.3 161.4 r 161.7 161.4 161.1 P 160.1 
Miscellaneous employment data: 

Federal and State highways, total§.._-. number 327,886 | 336,600 | 327,953 | 317,566 | 291,399 | 250,137 [| 228,239 | 221,485 | 233,036 | r 258, 291 | + 2x6, 2 7 9n4 
Construction (Federal and State) do 141,983 | 149, 185 145, 988 140, 543 116, 639 79, 857 62, 181 56, 363 67, 538 92, 164 |r 115. 462 » 440 
Maintenance (State)_____----- do 130,168 | 130,714 | 126,664 | 123,493 | 122,681 | 118,487] 114,450] 113,856] 114,118 | 114,672] 118 494 | » joa aso 

Federal cs employees: ‘ioe 
Un tates _ ...- thousands 1, 839 1, 913 1, 945 1,977 2, 005 2, 024 2, O82 2, 146 2, 196 2, 240 ) > 206 a ae 

Washington, D.C., metropolitan area do 215 218 219 222 2265 228 234 240 244 M7) os | | (on 4, 338 
aeieey employees (class T I steam railways): "i - > as 
| 2 a .....thousands 1, 279 1, 302 *1,31¢ 1, 324 1, 322 1,313 1, 286 1, 287 1, 309 1, 321 | 1. 304 , » | = 
Indexes: : . 1, 329 
0 EE eee 1935-39 = 100 122. 3 124. 5 125. 8 126. 6 126. 3 125. 1 122. 9 122.8 124.9 126 6. 4 | 122 © seers 
Adjusted _...........-.-.-------- do 119.7 121.9 122. 8 122. 5 125.2 127.1 127.8 125. 9 | 128. 0 128 7198 © + ; : a ) 
PAYROLLS 
Manufacturing production-worker payro!! index, | 
unadjusted (U. 8. Dept. of Labor)t__ _1939=100 367. 5 394. 4 403. 2 415.8 414.6 426.0 424.0 430.0 435. 0 433. 2 {28.8 135.7 | 
LABOR CONDITIONS 
Avene Sry hours per worker (U. S. Dept. of 
° | | 

All manufacturing Setustries..... hours 40. 5 41.2 41.0 41.3 41.1 41.4 41.0 40.9 41.1 41.0 40.7 | 40.8 » 40.4 

Durable-goods industries__ o 41.1 41.8 41.7 42.1 41.8 42.2 41.5 41.6 41.9 2.0 41.7 41.8 41.0 
Ordnance and accessories 2.6 42.6 43.1 43.2 43. 4 42. 5 42.0 42.7 43.1 ° 42.7 42.9 42 44.0 
— and wood Products (except furni- 

re). hours... 41.1 42.0 41.2 1.9 41.0 41.4 40.5 40.5 40. 6 41.4) r41.2 41.¢ 41.2 
sami aa planing milis____- do.. 40. 9 41.9 40.1 41.8 40.7 41.0 40.0 39.9 40.1 r4i.i 40.9 41 = 
Furniture and fixtures. aT 41.0 42.8 42. 6 42.6 42. ¢ 42.3 41.8 42.2 42.3 r4i.i r 40.5 r4 239.9 
Stone, clay, and ginss products. ie do 40.9 41. ¢ 41.5 42. 5 42.3 42.2 41.6 41.3 41.9 42.1 41 r4 541.9 
Glass and glass products. ..._..-_- do...-| 39. 5 | 39. 8 39. 0 41.4 41.3 41.0 40. 6 40.3 41.0 41 { 4 
Primary metal! industries do-. 40. 7 41.1 41.4 41.9 41.8 42.3 41.6 41.1 41.8 r 42.1 ‘ ‘41.8 > 41.3 
Blast furnaces, stee] works and rolling | 
dats aa hours. . | 39. 9 40. 1 40. 2 r4i.j 40.8 41.1 40. 6 40.0 | 41.3 41.6 ‘ 41 
Primary sme]ting and refining of nonferrous | | 
metals hours..| 40.3 40.9 41.2 41.5 41.0 41.7 41.5 41.3 | 41.3 41.9 41.7 41.¢ 
Fabricated metal prod. “(except ordnance, ma- 
chinery, transportation equipment) hours__| 41.1 42.1 42.1 42.3 41.9 42.4 41.8 41.7 | 42.1 42.0 | 41.8] +*42 e411 
Heating apparatus aE ¢ electrical) and | 
plumber’s supplies ____. hours. . 41.2 41.9 42.3 42.4 41.6 42.1 41.4 41.5 41.9 r 41 r 41.2 41 
Machinery (except electrical) ..do 41.6 42.3 42.4 42.9 43.0 43.7 43.4 3.5 43.8 43.9 43. " > 43.3 
Electrical machinery... --------- do 40. 6 41.( 41.4 42.1 41.8 41.9 41.4] 41 41 41.3 ' , » 40.2 
sportation equipment--__-_-__. do 41.5 42.0 40.9 41.0 40.1 41.4 39.9 40.8 41.2 r 40.9 r4 ‘ 39 0 
Automobiles. .............. ..do 42.1 42. 3 40. 6 41.1 39.5 40.9 38.7 39.9 40.3 19.7 r 39 ) 
Aircraft and parts........._- _.do 41.2 2. 4 42.7 41.9 42.4 43.3 43.7 | 43.3 43.9 14.0 ‘ ‘ 
Ship and boat bulidine and repairs.__do 38. 1 39. 2 38. 3 38.3 38.7 39.9 38.7 | 40.4 40. 2 9.9 " 
Railroad equipment do 39.1 39. 5 40. 4 40.0 40. 2 40.9 41.0 | 40.8 41.1 { 41.2 4 
fostramente and related products do 46.9 41.7 42. 5 42.5 42.4 42.6 41.8 42.2 42 42 12.2 r 42 41.6 
Miscellaneous mfg. industries do 40.3 41.6 42.1 42.3 42.2 41.7 41.3 41.6 41.5 r41.3 4 r 40.8 0.1 
Nondurable-goods industries. ___.______- do. 39. 8 40. 5 40.1 40.3 40.3 40.5 40. 2 | 40.0 | 40.0 39.7} ) 29. 4 » 29 
Food and kindred products. ___---- ..do 2.3 41.9 42.0 41.6 41.9 42.3 41.8 41.0 41.0 41.2] { r 41.9 » 42.6 
Meat products.............--- ; do 41.8 40. 7 41.7 40.8 43.4 5.2 42.8 | 39.9 40. 6 ‘41.2 ‘ 42 
CE OE EE do 45.3 45.0 44.7 44.5 44.1 44.3 44.1 | 44.1 44.4 44.3 { 15 
Canning and preserving___.__._._- ..do 41.4 40. 44.1 40.5 | 38.6 37.4 38.3 37.8 37.5 38.7 8.2 g 9 
Bakery products. ................- . do 41.7 41.8 41.2 41.4 | 41.3 41.6 41.3 41.5 41.5 41. ¢ 41.9 12 
te aa RE do 42.3 41.3 41.2 | 41.0 | 40.9 40.6 41.2 40.3 | 40. 5 4 41.4 ‘ 
Tobacco manufactures. -_-_-.._._- ..do 38. 4 39 39. 2 38. 3 37.8 38.9 38.7 37.9 | 36.8 a6, 8 f P » 37.4 
Textile-mil] products__.._......._- ..do 39. 0 40. 5 40.7 40. 40.7 40,8 40.6 | 40, 8 40. 5 9.9 S 8 “7 » 37.7 
Broad-woven fabric mills = “ 39. 5 | 40.8 41.1 40.9 41.1 41.4 41.3 41.2 | 41.2 r 40.9 4 
Sas ..do 37.0 39.2 38.9 39.2 38. 7 38. 1 37.9 38.8 38.1 56. 7 2 
| ' 
Apparel and other finished textile products | 
hours 36. 2 37.6 35.7 37.3 36. 9 36 6.9 7.5 37.4 36 35.4 ‘ 35.8 
Men’s and boys’ suits and conts do. 36.9 37.7 35. 4 37.9 | 37.9 37.7 37. 6 38.0 38.6 * 37.5 y » | 
Men’s and boys’ saruiiings and work 
SE. cndanerecn ipsbns hours. 36. 1 38. 0 37.4 38.3 | 37.7 37.0 37.0 37.4 37.9 37.0 | { 
Women’s outerwear... ____-- : do 34.7 36. 2 32. 2 34.7 | 34.6 35.1 36. 0 36.7 | 35.9 35.1 | ‘ 
Pa ~ Nee allied products___. do 43.3 44.0 44.0 44.0 44.1 44 43.8 43.4 | 43.7 43.7 | { r4 42.6 
, paper, and paperboard milis._.do._- 44.0 44.6 44 44.5 44. 4 44.9 44.7 44.5| 44.7 144.8 | 44 44.1 
Printing’ publishing, and allied industries | 
hours. 38. 5 38.9 39. 2 39.0 39.2 39.8 38.9 38.4 28.9 38.9 8.7 8.8 P 38.8 
0 , do 36. € 36. 5 36. 9 36.8 37.2 38. 1 35. 8 36.0 36. 6 36.8 . 6.9 
Commercial printing... ---..-.-.-- do 39. 6 40.1 40. 6 39.9 40. 1 41.0 40. 6 39. 4 | 40.3 40.0 | } 8 | 
Chemicals and allied ucts = “ 41.2 41.6 41.8 42.0 | 42.0 42.1 42.0 41.8 41.9 41.8) 4! 41. ¢ > 41.6 
Industria! organic chemicals_....._..._.do 40.7 40 40.8 40.9 | 41.2 41.2 41.0 40.8 41.2 r41.3 ] { { 
Products of petroleum and coal_.- do 41.6 40.6 41.7 | 41.6 41.2 41.2 41.0 40.6 | 40. 6 41.2] { 10.7 41.4 
Petroleum refining. --- -- dail eiiaewiins do. 41.0 39. 4 41.2 | 41.1} 40.7 | 40.7 40.7 40. 2 40. 2 r 40.9 | ‘ 40.4 
EEE SS a do... 41.2 41.8 41.9 41.9 41.5 | 41.6 40. 4 38.9 40.0 r 40.0 | { 12.4 42.2 
Tires and inner tubes____.........._- do.. 40. 4 40.8 40.9 40.2 40.1 | 39.9 a8. 4 | 35 37.6 37.0 | ) { 
Leather and leather products__- .do 38. 1 39. 2 38. 1 37.8 | 37.5 | 38.3 38.7 | 39.2 38. 4 6.5 | f » 37.1 
Footwear (except rubber) ._..........do 37.7 38. 8 37. 36. 7 | 36. 0 | 37.4 38.3 | 38. 8 37.9/ °35.4 | 34. 2 
' 


® Revised. ® Preliminary. 


tRevised series. See note marked ‘‘t’’ on p. S-11. 
1949 are available upon request. 
neering, supervisory, and administrative employees 


Revised data for 1919-50 for the manufacturing production-worker payroll index are shown on p. 














1939-August 
State engi- 


for January 


The adjusted manufacturing employment index was further revised in the November 1950 SurvVEy; revision 
tal include 


28 of the July 1951 Survey. $1 


not shown separately. 
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September 1951 

















Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1950 1951 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the | ceca “ae : ~ 7 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey July August Oe - - October om — January — March April May | June July 





EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 



























































LABOR CONDITIONS—Continued | 
Average weekly hours per worker, etc.t—Continued 
Nonmanufacturing industries | 
Mir : 
Metal hours 41.1 41.9 42.2 43.9 43.0 | 43.9 43.7 43.7 43.3 44.0 44.3 42.7 
Anthracite do 34.8 33. 2 34. 5 37.2 31.0 | 32.8 35.9 30.2 23.1 21.6 30.1 30.9 
Bituminous coal do 34.6 35. 5 35. 5 36. 1 36. 4 38. 5 37.6 34.1 33. 6 33.9 33.4 35.0 
Crude-petroleum and natural-gas production 
Petroleum and natural-gas production | 
hours 41.6 40.3 40.5 41.4 40.6 40.2 40.6 40.5 40.6 41.2 40.8 40.6 
Nonmetallic mining and quarrying do 44.6 45.2 45.1 45.8 44.9 43.5 43.3 42. ( 43.6 45.0 45.8 45.7 
Contract construction do 37.9 38. 6 37.7 38. 5 38. 0 37.3 37.1] 35. 7 36.3 * 37.4 38.3 38.5 
Nonbuilding construction do 41.5 42.7 41.5 42.5 40.9 40.2 39. 4 | 37.7 38.5 40.3 41.6 41.4 
Buil construction do 36.9 37.6 36.7 37.4 37.3 36.7 36.7 35.3 35.8 36.8 * 37.5 37.8 
Transportation and public utilities 
I railways and bus lines do | 45.1 44.8 45.1 5.3 45.6 46.3 45.9 46.0 45.7 45.9 r 46.3 46.5 
t : do | 39.4 39.3 39. 6 39.4 38.0 39.1 38.9 39. 2 38.9 38.7 38.9 39.4 
le [ do | 45.0 45.0 44.6 44.8 44.4 44.8 44.5 44.7 44.6 44.6 45.4 45.1 
QG ind electric utilities do | 41.6 41.5 41.6 41.8 41.8 | 42.0 41.8 42.0 41.5 41.5 41.6 41.7 
Trad | 
W holesale trade do 40.9 40.9 40.7 40.9 40.8 41.2 40.8 40.6 40.6 r 40.6 r40.8 40.8 
Retail trade | 
Qeneral-merchandise stores do | 37.7 37.4 36.4 36. 3 36.0 38. 2 36.7 36.3 35.8 35.9 35. 5 36. 5 
k i and liquor stores do 41.5 41.5 40.4 40.0 40.0 40.3 39.9 39. 5 39.3 39.6 39.7 40.5 
Autor tive and accessories dealers do 5.7 5.6 45.¢ 45.9 45.8 | 46.0 5.7 45.5 45.4 ° 45.5 45.5 45.6 
Qe | | 
Hot year-round do | 43.8 44.0 | 43.8 44.0 43.6 43.9 43.4 3.2 43.3 43.3 43.4 43.4 
Laundries do 41.5 40.6 41.3 41.0 40.8 | 41.2 41.0 40.5 40.9 r4i1.i 41.3 41.6 
Clea g and dyeing plants do 41.4 40.0 41.6 41.0 41.2 | 41.1 41.4 40.1 40.2 42.4 43.1 42.6 
| | 
Industrial disputes (strikes and lock-outs) | | | 
Be nnir nth | | 
Work st pages number._| 463 635 521 550 329 | 218 400 350 350 350 400 375 425 
Work ed thousands. _| 224 | 346 | 270 197 200 | 61 185 | 220 140 165 150 190 250 
In effect during mont) | | 
W ork stoppage number 732 918 | 820 801 605 | 42: 550 | 550 550 550 580 560 600 
W ork ed thousands 389 441 450 330 308 } 1 215 | 300 280 235 250 260 320 
Man-d ile during month do 2.750 2, 666 | 3, 510 2, 590 2, 050 912 1, 200 | 1, 700 2, 300 1, 850 1,750 1, 600 1, 7! 
Percent ivailable working time 39 32 48 | 32 27 2 15 | 25 . 29 25 .22 -21 2B 
I Er ment Service placement activities 
Nor tural placements thousands 486 624 618 612 515 421 436 | 438 513 552 610 585 586 
U me I t mpensation | 
Init do 971 641 558 | 720 907 | 1, 051 1, 080 770 719 983 YOS 1,118 1, O86 
Cont i ' do 5,115 4,424 3, 203 3, 141 3, 520 3, 873 4, 923 | 3, 845 3, 627 3, 534 3, 977 3, 704 4,042 
Be ' 
Bene h weekly average do 1, 158 983 806 652 734 832 QR3 883 807 740 77 821 748 
Ar t of payment thous. of dol 99, 714 | 89, 681 64, 458 57, 533 62, 389 66, 969 91, 560 71, 369 | 71, 584 62, 204 70, 799 68, 780 65, 917 
Vetera ployment allowances 
Init ' thousands 13 | 9 | 5 | 4 5 | f 4 | 3 | 2 1 1 1 1 
Cont i ms do 112 92 $6 | 30 24 | 25 7 19 15 ot) 6 5 5 
( 1 filed during last week of month do 25 | 19 | 10 6 5 | 6 6 5 3 2 1 1 1 
Amount of payment thous. of dol 2, 209 | 1, 988 1, 126 629 487 | 464 554 391 315 197 146 97 105 
Labor tur rin manufacturing establishments | 
Ac te monthly rate per 100 employees 4.7 6.6 | 5.7 5.2 4.0 3.0 5.2 4.5 4.6 4.5 4.5 4.9 r4.2 
feparat te, total do 2.9 | 4.2 | 4.9 4.3 3.8 | 3.6 4.1 3.8 4.1 4.6 4.8 r4.3 ?4.8 
D do . 4 4 | 4 3 | 3 3 | 3 3 4 4 4 °.3 
Lay-off do .6 6 | 7 8 1.1] 1.3 1.0 | ~ 8 1.0 r1.2 r1.0 ?1.7 
Quit do 1.8 2.9 3.4 2.7 21) 1.7 2.1} 2.1 2.5 2.7 2.8 °2.5 72.4 
Military and miscellaneous do on 3 | 4 4 -3 | 3 7 6 5 5 4 .4 ».4 
WAGES 
Average kly earnings (U. 8. Department of 
I il - , 
Alls ifact g industries dollars 59. 21 60.32 60. 64 61.99 62. 23 63. 88 63.76 | 63.84 64. 57 64.7 64.55] * 65.32 » 64. 56 
lustries do 63. 01 64. 33 65.14 66. 39 66. 34 | 68. 32 67. 65 68. 18 | 69. 30 * 69. 68 69. 39 * 70. 39 » 68. 92 
( ind aces ric do 64. 92 | 66. 12 67.41 | 68. 64 70. 53 68. 34 69. 55 70. 92 72.71 * 70. 97 * 72. 29 * 71.83 » 76.03 
Lumber and wood products (except furniture | 
dollars 56. 27 58. 30 57. 84 5S. 83 57.03 57. 59 55. 73 56. 13 55. 58 r 58. 55 59. 20 r 61.40 » 60.81 
~ 1 planing mills do 55. O5 57. Q5 57. 49 SR AG 56. 53 56. 83 54.84 55. 30 | 55. 06 r 58. 49 r 58. O4 61. 530 
Furnit ind fixtures dk §2. 03 54. 87 55. 42 56. 27 56. 87 56. 77 56. 93 58. 15 58. 67 r 56. 96 r 56. 34 56. 05 » 55. 50 
Stor ' nd glass products do 58. 57 59. 40 60. 88 63.11 63. 66 63. 60 63.48 | 63.15 | 64. 53 r 65. 09 ’ 64. 80 65. 09 » 65. 78 
Gla glass products do...| 60.24 59. 10 61.31 65. 66 67.03 65. 89 66. 10 65.04) 66.17] + 66.91 r 65. 69 65. 85 |. 
Primary metal industries do | 66. 05 67.36 69. 10 69. 81 70. 14 74. 36 74.42 73. 12 | 75. 11 r 75.70 r 74.93 r 76. 62 » 75.08 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills | 
dollars | 67.83 | 67.37 69. 30 68. 87 69.03 | 75. 21 76. 41 74. 16 77. 35 * 77.92 * 76.73 80. 14 
Primary smelting and refining of nonferrous | | 
dollars __| 62. 83 63. 15 64. 44 66. 40 67.73 69. 47 70. 67 | 69. 18 69. 14 70. 18 70. 06 70. 47 
Fabricated metal prod. (except ordnance, ma- | | | 
‘ transportation equipment) | 
dollars 62. 55 64.79 | 65. 72 | 66. 66 66. 20 | 68. 26 67. 80 | 68. 18 | 69. 55 r 69. 51 69. 22 r 60.93 > 68. 64 
Heating apparatus (except electrical) and | | | 
' be supplic dollars 63. 28 65. 53 | 66. 83 68. 09 67. 27 68. 88 68. 85 | 69. 60 70, 89 r 70. 22 69. 63 60. 84 
Ma xcept electrical) do 66. 35 67. 98 | 68. 04 71.00 72. 03 74. 20 74. 47 75. 08 76. 43 ’ 76. 78 76. 34 r 76. 69 » 76. 21 
Elect machinery do 59. 44 60.15 61. 48 | 64.12 64. 33 65. 15 64. 42 64. 80 | 65. 34 ’ 65. 58 r 66. 52 ° 67.39 > 4.60 
| 
l'ransportation equipment do | 71.71 | 72. 87 72. 39 | 73. 02 71.78 75. 18 72. 06 74. 05 | 75. 73 , 74.81 ’ 74.81 r 75. 25 » 72.03 
Automobiles do 74. 35 75. 21 73. 81 75. 21 72. 76 76, 28 71.48 | 74. 29 76. 13 r 74. 52 r 74. 52 7 (ear 
Aircraft d parts do 66. 54 68. 04 71.18 70. 18 | 71.78 75. 08 76. 78 75. 86 77.35 * 77.13 * 77. 26  « | SlCr 
Shi i it building and repairs. do 4. 20 64.84 fi2. 89 62. 89 4. 47 ©). 67 64. 24 68. 80 68. 78 68.31 | 68. 31 70. 09 
R i equipment do 4. 40 65. 29 68. 72 69. 04 | 69. 51 72. 52 72. 41 71. 16 75.13 r 76. 36 r 76. 55 75. 42 
Instruments and related products do 4&8. O8 61.13 63. 58 64.77 | 65. 47 66.75 65.79 | 67. 06 67. 64 r 68. 55 ’ 68. 41 * 68. 25 » 67.14 
Miscellaneous mfg. industries do §2. 47 54. 87 64. 04 56. 98 | 57.01 | 57. 50 57.37 | 58.41 | 58. 18 r 58.03 57.43 * 57.77 » 56. 78 


’ Revised * Preliminary tRevised series. See note marked ‘‘t’’ on p. 8-11. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey 
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WAGES—Continued 


Average weekly earnings, etc. t—Continued 
All manufacturing industries—Continued 


Nondurable-goods industries.________- dollars 
Food and kindred products.. Bae 
CE Eee 
|| 
Canning and preserving. jE do 
axery progucts.....................do 
Se ..do 
Tobacco manufactures.____..______.__ do 
Textile-mill products. eee ™ 
Broad-woven fabric mills_- FS de 
peeeene Mile... ........... do 
Apparel and other finished textile products 
dolls irs 
Men’s and boys’ suits and coats do 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings and work 
Ty ei aaa .... dollars 
Women’s outerwear_.................do 
Pa: vant allied products. ____ do 
Ip, paper, and paperboard mills___do 
Printing, publishing, and allied ew > ~ 
dollars 
Newspapers... Oe 
Commercial printing..__.___-___- ..do 
Chemicals and allied products --_-__- _.do 
Industrial organic chemicals___.__._- do 
Products of petroleum and coal... ..do 
Petroleum refining. ......._. ENED _.do 
"hq 
Tires and inner tubes__........__- ..do 
Leather and leather products._.._.___. do 
Footwear (except rubber) __....__- ..do. 
Nonmanufacturing industries: 
ning: 
Pititeenetonene «od —— 
ci ee 
Bituminous coal do 


Crude-petroleum and natural-gas production: | 


‘Petroleum and natural-gas production 


dollars 
Nonmetalic mining and quarrying. ____do 
Contract construction... ____- — “ 
Nonbuilding construction.____- tee ~ 
Building construction__. coal 
Transportation and public utilities: 
Local railways and bus lines______ = 
Io cncocccoctas A TS do 
SEAR NRE ...do 
Gas and electric utilities..........___- do 
Trade: 
Wholesale trade__. ALS SO ..do. 
Retail trade: 
General-merchandise stores... __.___ do. 
Food and liquor stores_....._______- do 
Automotive and accessories dealers___do 
Finance 
Banks and trust companies...........__do 
Service: 
Hotels, year-round.-__............... do 
a do 
Cleaning and dyeing plants cilia do 
Average pousty earnings (U. S. Department of 
Labor 
All +: mp@stries............ dollars 
Durable-goods industries_.........___- do 
Ordnance and accessories... __. do 
—— « and wood products (except furni- 
Wa Ms dollars 
Sawmills and planing a... do 
Furniture and fixtures..._..________. do 
Stone, clay, and glass products..._.__.___do 
Glass and cae geet a ..do 
Primary metal industries do 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills 
dollars 
Primary smelting and refining of nonferrous 
EE dollars 
Fabricated metal prod. (except ordnance, ma- 
chinery, transportation equipment 
dollars 
Heatin ratus (except electrical) and 
plum -_ I dollars 
{eaery (except electrical). ____ do 
Electricai machinery.............____- do 
Transportation equipment__...____- ..do 
he RETA do 
Aircraft and parts..........._. do 
Ship and boat building and repairs__do 
Railroad equipment___. do 
Instruments and related products_- do 
Miscellaneous mfg. industries ______ ...do 
Nondurable-goods industries.___.._____- do.. 
~~ and kindred products............do 
oe icneiceninnentionn do 
aa do 
Canning and preserving.......__._- do 
) 4S eee do 
Beverages...._____ A ‘ 7 do 


"Revised. ? ipedbitony. tRevised series 
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WAGES—Continued 
Average hourly earnings, etc. t—Continued 
All manufacturing industries—Continued 
Nondurable-goods industries— Continued 
Tobacco manufactures dollars 1. 097 1. 098 1. 072 1. 076 1. 123 1.124 1. 140 1. 139 1. 142 * 1.157 1. 159 r 1,178 » 1.189 
Textile-mill products do | 1. 212 1. 218 1. 228 1. 295 1. 307 1. 313 1. 320 1. 322 1.317 ’ 1.325 * 1.327 * 1.324 » 1.318 
Broad-woven fabric mills do 1. 203 1. 208 1.214 1. 300 1. 306 1. 313 1.317 1. 316 1, 304 * 1.319 1.324 ff ) =a 
Knitting mills do 1. 156 1. 165 1.173 1. 216 1. 238 1. 240 1. 265 1. 269 1, 274 ° 1.274 * 1.275 S| aT 
Apparel and other finished textile products 
dollars 1. 194 1. 225 1. 207 1. 220 1. 206 1, 257 1. 285 1.290 1. 264 1.232 * 1.233 r 1.247 1.278 
Men’s and boys’ suits and coats | ote 1. 355 1.349 1. 366 1. 387 1. 474 469 1. 482 1.480] +1.464] © 1.460 yy bel ical 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings and work 
clothing ; dollars . 979 . ORS . 904 1. 002 1.022 1.043 1. 057 1, 061 1. 060 1. 053 1. 052 SO (a 
Women’s outerwear wa do 1. 430 1. 492 1.442 1. 468 1. 398 1.477 1. 528 1. 528 1. 462 ’ 1.378 ’ 1.381 kc | cee 
Paper and allied products : do 1.417 1. 426 1. 434 1. 438 1.472 1. 493 1. 506 1. 506 1.514 1. 519 1. 522 * 1. 525 > 1. 528 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills._ do 1. 494 1. 502 1. 510 1. 510 1. 554 1. 573 1. 586 1. 584 1. 584 r 1. 593 1. 593 i ) eee 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries 
dollars 1. 878 1, 881 1. 900 1. 903 1.901 1. 920 1. 908 1. 933 1. 047 1. 948 * 1.957 r 1.959 » 1.963 
Newspapers 5 Ata do 2. 164 2. 160 2. 198 2. 203 2. 212 2. 242 2. 210 2. 221 2. 244 2. 255 2. 277 jl | ean 
Commercial printing do 1.817 1. 805 1.813 1. 849 1. 831 1. 844 1. 837 1. 859 1. 874 1. 869 * 1.877 } ) = 
Chemicals and allied products do 1. 529 1. 526 1. 535 1. 537 1. 560 1. 578 1. 595 1 7 1.612 r 1.623 1. 634 1. 649 » 1.660 
Industrial organic chemicals do 1. 622 1. 618 1. 655 1. 662 1. 683 1. 693 1.710 1.722 1.7 ’ 1.739 1. 743 1.751 --- 
] 
Products of petroleum and coal do 1. 829 1. 816 1. 841 1. 868 1.901 1. 901 1. 941 1. 932 1.944 ° 1.974 * 1.991 r 1.998 » 2.025 
Petroleum refining do 1. 925 1.911 1. 935 1. 969 2. 006 1. 91 2. 038 2.032 2. 037 * 2.075 * 2.097 ty A eee 
Rubber products do | 1. 592 1, 585 1. 589 1. 582 1. 603 1. 653 1. 653 1. 629 1. 647 r 1.649 * 1. 658 r 1.690 1.718 
Tires and inner tubes do 1. 862 1. 863 1. 845 1.819 1, 838 1.910 1. 919 1. 886 1. 899 r 1. 806 * 1.927 a) See 
Leather and leather products do 1.174 1. 186 1. 200 1. 218 1, 225 1. 234 1. 248 1. 261 1. 209 r 1.278 * 1.282 1.279 » 1.272 
Footwear (except rubber) do j 1. 128 1, 144 1.152 1. 165 1.173 1.177 1. 198 1.211 1. 225 r 1.233 ° 1.231 1, 232 a 
Nonmanufacturing industries | 
Mining 
Metal Sa ae ee 1. 539 1. 573 1. 591 1. 626 1. 675 1.701 1. 681 1.682] +*1.696| + 1.696 1.605 }........ 
Anthracite do 1. 971 1. 981 1. O84 2. 032 1. 963 1. 986 1. 987 2. 207 2. 194 r 2.185 2. 215 4 te 
Ritun coal do | 2.014 2. 001 2. 026 2. 022 2.013 2. 020 638 2. 219 2. 222 2.231 2.214 i 4 oe 
Crude-petroleum and natural-gas production 
Petroleum and natural-gas production | 
dollars 1.817] 1.762] 1.814 1. 876 1. 877 1. 880 1. 804 1. 905 1.889] +°1.949] +1.937 1.944 |_.____. 
Nonmetallic mining and quarrying do 1. 366 1. 366 1. 385 1. 398 1.410 1. 428 1. 431 1. 447 1. 462 r 1.464 * 1.472 - | cal 
Oanteest ennstraditen “. do 1. 954 1.968] 2013 2. 024 2. 040 2.074 2. 092 2.114 2.121] +2122] *2.197 nn 
tentetidtne canatrmntion mE 1.776 1.791] 1.828 1. 827 1.844 1. 880 1. 896 1.915 1.927 | °1.942] + 1.935 1, 964 }__..- 
Building construction — 2. 006 2. 021 2. 067 2. O82 2.003 2. 120 2. 135 2. 157 2. 163 r 2.167 * 2.175 4) | lk 
Transportation and public utilities: 
Local railways and bus Hnes a 1. 496 1. 492 | 1. 495 1. 496 1. 497 1. 511 1. 530 1. 536 1. 541 r 1.545 * 1. 551  ) ee 
Telephone : : do | 1. 395 1. 392 1. 409 1.426 1.422 1. 440 1. 450 1. 469 1. 453 1. 450 1. 451 > lai 
Telegranp! do 1. 425 1. 422 | 1. 446 1. 445 1.447 1. 452 1. 451 1. 451 1.449 r1.444 1, 452 4 Se 
Gas and electric utilities 2 do | 1. 599 | 1. 603 1. 619 1. 625 1. 43 1. 670 1. 690 1. 699 1. 690 ’ 1. 606 ° 1.706 A} | a aieTee 
Trade 
W holesale trade ; do 1. 494 | 1. 489 1. 497 1. 508 1.519 1. 541 1. 555 1. 567 1. 567 1. 575 1. 573 a |) oe 
Retail trade 
General-merchandise stores do . 990 . 991 992 . 992 . 979 . 969 1. 036 1.031 1.018 r 1.030 1. 034 >) = 
Food and liquor stores do 1. 286 1. 278 1. 290 1. 205 1. 310 1.313 1. 332 1. 334 1.339 r 1.343 r 1.351 i | Sees 
Automotive and accessories dealers do 1. 354 1. 396 1. 393 1. 393 1.377 1. 381 1.411 1. 432 1. 438 r 1.458 1. 467 . |; oo 
Rervice 
Hotels. year-round do . 765 771 | 783 . 788 . 795 - 801 . 804 811 r, 801 . 806 . 806 0) 
Laundrie do | R58 | . 858 870 873 . 879 . 883 . 895 . 805 . 901 . 908 - 916 SE dieekéone -_ 
Cleaning and dyeing plants do | 1.015 | 1. 004 | 1. 023 1. 028 1.025 1.029 1. 047 1.042 1.051 1. 059 1. 064 at 5) a 
Miscellaneous wage data 
Construction wage rates (E. N. R.):§ | | 
Common labor dol. per hr. 1. 538 1. 561 1. 561 1. 568 1. 574 1. 574 1. 585 1. 593 | 1. 595 1. 595 1. 608 1. 615 1. 629 
Skilled labor ae — a 2. 524 2. 544 2. 554 2. 565 | 2. 571 2. 577 2. 604 2. 615 2.619 2.619 2. 629 2. 648 2. 688 
Farm wage rates, without board or room (quar- | | 
terly)® dol. per hr 73 : . 66 _ a RR EA EES | ee. SRR mond . 82 
Railway wages (average, class I ye ™ | 1. 579 1. 552 1. 586 1. 566 1. 587 1. 603 1. 585 | 1. 659 1. 681 1.716 1.725 Rf eee 
Road-building wages, common labor. ....- do....| 1. 20 BP intctcnancl 5 een Se ee SED b.cccspévecietennnpens 1. 24 
| | | | 
FINANCE 
| | | | 
BANKING | | 
| 
Acceptances and commercial paper outstanding: | | 
Bankers’ acceptance mil. of dol 335 374 | 397 383 | 383 394 453 470 479 456 417 425 380 
Commercial paper | 259 286 308 312 | 325 333 356 | 369 | 381 387 364 331 336 
Agricultural loans outstanding of agencies super- | 
ised by the Farm Credit Administration: | | | 
Total mil. of dol_.|_- ’ 1, 838 |. a 1, 861 §_.._- aiwee | 5S fF 7 ea 
Farm mortgage loans, total do . 988 |... - --ee8- | _, aa fg ee See pe 1,012 ceccceeos 
Federal land banks do | —— — |, --- Sa eae Ge linacicovce 
Land Bank Commissioner do 47 we 5 = C—O oer nae | = s*aee 
Loans to cooperatives do 246 251 269 305 331 350 356 361 339 323 310 315 333 
Short-term credit do 606 68) 582 546 519 522 551 592 650 | 700 7 771 791 
| 
Bank det ytal (141 centers do 98, 509 115, 490 | © 110, 107 | 111, 974 110, 132 25, 435 123, 224 | © 101, 437 129,112 | 114,898 |* 116,572 | 120,608 110, 756 
New York City do 38, 757 50, 067 44,910 | 43,837 43, 740 52, 590 48, 207 39, 067 53,171 45, 477 45,375 | 48, 588 q 
Outside New York City do 59, 752 65, 423 .* 65, 197 68, 137 66, 392 72, 845 75,017 | *62,370 75, 041 69,421 | * 71,197 72, 110 67, 532 
Federal Reserve banks, condition, end of month | 
Assets, total mil. ofdol..| 43,804 | 44,049 | 45, 604 44, 826 45, 448 47,172 47, 738 47, 368 47, 978 46, 883 47,174 47, 634 47, 547 
Reserve bank credit outstanding, total_._.do 18,466 | 18,820 | 20,340 19,798 | 20, 638 22, 216 23, 051 23, 188 24, 150 23, 560 23, 481 24, 043 24, 033 
Discounts and advances ....d0 219 | 82 72 116 161 67 798 398 | 275 283 529 53 277 
United States Government securities___do 17, 969 18, 356 19, 572 | 19, 252 19, 693 20, 778 21, 484 21,881; 22,910 22, 742 22, 509 22, 982 23, 078 
Gold certificate reserves................. do |} 22,886 | 22,389 | 22,235 22,045 21, 798 21, 458 21, 160 20,852 | 20, 567 20, 567 20, 508 20, 514 20, 504 
ee do | 43,804} 44.049 45, 604 44, 826 45, 448 47,172 47, 738 47, 368 47, 978 46, 883 47,174 47,634 47, 547 
oe ea Ss Saseees do | 18, 139 17,912 19, 197 18, 398 18, 682 19, 810 20, 998 20,704 | 21,450 20, 748 20, 381 20, 598 20, 606 
Member-bank reserve balances......-. do |} 16,129 15, 989 16, 709 16, 514 16, 763 17, 681 18, 984 19,066 | 19,014 18, 901 18, 536 19, 020 18, 863 
Excess reserves (estimated) .__..__. do 595 219 RS 589 645 1,172 937 700 | 647 452 330 416 » 473 
Federal Reserve notes in circulation......do 22,841 | 22,947 22,997 | 23,075 23,397 | 23,587 23, 026 23, 110 23, 041 23, 143 23, 332 23, 630 23, 726 
Reserve ratio _...---percent..| 65.8] 548 62.7] 53.2 51.8| 49.4 48.1 47.6| 462 46.9 46.9 46.4 | 46.3 
* Revised » Preliminary. tRevised series. See note marked “‘t’’ on p. 8-11. 


§Rates as of August 1, 1951: Common labor, $1.637; skilled labor, $2.701. *New series. Comparable data prior to January 1948 are not available. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 
1°48 and descriptive notes are shown in the | | etiam, | =a 
1949 patil Gapghomene to the Survey | July August “— | October | ——- 
SI 
FINANCE—Continued 
BANKING—Continued 
Federal Reserve weekly reporting member banks, 
condition, Wednesday nearest end of month: | 
Deposits: 
Demand, adjusted______.......__- _mil. of dol 48, 264 48, 995 49, 238 49,471] 50,546 
Demand, except interbank: 
Individuals, partnerships, and corporations | | 
mil. of dol 48, 555 419, 368 50,198 | 50, 445 1. 305 
States and political subdivisions do 3, 443 | 3, 321 3, 245 | 362 3. 371 
United States Government do 1, 946 | 2, 3% 2, 338 1, 805 1, 624 
Time. except interbank, total _- do 15, 387 15, 15, 329 15, 292 15, 24 
Individuals, partnerships, and corporations | | 
mil. of dol 14, 613 14, 535 14, 537 | 14,513 | 14. 475 
States and political subdivisions do 638 66. 662 653 642 
Interbank (demand and time) _____ do |} 10,345 10, 125 10, 2885 11, 032 10, 854 
Investments, total - do 41, 466 41,317 | 40, 265 39, 850 39, 337 
U. 8 Government “obligations, direct and | 
guaran SS) aa mil. ofdol__| 35, 496 | 35,082] 33,845 33,535 | 32,984 
_ Saas ee do | 1, 831 2, 297 2, 391 2, 481 044 
"> do 2, 134 1, 359 1, 15¢ 1, 048 1, 124 
Bonds and guaranteed obligations do 24, 513 23, 539 22, 426 22, 246 2,114 
Notes... + se do 7,018 7, 887 7, 872 7, 760 7, 702 
Other securities....____ < ea do 5, 970 6, 235 6, 420 6,315 6, 35 
Loans, total do | 26, 381 27, 253 28, 502 9g 387 0, ARE 
Commercial, industrial, and agricultural.do___.| 14, 022 14, 739 15, 72 16, 476 17, 084 
To brokers and dealers in securities do 1, 934 1, 427 1, 487 1, 355 1, 671 
Other loans for purchasing or carrying securities oe | - 
mil. of dol 576 743 718 728 792 
Real-estate loans.......... do | 4,815 4, 938 035 126 5, 213 
to do 214 358 339 312 377 
Other peso. hides: do 5,111 5, 439 5, 590 5, 78¢ 5, 845 
Money and interest rates: 
Bank rates on business loans:t | 
In New York City__......__- percent 2. 32 
In 7 other northern and eastern cities do 2. ¢ 
In 11 southern and western cities do - 3. 13 
Discount rate (N. Y. F. R. Bank) do 1. 50 1. 75 1.75 1.75 | 1. 75 | 
Federal land bank loans..__. do 4. 08 1. 08 4.08 4.08 | 4. 08 
Federal intermediate credit bank loans do. 2. 00 2. 00 2. Of 2. 00 2. 00 
Open market rates, New York City: ; j 
Acceptances, prime, bankers’, 90 days.___do 1. 06 1. 16 I 1.31 1.31 
Commercial paner, prime, 4- 6 months do 1.31 1. 44 1. 66 1.73 1. 69 
Time loans, 90 days (N. Y.J G 2 do 1. 63 1. 63 1. 63 1. 6 1. 63 
Call loans, renewal (N. Y. S. E.)_. do 1. 63 6 1. ¢ 1. 63 1. 63 
Yield on U. 8. Govt. nik 1 
3-month bills§. a is do 1.172 1. 211 1. 31 1.329 1. 364 
3-5 year taxable ne do 1. 45 1. 45 ] 1. 65 1. 62 
Savings deposits, balance to credit of depositors: 
New York State savings bank “eee mil. of dol 11, 47¢ 11, 448 11, 462 11,464) 11,52 
Uv. s, postal savings ts do 3, 061 3, 021 | 2, 991 2 967 | 2 947 
CONSUMER CREDIT | 
Total consumer credit, end of monthO-_mil. of dol 18, 295 18, 842 19, 329 | 19, 405 
Instalment credit, tota do 12,598 | 13,009 13, 344 89] 13, 306 
Sale credit, total. _- do 7,343 | 7,613] 7, 858 7,879} 7,805 
Automobile dealers do 3, 994 4,107 | 4, 21 4, 227 4,175 
Department stores and mail-order houses E 
mil. of dol 1, 081 | 1,12 1, 159 1,170 | 1, 172 
Furniture stores. do.___| 976 ms} = 1,028 I, 1, 003 
Household-appliance stores do 97 608 02 702 
Jewelry stores Eataaceas do | 695 797 | 756 75S 759 
All other retail stores... _- do ; 
Cash loans, total..............._. do....| 5,255 5, 396 5, 486 | 5, 501 
Commercial banks--___- ; do 2, 316 2, 401 2, 462 2, 460) 2, 435 
| a do | 4195 514 24 524 521 
Industrial banks. do | 282 290 | 2 204 292 
Industrial-loan companies do 192 197 - 201 ab 
Insured repair and modernization loans | 
mil. of dol__| 826 83 844 s 863 
Small-loan companies ___- _— do 995 1, 001 1,01 1, O26 1, 037 
Miscellaneous lenders__.......___. do 149 150 52 | 153 
Charge accounts._....._._...____. — do 527 | 3, 636 | 3, 741 03 3. 739 
Single-payment loans® .. - ae do 1, 133 1,157 | 1, 197 250) | 1, 298 
Services evedit................. a do 1, 03 1,040 1, 047 1,056 | 1, 062 
Consumer instalment loans made during the month, | 
by principal lending institutions: 
Commercial banks __- _....mil. of dol 381 387 | 35€ 298 257 
“(aa i do 84 KR 76 66 64 
Industrial banks _ iat do 45 46 | 4( 39 34 
Industrial-loan companies. do 32 33 | 2 28 27 
Small-loan companies _____- do 166 | 166 | 149 149 165 
| | 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FINANCE 
Budget receipts and expenditures: | | 
eee, Geee..............-..- int mil. of dol 2, 148 3, 238 4, 842 2, 300 3, 184 
 . Sea do 1, 881 2, 860 4, 605 2, 056 2, 851 
Customs... _. do 39 52 47 7 54 
Income and employment taxes 9 do I, 232 2, 108 47 291 2, 250 
Miscellaneous internal revenue do 737 48 77 ROR 746 
(i SS do 140 129 7 144 133 
Expenditures, totalf_...............-. woe * 3, 013 2, 515 52t 3, 170 3, 102 
Interest on public debt_. ........-.-- do 271 34 646 229 142 
Veterans Administration. _____. do 449 r 460 402 460 170 
National defense and related activitiest__do 1, 024 1, 149 1, 037 1, 338 1, 444 
All other expenditurest_............- — “a 1, 269 766 1, 435 1,142 1, 045 
r Revised. » Preliminary. 1 Beginning April 1, 1951, includes 114 percent r of Mar ch 15, 195 
2 Data reflect a reduction of $1,746,000, representing net investments of l 1 Gove nent ce 
tures in Ju!y-October. o'For bond yields see p. S-19. tRevised ] 1939-48 
$Revised to reflect yields on bills issued rather than on bills announce par data f nuary 
ORevised beginning 1929 to exclude nonconsumer single-payment loat } pl October 1949 are 
? Revised beginning January 1950 to include employment taxes f ly tels tRevisi 
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Unless otherwise stated, aap Me isso ———— iii 1951 

1948 and descriptive notes are shown in t a z eS a a 

1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey | July | August ber October —— i January ey March | April May June July 

F INANCE—Continued 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FINANCE—Con., 
Public debt and guaranteed obligations: 

Gross debt (direct), end of month, total 

mil. of dol..| 257, 541 257,874 | 257,216 | 286,937 | 257,077 | 256,708 | 256,125 | 255, 941 254,997 | 254,727 | 255,093 | 255,222 255, 657 

Interest-bearing, total__.-- _a-------0....] 255,403 | 255,764 | 254,968 | 254, 731 254,887 | 254,282 | 253,704 | 253,382 | 252,553 | 252,280 | 252,729 | 252,852] 253,325 
Public issues__......-- o-----------G0....| 222,884 | 223,050 | 221,572 221,191 221,156 | 220,575 § 219,712 | 219,448 219,028 | 218,690 | 218,680 | 218,198 | 218, 618 
Special issues salaiieithis wae $2, 518 32, 705 33, 396 33, 539 33, 732 33, 707 33, 992 33, 933 33, 525 33, 590 34, 049 34, 653 34, 71 

Noninterest bearing do 2, 138 2,110 2, 247 2, 206 2, 189 2, 425 2, 421 2, 559 2, 218 2, 447 2, 364 2, 370 2, 332 
Obligations guaranteed by “U. 8. Government, 

end of month mil. of dol 16 18 20 22 24 24 18 18 21 21 29 29 28 
U.S. savings bonds: 

Amount outstanding, end of month do 57, 655 57, 451 57, 473 58, 027 58, 006 58, 248 58, 191 58, 133 58, 020 57, 938 57, 842 57, 784 57, 733 

Sales, series E, F, and G do 417 350 310 71 436 541 476 386 359 310 295 289 310 

Redemptions do 505 537 475 497 448 509 653 528 560 583 477 475 481 

Government corporations and credit agencies: 
Assets, except nterage ney, total mil. of dol_.|.-.--- : . 2 i | aaa ; : : OS ) Saas & 25, 104 

Loans receivable, total (less reserves do ‘ ‘ ‘ 6 | eS ea we Be BED Beeseceece 13, 496 “ aa 
To aid agricu Iture do —_ . . 3, 684 oes 3, 884 §......- . 3, 931 cee oe eee Age 8 NK 

( do_._.| : ; oS 9 kee Saree | ere 1, 721 Sead SEE me svaphiieeceel 
; do ; . Of Cee re _ | as ; ie willie deivtnintinis = 
To ai d other industries do , 539 +h aS nie 458 pene etal RM, Héfoep | 
To aid banks do SD Bee : me @) ‘te ae a i ee " ei eS + 
To aid other financial institutions do 708 : i “oe | - ae 4 : Bo Bie 
Foreign loans do 6, 103 : 6, O78 - _ | ) =n a = 
All other do 498 531 Oe oe bee a ees S 

Commodities, supplies, and materials do 1, 739 1,774 & | 7 SSS SSS 

U. 8. Government securities do : 2,112 2, 075 2, 162 a 

Other securities do | = 3, 478 = ‘ 3, 473 i 9 Sani SSS 2 Sa 

Land, structures, and equipment do oe 2, 931 REROKS 2, 945 2, 951 

All other asset do en 1,073 oe See 1,141 1, 264 er) a 
Liabilities, except interagency, total do : c 2, 097 2, 406 2, 500 

Bonds, noté and debentures 
Guaranteed by the United States do 19 23 | SS Sees” 

Other ie do 1, 108 1,190 ee 1, 247 senaeuaaiine _ 

Other liabilities do | 970 1, 193 ee 1, 234 a 2 Sa are pou 
Privately owned interest do 214 234 ‘ 268 ee: Sate tte S FES 
U. 8. Goverment interest _..do | 21, 791 . 21,905 f..... : 22, 337 CART, See i a Rk 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation, loans and 

securities (at cost) outstanding, end of month, 

total mil. of dol. | 2113) 2,166 71,009 1 997 2290 2 893 2 890 1RR4 2 883 2 885 2 882 2 872 2862 
Industrial and commercial enterprises, including | y 

national defense ‘ mil. of dol. | 525 535 518 515 426 436 439 439 447 458 462 463 460 
Financial institutions do 109 108 105 105 | 103 103 102 99 98 97 95 94 
Railroads do 110 | 110 111 111 | 108 108 106 106 106 105 104 103 103 
States, territori i political subdivisions do 25 25 24 24 | 23 23 22 22 | 20 20 20 19 18 
United Kingdom and Republic of the Philippines S 

mil. of dol 126 | 125 118 113 108 97 95 93 87 R4 81 7 72 
Mortgages purchased do 1, 180 1, 227 397 304 193 392 790 290 229 286 283 282 281 
Other loans do 36 36 36 36 34 36 36 36 36 36 36 36 35 
LIFE INSURANCE 
panic Institute of Life Insurance), esti- 

i tot mil. of dol 61, 679 61, 988 62, 370 62, 706 63, 022 63, 699 64, 296 64, 539 64, 822 65, 156 65, 496 65, 727 66, 128 
ind mortgages do 65, 675 55, 909 56, 224 56, 334 56, 652 57, 158 57, 502 57, 881 58, 060 58, 309 58, 759 59, O85 59, 437 

49 companies Life Insurance Association of | 
America), total mil. of dol r 54, 804 55, O78 55, 381 55, 669 55, 932 56, 519 56, 886 57, 131 57, 362 57, 641 57, 894 58, 091 58, 431 

Bonds and stocks, book value, total do | * 37,804 37, 73 37, 758 37, 548 37, 522 37, 676 37, 593 37, 577 37, 414 37, 342 37, 455 37, 486 37, 574 

Govt. (domestic and foreign), total do 15, 366 15, 170 15, 045 14, 687 14, 414 14, 221 14, 064 3, 916 13, 514 13, 147 13, 021 12, 741 12, 657 

U.S. Government do ’ 13, 239 13, 011 12, 839 12, 502 12, 218 12, 023 11, 865 11,718 11, 307 10, 927 10, 787 10, 480 10, 417 
Public utility do |} * 9,815 9, 900 9, 943 10, 042 10, 092 10, 187 10, 192 10, 225 10, 303 10, 350 10, 376 10, 457 10, 503 
Railroad do r 2,950 2, 961 2, 973 2, 988 2, O87 2, 998 3, 011 3, 005 3, 008 3, 005 3,017 3, 024 3, 033 
Other do | * 9,673 9, 699 9, 797 9, 831 10, 030 10, 270 10, 325 10, 431 10, 589 10, 839 11,041 11, 263 11, 381 

Cast do____| ° 727 725 712 R48 T00 789 863 792 908 977 804 765 751 

Mortgage loans, total do 11,831 12, 064 12, 302 12, 570 12. 866 13, 242 13, 573 13, 848 14, 141 14, 397 14, 675 14, 921 15, 139 
Farm de | °*1,082 1, 099 1,110 1, 125 1, 136 1, 148 1,170 1, 196 1, 218 1, 239 1, 263 1, 283 1, 298 
Other Go | * 10, 739 10, 965 11,192 11, 445 11, 731 12, 104 12, 403 12, 652 12, 923 13, 158 13, 412 13, 639 13, 841 

Policy loans and premium notes a r2.004 2, 024 2, 036 2, 047 2, 056 2, 067 , 078 2, O89 2, 107 2,119 2, 133 2,146 2, 154 

Real-estate holding de 1, 207 1, 216 , 228 1, 244 1, 250 1, 278 1 286 1, 296 1, 304 1,311 1, 321 1,323 1, 342 

Other admitted assets do °1,231 1, 317 1, 346 1,412 1, 429 1, 457 1, 493 1, 529 488 1, 495 1, 06 1, 450 1, 468 

Life Insurance Agency Management Association 
Insurance written (new paid-for-insurance) 

Value, estimated total oa mil. of dol 2, 325 2, 540 2, 468 2, 505 2, 692 2, 973 2, 068 2, 354 2, 463 2, 284 2, 428 2, 295 2, 219 
Grou; ‘ 515 349 617 700 8S] 1, 142 333 649 429 316 411 343 334 
Industrial de 413 414 411 500 455 389 395 424 486, 466 505 47 420 
Ordinary, tota do 1, 397 1,777 1, 440 1, 395 1, 356 1, 442 1, 340 1, 282 1, 48 1, 302 1, 512 1,477 1, 465 

New Fr ind d 96 117 su 95 95 4 105 92 107 100 96 93 95 
Middle Atlantic do 312 361 Pate) 320 333 323 336 318 381 369 368 356 346 
Fast North Central do | 2M4 346 302 209 293 300 281 27% 326 322 324 315 320 
West North Central do 27 169 140 128 120 146 120 114 137 126 133 134 130 
South Atlantic do 75 239 177 162 147 162 147 147 173 172 172 166 172 
East South Central de 62 &4 64 65 60 56 52 49 57 5S 58 58 57 
West South Central do 125 185 135 121 lll 129 115 110 143 136 135 138 130 
Mountain do 51 64 55 48 47 59 45 43 56 53 55 49 51 
Pacific do 165 212 183 158 150 174 139 137 169 166 71 166 164 
Institute of Life Insurance 
Payments to | cyholders and beneficiaries, 
estimated tota thous. of dol 277, 771 302,338 | 280,449 | 304,642 | 305,847] 345, 502 370,946 | 304,142 | 366, 201 336,597 } 338,335 | 338,256 | 307,283 

Death claim payments do | 117, 588 131, 433 115, 933 141, 539 136, 412 137, 352 157, 309 129, 006 153, 72: 146, 005 149, 159 142, 116 135, 428 

Matured endowments do 36, 949 38, 190 35, 834 40, O64 40, 493 39, 566 50, 856 41, 556 47, 349 43, 726 43,178 2, 984 38, 234 

Disability payment = 7, 462 8, 658 | 8, 542 8, 282 8, 381 8, 222 9, 487 7, 959 8, 682 8, 831 8, 846 8, 247 8, 152 

Annuity payments eae 21, 183 21, 090 19, 077 21, 056 21, 253 18, 131 27, 999 22, 573 22, 689 21,715 | 238, 573 22, 512 22, 550 

Policy dividend do 44, 147 45, 943 48,456 | 42,439 43, 378 87, 922 66, 004 49, 887 71, 371 57,811 | 53,330 65, 101 48, 788 

Surrender valus YEE 50, 442 57, 024 52,607 | 50,362 55, 930 54, 309 59, 291 53, 161 62, 476 58,309: 60,249 57, 296 54, 131 


’ Revised ls than $500,000 
+ Excludes holdings of the Federal Nationa] Mortgage Association; this agency was transferred to the Housing and Home Finance Agency on Sept. 7, 1950, 
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fae ce ee stated, statistics through | _ 1950 1951 
ve notes are shown in the | Septem eee m- | a j Feb j aes 
) - em- ec ~ a - | | 
jos Seatiotton! Supplement to the Survey July August _ October o a January - | March April | May Jun July 
FIN. ANCE—Continued 
LIFE INSURANCE—Continued | | | 
Life anes eo - America: 
Premium income cos.), total_... thous. of dol 442, 303 477, 976 476, 122 452, 453 491, 850 757, 998 550, 671 511,135 591,532 | 489. 571 
‘ f 39° 706 | a Yona "oat te ae rie O91, Ode 9, 2 48,412 | 502,41 
es mealen........-....-. do > = = 035 38,796 | 46,545 | 43,806 | 67,596 | 44, 905 49,579} 60,565] 47,472 | 61, 934 51, 957 FA), oa 
G Pewee e enn wwe enn nnn n------ — if - ry 5 | 48, 948 53, 741 64, 141 180, 356 106, 132 8, 709 71, 275 69, 6453 64, 029 59, O88 79. 5R5 
se RN do 35, 432 = 2, 113 30, 101 38, 107 37, 849 60, 672 49, 667 4,655 48, 500 43. 044 42 184 | 42 243 44. 047 
SC ae do 61, 966 66, 011 75, 080 64, 925 63,386 | 111,091 mie 056 or 666 80, 391 64, 519 65.808 | 82 2% 66. 224 
A do 243, 240 271, 962 283, 197 248, 735 282, 668 338, 283 272, 911 280, 526 330, 801 264, 883 201. 507 312, 859 262° 592 
MONETARY STATISTICS | 
| 
Gold and silver: 
Gold: 
Monetary stock, U. 8. .._....__-- mil. of dol..| 24, 136 23, 627 23, 483 23, 249 23, 037 22, 706 22, 392 22, 086 21, 806 21. 805 91. TH 21.756 | » 21.750 
Net release from earmark§_..____ thous. of dol__| —89. 09 |—431, 378 | —65, 889 |—146, 220 | —35, 311 |—237, 935 |—248, 540 |—184, 357 |—111,239 | 101,914 | —12,947 | 40,270 | 8300 
Gold ta Sih idvaaedipitinemnwnese do oon | on oo 95, 967 161, 750 95, 825 | * 107, 834 110,136 | 125, 704 112,842 | 43,357] °41,422 m8 374 
auction in, reported monthly totals. or 64, 937 | 67,430] 65,605} 67, 4 ainl at 2, 240 2, 257 2, 242 2245| 2398 3840} 12,165 
do....| 38,969] 39425] 38.443| 381306] 37.674] 37:138) 37-818 | aa aaa] a7 081 | ont 
Canes {inel. ‘Newfoundland)?______- do 12, 893 13, 177 12, 771 | 13,190 13, 258 13, 407 13, 107 12. 148 13, 034 12, 689 7 | Sa weeps. 
site eited Sta a do 7, 078 7, 890 7,846 | 8,170 7, 545 6, 960 5, 917 5, 196 5, 784 5, 520 5, 536 5, 921 pier 
E es do 375 425 334 335 047 2. 246 3 423 22 1. 932 339 or ‘ 
ae 3 ddK 94 i 4, 240 3, 62: 2 , 052 we 273 ris? é 
a _ —_ 10, 408 8, oes 17,3 t 12, 350 13, 870 10, 602 10, 999 8,101 | * 17,486 10. O16 7018 16, 828 aan 
eae de at — pi Gitecadeans dol. per fine oz- . 728 72 8 751 800 . 800 , 887 . 902 902 902 902 RR4 902 
Canada (ine, Newfoundland) thous of fine oz. 2 aoe 2, 282 2, 164 2, 398 1, 854 1, 879 2, 015 1, 589 1, 755 1, 468 1,840 es 
ew wn onan nn ------------ do 3, é 4, 000 4, 000 4, 400 4, 300 4, 000 5, 545 5, 249 1, 903 3, 583 2,007 2, 037 3 
onal nite Stats a do 4,102 3, 660 4, 222 | 2, 747 3, 433 3, 939 3, 769 3, 374 4, 371 3. 420 | 482 32 2 758 
urrency in circula aa mil. of dol 27,010 27, 120 27,161 | 27, 228 27, 595 27, 741 27. 048 27, 188 27.119 27. 278 7 519} © 27.8090 27, 851 
er yn all banks, and currency out- ’ TF ‘ a _— wisn — 
le banks, totalO...__._____. mil. of dol 173,900 | 174, 800 175,100 | 175, 900 176, 900 179,906 I » 178, 000 |» 179.000 | » 178.900 1° 179.100 | e178 soo | s f 
Ps ‘ : . ’ ‘9, 78, 79, 78, § 79, 100 178 180, 500 | ® 180, 500 
Currency outside total inciading * oe. 24, 400 24, 50K 24, 5x 24, 600 24, 900 25,398 | » 24,600 | » 24,600 | » 24,400 | 224,600] » 24.900 | » 25.000] + 05, 100 
i 8. de- 
positsO gpeatieeneccagevens . mil. of dol 149, 500 150, 300 150, 604 151, 300 152, 000 154, 508 | » 153, 400 | » 154. 400 | © 154, 500 | © 154. 500 Pik sw ae 
ms 5, 14, 5 | TL 15. WM 1455, 400 
Demand deposits, adjusted. excl. U.8..do....) $6,500 | $7,400 | $8,000 | 89,200 | 90,300 | 92,272 | 91, 00 |» 00, 600 | » 80,000 | #80, 500 | > s0, 500 | » 80: 500 | '» G0, 80D 
Suamteeebtees an except interbank an ’ oY, | ’ 8, 700 9, 247 » 59.000 » 59.000 » 50, 100 » 50. 200 0M) » 59. 800 » 0,100 
8. Government, annual rate: | | | 
New York _ ae ratio of debits to deposits 31.0 33. 8 4.2] 30.7 31.4 7.2 2.9 | 0.7 3 32 7 14 11 
Other leading cities. ............... do 20.3 | 19.9 21.5 | 20.9 21.7 23.0 22 | 21.5 22. 5 2 3 21.3 2) 2 | 9 
PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS (QUARTERLY) | 
| 
Manufacturing corporations (Federal Reserve) :* | } 
Profits after taxes, total (200 one) mil. of dol_.|--------- | ee eee 958 * O08 24 | 
Durable goods, total (106 cos.) ae ee ..| 777 57 i 530) 47 
Primary metals and products (39 cos.) __do 255 7 204 21 
Machinery (27 cos.) -- Se Se 108 | 140 ,O4 » 9 
Automobiles and equipment (15 cos. )...do 58 186 J 196 > 4 
Nondurable goods, total (94 cos.) ____..do____|----- 468 382 2 ’ 376 » 375 | 
Food and kindred products (28 cos.)__ do 88 | 59 | r 58 ‘7 
Chemicals and allied products (26 cos.)__do 176 127 140 
Petroleum refining (14 cos.) . ......_- do 131 | 130 23 
Dividends, total (200 cos.).......-- | oer Seeeenee 583 873 467 
Durable POEL) . 6.66 eeecnsess do = | ft RSE teat 541 209 ‘eetegas 
Nondurable goods (94 cos.) ______- do —— 213 | eae 333 198 
Electric utilities, profits after taxes (Fed. Res.) ¢ | oar} - 
mil. of dol__|--------- 4g) eae Be = 211 229 910 
Railways and telephone cos. (see p. S-23 | | Ser (Ee ~ , 
SECURITIES ISSUED | 
| | 
Commercial and Financial Chronick 
Securities issued, by type of security, total (new " 7 
reas refunding)..........-‘mil of dol oA 705 943 | 704 752 840 519 R34 1, 233 1. 064 Al ) 
ew cap aR J do 505 555 707 651 5OR 630 442 649 1 022 20 46 i 5 | y 
Domestic, total ----o o-oo ee poo a 687 | - = 20 436 504 1, 001 18 SAE L 
rpoi EE ee - ) + > | 2iU } +9 2 29 949 FS 70% ‘ "( 
Federal! agencies__...........___ do . 0 | 145 | ( 0 gs “a s “a “= mo 80 
oe State, ete........... ...do 204 265 | 272 | 18] 356 138 144 18] 158 on 407 on 
iin booonmeeeoooocoe RA do 0 26 19 5 14 i ‘ © »] ite 7 a 
Refundin ae 75 | 240 | 23¢ 143 154 210 37 1 ‘ Ar 
a gee se 19 fae 43 : 2 7 184 211 144 21 l 
—. total...---..----.--.--....._.do iL saa - 77 = = 77 184 180 144 7 
LUiioeonessn.edmeceaeuoce ac < - ‘a é 03 v7 U | 
Federal agencies aa 53 | 48 193 | 63 65 79 a 154 88 61 198 
Municipal, State, etc............____ do. 1 | 8 6 3 14 28 19 3 10 i 1 
Securities and Exchange Commission: } | 
"Loe SE do. 1, 26 ’ 1, 569 1, 239 1, 947 1, 454 ‘1,602 1, 180 1, 126 1, 740 1, 516 1. 757 2 O51 | 1. A35 
Bonds and notes, total. ........... do. 1, 159 1, 515 1, 160 1,754 1, 383 r 1,499 2 8 54 >) AAC | 
Corporate de 245 ? 378 | ‘1 + 1, 112 1, 084 1, 545 1, 22 1, 64 2 1, 468 
iitiheosesecosees ee ) < 218 2u 332 3 ’ 55 206 3 1 52K 637 7 
a iE do 47 18 | 48 | 88 | 23 ) os _ +. OF RO + 
_ | SHS ERE RERS do 30 3 30 106 48 | { 34 “® > 104 ” = 
By type of issuer: . = ‘: 
rate a ween a eww een nn eee- do 322 432 408 526 412 | 656 a7 5 1, 009 R24 | 48 29 181 
nnn etncbiencdnnce do 72 5 | 72 17¢ 137 | 169 “a "ang 1 ac | a7 : 
et SSS : eS do 58 215 160 238 164 75 134 2” rr —~ | )] a9 | can 
ES ea do 10 39 | 10 19 19 71 oF 7 ) “14 “an | 
Communiecation®........_.._.........do....| 2” 10 | > | 16 | 15 : “ on ~ - 26 | “ 
Real estate and financial__________ do._..| 34 74 | 29 | 27 49 118 28 0 m1) 26 | 5) | >] 
Megsepapate, | RR do 913 1, 137 831 1, 422 1, 042 M5 906 742 73) 692 1.009 » ton 1. 1h4 
OO, eee do. 706 77 531 1, 228 65 777 73 \ 5H) 1 aos , os - 
State and municipal. _____........_. a 205 299 279 189 84 166 175 a5 163 : : ome ap 
* Revised. » Preliminary. 
int tenn a): gle Fv r pen, r pp ay an total gol 4 woceiten (mil. of dol.) are: 64,009; 60,098; 66,415; 63,029; 65.573. Rev ns for 1948- 
se Ss is > 5 Y ire avai ¢ DO eques 7 Me VAL ( ep ctior wfoundland. ar i y 
upon request; January-April 1950 figures as previously published include such pri due tion. OU. 8. Gov ae Ly A ne Fe vows : Re inclu de produc ot be ; Senter e ones 
*New series. Data on profits and dividends cover large m lanufactt iring corporations (total assets end of 1946, $10,000,000 and over): quarter! f 48 2 terly 
1946-March 1948 are shown on p. 23 of the June 1950 Sv Jata o rriti ned a. ’ and over), Quarterly averages lor 1939-48 : juarterly data for 
p. ) é RVEY. Data on securities issued for manufacturing and communication for January 1948-May 1949 are available upon request. 
948 


9 Revisions for 1946-48 are available upon request. 


































































































tRevised series. Data (covering electric, gas, and water companies) are available beginning January | 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics one 1950 ’ 1951 ltl ies sme tes | 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the . ieee v ' ai ) 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey July August — October as | “——— January | = | March Apri! May | June | July 
FINANCE—Continued 
SECURITIES ISSUED—Continued | | | | 
Securities and Exchange Commission{—Continued 
New corporate security issues 
Estimated net proceeds, total mil. of dol_.| 318 * 427 399 514 406 r 9 269 378 904 810 739 812 472 
Pre po ed use of proceeds 
New money, total do 214 | ’ 257 300 306 306 ’ 433 243 314 845 626 676 685 436 
‘ant and equipment do 148 180 243 256 189 242 193 243 699 504 487 431 326 
Working capital do 66 ‘77 57 5O 117 r 190 49 71 146 122 189 253 110 
Retirement of debt and stock, total. .do 5 152 62 177 SS 168 25 57 121 129 46 112 33 
Funded debt do 20 136 23 68 51 83 12 28 68 13 14 54 il 
Other debt é do.__.- B 10 31 92 24 M4 11 27 53 64 26 49 21 
Preferred stock do : 2 5 S 17 13 1 2 2 0 52 6 Q 1 
Other purposes : , 60 19 37 31 12 49 2 6 28 55 18 15 3 
Proposed uses by major groups: 
Manufacturing, total*® a 7 54 71 171 136 166 37 64 298 405 384 361 129 
New money "Ge 48 28 45 59 100 119 29 53 219 301 353 314 109 
tetirement of debt and stock GEER 21 15 22 97 20 43 8 co) 73 od 20 42 19 
Public utility, totalt do... 58 213 158 233 162 173 132 219 151 278 200 249 188 
New money do... 44 105 139 172 123 140 126 199 97 230 204 234 178 
Retirement of debt and stock do ‘ 13 107 12 47 40 33 6 20 36 20 3 13 10 
Railroad, total do 10 39 10 19 19 69 44 26 30 20 14 26 18 
New money (BES 10 35 10 19 19 13 44 8 30 20 14 26 18 
Retirement of debt and stock do ‘ 0 4 0 0 0 56 0 18 0 0 0 0 0 
Communication, total® do yA) 10 7 15 15 4 2 423 24 4 3 50 
New money do 19 6 5 12 8 4 2 2 422 24 4 2 50 
Retirement of debt and stock do 1 4 2 3 7 0 0 0 (‘) «) (*) (‘) 0 
Real estate and financial, total do 33 "73 29 26 41 *117 27 39 20 35 50 123 70 
New money do 25 "57 23 2 36 99 25 33 16 30 37 73 68 
Retirement of debt and stock do 2 13 5 2 2 5 1 3 2 2 10 49 0 
State and mur pal issues (Bond Buyer 
Long-term thous. of dol 206, 855 322, 795 200, 006 229, 427 304, 581 170, 557 180, 040 205, 771 169, 623 237, 662 433, 960 | * 335, 166 312, 569 
Short-term do 136, 896 172, 489 39, 798 123,887 | 202,771 176, 520 115, 289 158, 609 89, 529 191, 699 162, 557 | * 105, 887 72, 096 
COMMODITY MARKETS 
Volume of trading in grain future: 
Corn mil. of bu 167 132 143 132 243 227 265 186 18 155 222 185 175 
Wheat do....| 518 336 275 253 317 391 449 480 426 409 434 389 445 
SECURITY MARKETS 
| 
Brokers’ Balances (N. Y. S. E. Members | 
Carrying Margin Accounts) 
Cash on hand and in bank mil. of dol paige OS eee - , 364 byeenee 
Customers’ debit balances (net : do 1, 208 1, 231 1, 284 1, 351 1, 360 1, 356 1, 411 1, 367 1, 304 1, 286 1, 287 1, 275 1, 266 
Customers’ free credit balances.......... . do 712 780 738 771 706 SY) G4s 953 918 879 855 R34 825 
Money borrowed». ...........-...-.---------- asa 75! 752 751 759 774 745 690 642 715 661 681 680 672 
Bonds 
Prices | 
Average price of all listed bonds (N. Y. 8. E.), | 
total§ dollars 101. 25 101. 33 101. 06 100. 83 100. 82 100. 93 101. 18 100. 90 99. 30 98. 72 98. 28 97. 86 98. 48 
Domesti do 101. 72 101. 79 101. 52 101. 27 101. 30 101. 45 101. 69 101, 38 99.77 99. 24 98. 79 98. 37 98. 98 
Foreign voccienalll 71.71 72. 56 74. 05 73. 37 71. 88 70. 41 71.71 72. 56 71. 04 71. 85 71.70 71. 78 73. 10 
Standard and Poor's Corporation 
Industrial, utility, and railroad (A1+- issues): 
Composite (17 bonds)*._ dol. per $100 bond 121.5 122.1 121.7 121.1 121.1 121.1 121.4 121.3 119.4 117.8 117.4 116. 6 116.2 
Domestic municipal (15 bonds do 131.1 134.8 135. 2 136. 4 137.0 137.4 140.5 140.7 135. 5 131.9 131.1 128. 6 129.4 
U. 8. Trea bonds, taxable do 102. 24 102. 28 101. 90 101. 64 101. 69 101. 53 101. 56 101. 44 100. 28 98. 93 97. 90 97. 62 ‘ 
Bales 
Total, excluding U. 8. Government bonds: 
All registered exchanges 
Market value thous. of dol 106, 848 82, 962 68, 654 77, 833 76, 914 7, 580 112, 608 77, 203 72, 842 106, 614 69, 822 54, 048 52, 767 
Face value do 132,672 | 100, 627 84, 250 93, 748 94,709 | 120,019 135, 822 86, 108 83, 272 108, 793 80, 270 63, 267 66, 368 
New York Stock Exchange: | 
Market value do 103, 389 80, 536 65, 795 74, 681 74, 646 95, 099 110, 023 74, 563 70, 081 104, 014 67, 378 51, 192 50, 580 
Face valuc do 128, 381 97,044 8&6, 272 90, 132 91, 786 116, 476 132, 186 82, 658 79, 406 105, 659 77, 369 60, 114 62, 649 
New York Stock Exchange, exclusive of stopped | | 
sales, fa ilue, total§ thous. of A | 113,040 | 80, 583 76,484 | 83,982 87,260 | 111,222 120, 000 86, 996 76, 668 76, 030 67,814 55, 399 56, 400 
71a G rnment do 37 12 12 | 1, 636 13 | 23 1 0 y 1, 046 5 0 2 
Other tl U. 8. Government, total§ do 113, 003 &), S71 76, 472 82, 346 87,247 | 111,199 119, 999 86, 996 76, 659 74, 084 67, 809 55, 399 4, 308 
Domest do 105, 879 74, 865 68, 717 74, 340 78, 641 101, 824 110, 535 77, 384 68, 618 67, 413 61, 391 49, 191 45, 698 
F oreis do 7,044 5, 688 7,740 7, 981 8, 602 9, 355 9, 446 9, 592 | 8, 009 6, 601 6, 408 6, 179 10, 650 
Value, issu ted on N. Y. 8. E 
Market tal, all issues§ mil. of dol 125,209 | 125, 257 118, 861 118, 417 118, 507 115, 952 116, 165 115, 801 114, 382 100, 247 99, 938 97, 818 98, 457 
Domest do 125, 581 | 123,007 117, 158 | 116, 802 116, 870 114, 347 114, 541 114,163 | 112,758 98, 630 98, 278 96, 163 96, 77 
Foreign . do 1, 375 | 1, 306 1,451 | 1, 362 1, 385 1,354 1, 374 | 1, 389 | 1,377 1,373 1, 369 1, 366 1, 389 
Face value, total, all issues§ do 123, 660 123,612 | 117,618 | 117,441 117, 544 114, 889 114, 808 114, 769 115, 183 101, 545 101, 692 99, 958 99, 975 
Domestic do | 121, 493 121 7} 115,409 115, 334 115, 367 112, 716 112, 643 112, 605 113, 019 99, 384 99, 482 07, 754 97,775 
Foreign do 1,917 | 1, 924 | 1, 959 | 1, 857 1, 927 1, 923 1, 916 1,914 1,914 1,912 1,910 1, 904 1, 900 
Yields j | 
Domestic corporate (Moody’s percent __| 2. 90 2. 85 2. 86 2. 88 2.88 2. 88 2. 86 2. 85 2. 96 3.07 3.09 3.16 3.17 
By rating } 
‘Aaa do 2. 65 2. 61 2. 64 | 2. 67 2. 67 2. 67 2. 66 2. 66 2.7 2. 87 2. 89 2.04 2. 04 
As ‘ do 2.72 | 2. 67 2.71 | 2.72 2.72 2.72 2,71 2.7 2. 82 2. 93 2. 93 2.99 2. 99 
A nid mses 2.92 | 2. 87 2. 88 | 2.91 | 2. 92 2.91 2.89 | 2.88 3. 00 3. 11 3.15 3. 21 3. 23 
Baa TAOS vs do 3.32 | 3. 23 3. 21 3.22 3.22 3. 20 3.17 | 3.16 3.23 3.35 3. 40 3. 49 3. 53 
By groups 
Industrial . py id headin do 2 49 2. 66 2. 68 2. 70 2.7 2. 70 2. 69 | 2. 69 2. 81 2. 89 2.90 2. 96 2. 97 
Public utility jehbewawe do 2. 83 2.80} 2. 84 2. 85 2. 86 2. 87 2.85 | 2. 86 | 2. 06 3. 07 3.10 3.18 3.19 
Railroad eth tated do 3.19 3. 08 3. 07 3. 09 | 3. 08 3. 07 3. 08 3. 01 3. 11 3. 24 3. 28 3. 33 3. 36 
Domestic municipal 
Bond Buyer (20 bonds do 1.85 1. 83 1.85 | 1.75 1.75 1.70 1. 58 | 1.63 1.82 1.94 2.07 2.21 2. 06 
Standard and Poor's Corp (15 bonds) do 20 1. 1. 88 1.82 1.79 1.77 1. 62 1. 61 1. 87 2. 05 2. 00 2. 22 2.18 
U. 8. Treasury bonds, taxable do 2. 34 2. 33 2. 36 2. 38 2. 38 2. 39 2.39 2. 40 2.47 2 56 2 63 2 65 2 63 
’ Revised. Less than $500,000. 
tRevisions for 1948-April 1949 and January-March 1950 are av silable upon request. 
*New series. For 8. E. C. data, see corresponding note on p. 8-18. Bond prices are averages of weekly data for high-grade corporate issues; monthly data beginning 1900 are available upon 
tRevised serie See corresponding note on p. 8-18. 
§Sales and value figures include bonds of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development not shown separately; these bonds are included also in computing average price 
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FIN ANCE—Continued 





SECURITY MARKETS—Continued 


Stocks 
Cash dividend payments publicly pgeetal: $ 
Total dividend payments___--_______. mil. of dol... 520.0 214.3 | 
tines tetceteccacccscecee == 113. 4 | 41.5 
Manufacturing........................---do__- 223.7 | 108. 0 
Sach Bittadacendaibhescesessed do.....| 5.1 | 3.3 
Public utilities: | 
i le nmi siti do 66.7 | aa 
Heat, light, and power_........__- do 55.3 | 42.0 | 
Se eR TS ie 9.4 7.0 | 
£ aie eccbeccucawebabsenececuss do 36.1 | 7.4 
NN, Cis w a cbomssdceesa do 10.3 4 
Dividend rates, sina yenis, and earnings, 200 | 
common stocks (Moody’ s) 
Dividends per share, annual rate (200 stocks) 
dollars 3.39 3. 63 | 
Industrial (125 stocks)__._.-..____- do 3. 59 3.91 
Public utility (24 stocks) t__...._. - do 1.78 1. 78 
Railroad (25 stocks)__-.............-- do 2.04 2. 05 
Bank .y » S apeeeeeeeeneeene do 2. 48 2. 48 
Insurance (10 stocks)__............--- ...do 2. 43 2. 43 

Price per share, end of month (200 stocks). do 54. 98 56. 80 
Industrial (135 stocks)... __. do... 56. 43 58. 68 | 
Public by he ae stocks)... aaa ~ 29. 73 30. 07 
Railroad (25 stocks)__-............---- ..do 34. 61 34. 25 

See eee ..................-- .- percent 6.17 6.39 
Industriaj (125 stocks)__._.........-- do 6. 36 6. 66 | 
Public utility (24 stocks)+ Sa do 5. 99 5.92 | 
Railroad (25 stocks)__............-- do 5.89 | 5.99 | 
Bank (16 stoeks)_..........-..-- ; do 4. 50 | 4.50 | 
Insurance (10 stocks)___..-___- do 3.74 | 3. 51 

Earnings of share (at annual rate), ‘quarterly: 

Industrial (125 stocks)_____- Se aheninimael 

Public vp he (24 poset << tal RE ae 

Railroad (25 stocks)__- do coe ae 
Dividend yields, referred stocks, 11 high-grade | 

(Standard and Poor’s Corp.) - percent 3. 92 3.85 
Prices: 

Dow-Jones & Co., Inc. (65 soca) dol. per share 73. 22 77. 56 
Industrial (30 stocks)_____ ‘pare do 205. 30 216. 60 
Public utility sed stocks)_.-....-- j _.do 38. 69 38. 88 
Railroad (20 stocks)__---- ‘i do 56. 46 62. 48 

Standard and Poor’s Corporation: 

Industrial, public utility, and railroad: § 
Combi index (416 stocks)-_1935-39=100 138. 2 147.2 
Industrial, total (365 stocks) _. do 147.3 158. 0 
Capital goods (121 stocks). do 138. f 149. 4 
Consumers’ goods (182 stocks) do 141.8 49. 1 
Public utility (31 stocks)---- do 103.0 104. 2 
Railroad (20 stocks)__-..---- do 109.7 120. 6 
Banks, N. Y. C. (19 stocks)____- do 102. 2 104. 6 
Fire and marine insurance (18 stocks) do 157.1 159. 2 

Sales (Securities and Exchange Commission): 

Total] on all registered exchanges: 

Market value__.-....-......-- mil, of dol 1, 930 1, 700 
Sa _.thousands 72, 026 65, 977 
On New York Stock Exchange: 

Market value_....-....-.---. . mil, of do] 1, 692 1, 456 

 - as thousands 57, 074 50, 038 

Exclusive of odd lot and stopped sales : 
>,  —_——_ thousands. . 44, 549 38, 473 
Shares listed, New York Stock Exchange: 

Market value, all listed shares ____--- mi]. of dol..| 82,000 85, 053 
Number of shares listed... __ ives ..Millions.. 2, 247 2, 257 





INTERNATIONAL TRA 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS (QUARTERLY): 
Exports of goods and services, total mil, of dol 





Merchandise, adjusted maa do 
Income on investments abroad__.__- do ; 
ee he 730 REP. Bs 

Imports of goods and services, total__. do 
Merchandise, adjusted _- do 
Income on foreign investments in U. do 
Lt aT do 

Balance on goods and services__----_-- : do 

Unilateral transfers (net), total_______- : do 
| Reh eaRe gatas ae do 
SL a id ..do 

U. 8. long- and short-term mcapttnt (net), total_do 
Private __ ; _.do 
Government . Ree : do 


Foreign long- and short-term capital (net do 
Increase (—) or decrease (+) in U. 8. gold stock 


mil. of dol 


Errors and omissions___.............-- do 


” Revised. ® Preliminary. 

{Revisions for cash dividend payments pu 
the first quarter of 1950 will be shown later 

tRevised series. Data for American Telephone and Telegraph stock ( 

§Num ber of stocks represents num ber curren 


tly used: the change in the 1 


1, 153. 0 
73.6 
798. 5 
76. 6 
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blicly reported for Januar’ April 
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04 | 


496. 4 242.1 
87.6 38.0 
220. 8 129. 1 
5.9 25 
66. 6 .6 
50.6 | 43.4 
13. 4 15. 1 
43.0 &.3 
8.5 5.1 

3. 84 4 

4.17 4 
1, 84 1. 85 
2. 24 2.45 
2. 50 2. 60 
2. 43 2. 66 
59. 13 59. 37 
61. 65 61.77 
30. BS 30. 34 
35. 03 5.70 
6. 49 6. 80 
6. 76 7.12 
6. 02 6.10 
6. 39 6. 86 
4.63 4. 61 
3. 22 3. 43 

| 
* 

3. 88 | 3. 88 
82. 91 82. 56 
229. 32 229. 38 
40. 63 40. 41 
69. 09 68, 32 
157.8 154.1 
170. 7 148.8 
159.3 159. 9 
1644.9 160, 2 
106. 2 105.0 
129. 2 126. 5 
105. 4 104. 6 
175. 1 180. 2 
2, 090 1, 864 
84, 451 66, 685 
1. 706 1. 818 
64, 422 51, 231 
48, 390 43, ORS 
RR ADS 89. ANG 
2, 32! 2, 333 

















~ ——— 
1950 
| Fet | - 
January pa | March | April | May June July 
— — — 
494. 1 214.2 1, 066. 2 516.4 209. 5 1,116.3 524. 6 
105. 9 | 39. 5 | 70.9 83. 1 40.1 76.8 124. 1 
174.0 105, 2 | 688. 3 204. 3 107.9 729. € 203.8 
4.0 18 | 77.1 8.0 1.4 87.8 5.8 
72. 2 7 38.3 74.9 7 24.3 74.8 
49.5 41.5 67.4 54.4 44.7 69. 1 18 
12.8 8.0 60.3 25.0 0 11.1 
64.9 | 15. 2 40.3 | 54.9 s 417.8 13 
10. 8 2.3 23. 6 | 11.8 2.7 24.9 13.9 
4.11 4.11 4.11 4.15 4.15 i 4.18 
4.49 4.48 | 4.49 | 4. 52 4.51 1 4.55 
1, 85 1, 85 1, 86 1, 87 1 87 1.8 1.87 
2. 54 2. 55 2. 55 2 2. 58 2. 58 2. 58 
2. 65 2. 65 2. 65 2. 65 2. 43 2.6 
2.71 2.71 2.71 2. 73 2.7 &: 2. 73 
65, 01 65. 57 64. 25 67. 2 f ) (3.4 67. 45 
68, 21 68, 6 67. 40 71.15 8 RR 4.7 71. 28 
1, 86 32. 82 31.77 31.78 "9 $2. 67 
44.34 42. 90 40, 52 42.17 4 4 26. OR 0. G3 
6, 32 6, 27 6. 40 6.18 f f 6.2 
6, 58 6. 5s 6.06 6. 35 f f ) 6. 38 
5.81 5. 64 5. 85 5, 88 8 - 5 72 
5.73 5. 04 6. 29 6.12 4 7. 03 6.46 
4.73 4.48 4.61 4.74 4.77 “ 4.79 
3. 52 3. 52 3. 45 3. 41 49 is 3. 35 
° 7.70 ° 
j 2 60 é 
3. 47 2 
3. 87 3. 87 4.00 4.11 4.1 4.17 4. 2 
Ow). Se 04. OR 92.39 G2. RF 7 wm). 4¢ 411.29 
244.4 253. 32 249. 50 253. 3f 2A. 3 4 2. wa 
42. OF 42. 87 43.0; 42. 3 12 28 ‘ 43. 75 
82. 0 BA. OF S82. 6 82. 59 ~ 7 SO 77.04 
168. 6 174.7 170.3 172.3 17 71.7 172.8 
182. 6 189. 6 184.4 187 s 188 1 
175. 2 181.5 175.0 179. 4 ‘ 17.9 
164.9 171.0 149.0 1AR_ 8 l ? 
10K. ¢ 1.0 111 110 I > 
152.8 159. 1 148.7 148. 7 14 
106. 3 109.8 110. 2 1(¥ 14. 2 
185. 7 180. 5 180.7 181.9 183.4 &2 184.9 
2, 949 2 OR6 1, 683 1, 547 2. 027 7 1.254 
122, 363 82, 631 67, 480 67, 024 4,2 2, 454 53, 154 
», 572 1, 791 1,442 1, 320 ! 
91, 9 61 ‘ 53, 327 1), 5S s 12, 4.58 
70, 181 41, 234 35, 2 34, 20 8, 457 27, GRO 
99, 340 100, 246 98, 112 102, 747 100, 12 ) 
2, 384 2, 391 2, 421 2, 437 2, 452 2 8 2, 557 
eS et _ I 
dhs NITE D ST. ATES 
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ae 
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a FENN 1951 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through . , 1950 — ES 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the . " Novem- | Decem- Febru- 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey | July | August | * ~y October | “Se ber | 290uary| “ary March | April May June July 
INTERNATIONAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES—Continued 
FOREIGN TRADEt | | 
Indexes 
| | 
Exports of U. 8. merchandise: 
Ou antity 1936-38 = 100 178 172 200 195 208 | 221 199 215 | 252 265 259 tf Seer se 
Valu do 315 308 368 366 396 431 393 435 517 556 548 ff ae Se 
Unit value do 177 179 184 188 189 195 197 202 205 210 212 «| earns 
Imports f r consumption 4 | . 
" Cnet ty do 143 162 157 170 152 152 171 151 |} 167 | 151 148 SE Escedbbeces 
Value do 342 399 404 446 411 | 418 496 442 | 504 466 | 461 | er cee 
Unit valu do 240 247 257 263 271 276 289 293 302 308 | 312 | SS eemanme 
Agricultur products, quantity | | | 
Exports, domestic, total | | ; | 
I ijusted 1924-29 = 100 a] 78 R& 80 86 | 07 83 | 102 104 | 130 105 92 j.. ae 
Adjusted do 104 109 73 5s 67 | 80 §2 | 125 | 1 165 | 132 117 w= 
T ota ling cottor | | 
Unadjusted ; ' do Os 101 120 116 117 | 129 119 141 155 190 | 155 150 
Adjusted do 125 109 Qs 90 101 117 123 179 181 231 | 174 177 
Import nsurmption | 
Unadjusted — do 113 134 122 126 109 | 103 140 | 118 132 | 112 104 99 |--+-----20 
Adjusted do 126 146 128 127 114 103 133 116 116 104 107 109 |---- at 
| | 
Shipping Weight | | | 
| 
Water-borne trad i | ; am 
Exports, including reexports__ thous. of long tons 15,088 | ! 5,457 1 §, 817 1 5, 885 15,306) '4,414 4, 22 5, 130 1 6, 232 | 5 | hee | ae ee és 
Genera do 6, 883 7, 41 7, 468 8, 285 7, 01 7,421 7, 771 | 7,283 | ° 7,537 7, 560 7, 853 | aE YR. tee 
Value | | 
Export nelu reexports, total mil. of dol 1779 1 761 1911 1 906 | 1976 11,063 1 973 11,076 11, 284 11,374 11,351 | 11,293 11, 186 
By geos c regiot 
Africa thous. of dol 29, 211 23, 446 | 32,390 | 28,6045 | 42, 108 34, 514 35, 365 50,114 | 48, 215 58, 721 48, 704 
NY i Oceania do , 122, 991 | 120,204 | 148,450] 153,794 156,003 | 161,848 | 211,078 | 233,867 183,568 | 192,739 | 
Europe do ’ | 184,334 240, 681 248,050 | 284, 380 244, 429 299, 770 317, 754 385, 297 366, 839 | 338,549 |_..._. 
rthern North America do 160, 515 200,446 | 196.455 | 185, 903 195, 717 194,522 | 231,962 | 263,436 | 255,691 | 236,890; sie 
Southern North America do 115, 565 115, 213 122,630 | 133, 237 135, 004 130, 037 120, 857 161, 731 151, 902 139, 551 § ia 
South America do | 100, 430 108, 999 113, 667 141, 201 150, 178 134, 230 142, 508 173,657 | 172,102 173, 921 | 
Total exports by leading countries 
Africa | | 
Egypt do 3, 315 1, 680 | 2, 442 2, 359 3, 571 4, 5331 5, 357 4,941 4, 430 4, 794 8, 078 > 2 a 
Union of South Africa do 9,170 9, 803 | 9, 695 8, 345 9, 939 12, 525 12, 436 10, 866 19, 192 24, 574 28, 875 GE Becidivatined 
Asia and O 
Australia, including New Guinea do 5, 986 6, 646 8, 880 | 7, 422 10, 014 10, 832 11, 147 7, 430 15, 167 13, 168 8, 099 ft | er 
British Malaya do 1, 757 1, 369 2, 135 2, 053 | 2. 441 1, 556 4, 217 4, 893 4, 304 5, 463 4, 246 «3 ese 
China do 3, 038 8, 904 1,004 | Us4 2, 877 M 1 8 1 0 27 | aay aaa 
India and Pakistan do 17, 485 11, 922 11, 491 15, 547 20, 434 24, 042 28, 277 19, 696 34, 535 39,565 | 35,014 YY ew 
Japar do * 33, 537 31, 103 45, 225 | 36, 569 | 35, 247 42, 818 38, 815 57, 556 67, 734 73, 061 5D, 146 45, 554 j|....... al 
I esia do 3, 518 4, 001 6, 468 5, 887 | 7, 223 | 9, 46 &, 858 10, 475 18, 415 15, 799 15, 340 _\ | Seecem 
I c of the Philippines do * 17,077 16, 500 7, 004 | 16, 508 19, 988 24, 308 19, 604 17, 980 24, 107 27, 241 24, 026 _ . | aR 
Euro | " P 
France do 14, 198 14,118 | 24,890] 30,005/| 35,037) 29, 209 26, 104 27, 290 41, 331 36, 553 39, 087 Pebtinnecies 
Germany do 20, 135 25,852 | 42, 652 33,471 | 40,149 587 32, 381 49, 070 40, 607 44, 491 40, 823 < * Soe 
Italy do 17, 674 18, 627 | 23, 224 22, 009 | 21, 785 | 38, 365 28, 425 41, 141 44, 320 62, 470 72, 193 ED Dekbadasas 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics do 25 | 3} 16 | 74 5 7 15 2 4 3  » Sa aaa 
United Kingdom ..do 41, 581 59,538 | 58, a 49, 790 47, 563 41, 900 55, 400 63, 507 69, 621 54, 812 ERR 
North and uth America 
Canada Newfoundland and Labrador_.do 160, 511 | 179, 835 200,431 | 196, 437 185, 892 195, 716 194,519 | 231,956 | 263,422] 255,648 | 236,887 /........_. 
Latin-Ar can Republics, total do 214,208 | 254,457 | 225,732 | 263,456 273,337 § 253,772] 253,002 | 320,247 310,720/; 200,956 311,836/_......__. 
Argentina do 11, 600 10, 506 11, 440 14, 624 12, 774 11,970 | 16,320 16, 333 19, 010 20, 231 fF eee 
Brazil ‘ do 33, 693 39, 494 30, 066 44, 766 44, 648 36,902 | 44,378 49,196 | 45,877 54, 528 _* | Seana 
Chik do 4, 785 4, 23 4, 527 6, 094 10, 430 8, 963 | 9,807 | 16,538] 13,277 16,218 | 16,648 |_......... 
( mbia do 17, 004 18, 621 15, 520 18, 706 22, 075 16, 972 14,062 | 19,063 | 22, 252 20,674 | 23,745 !.......... 
Cuba do 41,116 | 53,143 45,018 42,745 | 45,465 46, 374 44, 816 59,630 | 12,862 40,760 | 42,502 /....._.. ss 
Mex do 40, 880 47, 992 45, 501 56, 059 56, 704 52, 744 44, 095 58, O85 60, 78 60, 585  * | Sapeeend aK 
Venezuela do 30, 507 34,923 | 35,383 36, 779 37, 759 37, 880 34, 210 46, 260 45, 523 38, 414 ae 3 
Exports of U. 8. merchandise, total mil. of dol 1750 1 898 1 893 1965 11,050 1 958 11,060 11,264 11, 357 11,336 11,279 11,175 
By ecor ASSeS 
Crude mat i thous. of dol__| ° 107, 752 141, 600 75, 624 164, 321 173, 538 185, 765 146, 860 173, 870 173, 223 228, 638 204, 614 149, 362 |......... 
Cr istuffs do | 57,324 56, 997 60, 246 65, 980 72, 109 80,112 79, 206 114, 190 122, 980 163, 541 136, 659 ee 
Manufactured foodstuffs and beverages..do ’ 55, 463 41, 500 56, 099 53, 168 53, 544 57, 121 56, 976 59, 106 76, 218 83, 2: 71, 769 a 
Semimanufactures ¢ ae 84, 179 84,621 | 102, 968 97, 835 108, 003 117, 433 104, 770 109, 259 131, 405 134, 467 142, 139 I 
Fir 1 manufactures ¢ ee ’ 463, 111 425, 515 502,797 | 511,630 | 562,242) 609, 161 570, 040 | 604, 041 757, 547 745, 071 781,278 | 756, 527 | Pe A 
By principal commoditie | 
Agricultural products, total do * 181, 047 199, O80 252, 815 233,644 | 266,315 301, 173 253, O72 307, 401 329, 889 419, 941 353, 391 OE OS ae 
Cotton, unmanufactured do 46, 369 65, 970 75, 730 60,389 | 79, 581 97,918 70, 348 98, 935 83, 753 117, 761 94, 198 ft rae 
Fruits, vegetables, and preparationsg’..do * 13, 676 12, 899 | 18, 351 17, 484 14, 115 15, 389 12, 484 13, 241 17, 917 14, 523 15, 920 ns 
Gra and preparations do 73, 850 62, 012 72, 426 72, 004 78, 102 86, 674 89,383 | 122,218 129, 874 177, 276 136, 964 DUD Rachchinkices 
Packing-house products" do 11, 581 13, 120 12, 907 14, 013 12, 840 17, 739 18, 452 | 19,394 | 24,981 29, 339 26, 585  ¢  } eee 
Nonagricultural products, total do 586, 639 551, 153 644,919 | 659,289 703, 121 748, 419 704,781 | 753,064 | 931, 484 935,030 | 983,069 / 968,514 ).......__ 
Aircr parts, and accessories$ do 3, 108 1, 781 3, 821 2, 438 2, 672 1, 357 1,313 1,320 | 1, 1 1, 850 1,007 i | 2 apna 
Automobiles, parts, and accessorieso’§..do 62, 927 62,996 | 62,705 | 59,169 71, 567 70, 543 78, 281 87,230 | 104, 869 107,749 | 108,275 | 103,150 |_......... 
Chen and related products" de 53, 412 57, 396 65,713 | 61,484 70, 184 66, 713 58, 105 62, 961 78, 746 2, 562 85, 856  ¢ 4 eee 
Copper and manufactures” do 4, 075 5, 293 | 5, 339 5, 520 5, 884 10, 361 4, 491 8, 221 7, 653 9, 500 7, 091 I a 
Iron and steel-mill products aa 34,189 | 34,826; 38,021 36, 353 39, 888 39, 949 46,604 | 42,007 55, 384 48, 071 50, 173 GOD a. ccccene 
| | 
Machinery, totalc"$_. do | 198, 175 160, 821 197, 501 204,169 | 220,982 245, 786 227,388 | 248, 635 | 318,016 | 308,215 | 324,143 | 280, 254 | seeceaetpe 
Agriculturald do 9, 807 10, 859 8, 801 5, 984 7, 838 8, 460 &, 289 10, 437 12, 584 13,621 | 13,017 VUE lecuctictdase 
Tractors, parts, and accessories* § do 2, 411 18, 227 16, 341 15, 272 19, 545 | 21, 996 24, 064 | 21, 5303 | 31,173 31, 765 28, 508 + | eerie 
Flectricalc"§ do ’ 23, 104 26,992; 34,558 33, 166 38,556 | 40,263 39, 929 36, 139 45, 834 47,733 | 49,239 | aaa 
Metal working do 15, 578 12,857 | 19, 530 19, 800 16,325 | 17,237 15, 494 13,577 | 16, 237 17, 895 15, 687 Gee §.. ts t 
Other industrial” do 72, 041 59,543 | 76,212/ 75,241 80, 790 88, 023 83,131 | 79,358 | 102,417 101, 172 98, 440 Sy Se Nicsiiskece 
Petroleum and products do 40, 671 38, 144 5, 665 47, 304 48, 530 53, 973 40, 332 39, 345 56, 163 63,151 | 65,059 iy ae 
Textiles and manufactures ae 32, 069 38, 982 5, 133 51,414 52, 344 54, 366 58,770! 59,471 | 85,550 70,172 | 75,6401 77,666 !.......... 
r Revised Potal exports and various component items include MDAP shipments as follows (mil. of dol.): July 1950-July 1951, respectively—47.0; 21.4; 31.2; 52.4; 53.9; 76.3; 51.8; 94.8; 96.7; 
82.6; 129.2; 112.8; 89.0. Beginning July 1950, certain items classed as “‘special category” exports, although included in total exports, are excluded from water-borne trade and from area and 
country dat 
tRev ns for various periods in 1947 and 1948 have been made (since publication of the 1949 StatisticaL SUPPLEMENT) in most of the foreign-trade items and there will be further changes 
beginning 1946 as final data are completed by the Bureau of the Census; moreover, the revaluation of tin imports and the transfer of certain “‘relief and charity’’ food items from the nonagricul- 


ip to the agricultural group have affected the pertinent series back to 1942. Revisions will be shown later. 
changed beginning with the October 1950 Survey. Data for 1913 and 1919-50 are shown on pp. 27 and 28 of the July 1951 Survey. 


2 Begins July 1950, data for semimanufactures reported as “‘special category, type 1”’ have been included with finished manufactures. 
7 Data beginning 1948 have been adjusted in accordance with the 1949 commodity classifications. Unpublished revisions (January-July 1948) are available upon request. 
SE xclud pecial category”’ exports not shown separately for security reasons 


*New series. Not separately available prior to 1948; included with agricultural machinery. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through __—i1950 =—s = 1951 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the ttn | [pom oo - 4 a 
1949 Statistical Su ent to the Survey July August [ber October | = ber ber January | ‘ary March April Ma Ju 
INTERNATIONAL TRA ANSACTIONS OF THE U NITED STAT ES—Continued 
FOREIGN TRADE {—Continued | | | aa | | | 
Value—Continued | 
General imports, total____.._......-- thous. of dol__| ° 708,964 | 819, 481 | 857 864 | 922,004 | 851, 604 S64, 1 1,022,077 | 906, 960 |1, 099, 619 |1. 024. 285 |1. 017, A538 29 
By geographic regions: ; 
eal Se ae do 33, 364 39, 205 63, 316 39, 318 35, 332 55, 917 55, 589 44, 570 66, 867 69. 466 > 9 
Asia and Oceania oe ccecvecescossecoce _ do ’ 150, 521 160, 086 167, 384 217, 060 215, 443 199, 742 248, O83 186, 905 267, 120 262. 0&3 242 4527 Or 
Europe.-_...- RD Aatailiemnode do ’ 101, 085 120, 581 136, 150 162, 936 166, 03¢ 156, 408 180,538 173. 819 193, 877 181.774 9 49 178 
Northern North America _- Giiibaateos ee ’ 163, 700 160, 379 179, 020 201, 005 186, 366 185, 695 184, 551 154, 072 190, 603 191. 378 | 192 
Southern North America. -............- do ’ 94,536 | 119,593 97,831 86 91, 228 116,409 | 127,442] 128,920] 117.700 é 
een ninacesaccccses do * 165,758 | 219,547 | 214, 162 175,115 | 236,007 | 220,152 | 252,233 | 201,983 171 
a4 ne oes: | | 
| 
Arce Ee ee do. | 304 5,965 | 19, 735 | 235 355 OAR 4, 572 | 486 291 19. 452 
Oe 7 4 SSS do._..| 8, 773 12, 225 15, 543 16, 357 11,363 | 17,779 14,830} 15.611 15, 806 15. 036 | 14. 
Asia Oceania: | 
Australi including New Guinea__. do 8, 972 | 9, RR 9, 593 16 17. 099 19. 770 12, 255 9, 458 42.114 re 208 | 49 
—* TI do * 23, 848 30, 227 24, 749 1, 723 39, 460 38, 230 54, 828 34. ORD i. ORD 951871 24 278 BF 
ee  uesoce do 12, 159 11, 74 14, 689 19, 647 13, 767 | 16, 10¢ 12, ARR Oo 4, 879 2 722 2 ae 9 
Indian and Pakistan..............__ do * 21, 899 21, 333 29, 8&3 022 20, 254 36, 77 27, 293 37, 549 8 03 2 117 f 
Dt iM ciithiibbddenbhoceonoonece do.. 3, 758 16, 744 18, 582 | 21, 641 17. 617 17. 439 16. A50 0. 101 17, 360 oF, ROK If 
aa do | 10, 280 | 15, 485 | 13, 875 | 21, 801 92. 981 3. 603 18. OAS 25 55) | 19. 431 19. 59 18 
Repabie of the Philippines RD do 19,393 | 20,622 21, 02¢ 26, 043 1 18 1. 60K 31. 2a7 29. 451 1 18] 0) 25 
Europe: ae 
France... Senn www ewww nn nen nn nunnss - do ’ 8, 278 | 12, 614 | 13, 888 15, 476 91. 176 24. 789 24.402 | 31, 525 26, 305 | on OK 
posmeny imadsbedonedeocesccesoce — 6, 268 | 8,528 | 11, 136 15, 162 4.734 18. 000 14, 257 18. 913 18. 212 | 21. 994 24 
Italy __do 6, 590 | », 412 10, 3% 16. 579 | 1 O45 13. 003 12. 572 13, 50 13.411 10. 901 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. __ do 4,300; 2,182] 6,421 2, 130 1, 809 2" 95g 9 153 338 | 2207 ; 9 
United Kingdom____.__..____..___- -..do....| ° 26,416] 36,380] 31,473] 39,08 2' 758 7269 | 38° BoE $7,650} 43.107 45, 768 ‘ 
North and South America 
Canada, incl. Newfoundland and Labrador | 
thous. of dol__| ’ 163,572 | 160,342 178,845 | 200,804] 186,356] 185, 6x6 184, 421 | 190, S78 191. 213 | 2. 214 19 
Latin-American Republics, total_-__- do. ’ 246,076 | 321,473 | 297,200 | 283, 301 | 230, 537 | a4n' e¢ 330.511 63) 269 02° 305 | 29 - 
EN do. 17,432 | 18,624] 17,211 18,138 | 17,392 13.977 97 157 4 74 9 87 
NCR a do 64, GOS | 83, 679 85, 034 82,152 | 68, 733 f $f R5. 205 100. 60s 64. 452 AR ‘ 
aT do... 7,977 | 7 14, 22 l +613 | 13, 534 ) 59] 15 34] 15 40k O7 584 2 O04 
Colom bia_.... EE ae do... 26, 091 40, 474 8, 642 22, 675 0 GOs 041 27. Alé 19. 237 9 
St do 4,124 $2, 97 8, 238 24, 143 &. Ae 822 , 91 43, 54é 41. 214 ' 
i TT do * 22, 260 | 28, 71 7, 247 31, 216 124 1. 548 29 44 2 O36 28 GOK or ‘ 
aeioneheal do * 27, 225 26, 78 28, 972 25, 078 24 O05 28, 83 -#, O76 27,002 | 26,038 2 
Imports for consumption, total_.............. do. * 702, 029 817, 77 824, 319 | 841,014 856, 668 § 1,016,795 | 906, 443 11,033. 904 | O56. 735 TS4 914 
By economic classes: | 
ee do. ° 184,503 | 222,891 224, 467 2 478 254,801 | 269, 943 289 OG 11, 2H7 0). 509 2 m7 209 
i ae i aaa do ’ 154, 909 181, 499 179,484 | 172,039 142, 245 148. 150 201. 301 233. RA9 159. 212 x 147 
Mannfactured foodstuffs and beverages__ do 83, 114 103, 782 88,151 | 87,431 | 73,251 63, 637 7 Ry 9 2. O68 RQ 477 2 
hhh TT do. * 162, 700 184, 14f | 196, 604 239, 423 214, A7¢ 298 004 238. 5S 190. Oe 295, 746 214 / 2 . 9 
Finished manufactures____._..........__- do. ’ 116, 803 125, 453 | 35, 617 159, 164 156, 048 146, 87 lt 43 6,112 | 170,14 163, 428 174, 478 158 
By principal commodities: 
Agricultural products, total............. do. * 332,039 | 410,125 93,070 | 405, 19 363,730 | 356, 208 507, 460 47° & O46 170.002 | 4 11] 427 
SS in ae a a ..do. 105, 153 130, 836 | 128,376 | 112, 567 | gs’ oR | 84 R23 12648 | 139.327 | 2 933 OF. O45 ‘ 1 a 
Hides and skins_- ..--do 11, 664 12, 481 10,598 | 12,968] 11,418 8, 444 11, 454 8, 516 10, 728 10, 918 
Rubber, crude, including guayule__ a SS 29, 994 39, 824 41,109 | 58,922 68,370 | 71,309 101,076 | 63,447 74, 345 AS, O26 ‘ 
Silk, unmanufactured ie er ES do 1, 706 1, 249 2, 571 | 3, 159 2, 521 2 (% 102 1, 838 » OR} | 1. A2¢ 9 
i rcciinaainan do. 34, 213 53, 309 | 40, 156 35, 033 17. 494 14° 5A4 29° 381 41017 40. 491 > 
Wool and mohair, unmanufactured ____do 39, 247 46, 864 36,757 | 33,394 38, 936 BR OR 66, 291 53. A092 $4, 003 | 4, 6 7 
Nonagricultural products, IIL stintiatirecne do....| ° 369,990 | 407,646 | 431, 249 08,343 | 477, 284 500, 371 509, 335 430, 220 105, 348 493,473 | 487 
Furs and manufactures.___.____.___. do 8, 308 6, 281 13, 689 14, 279 | 1, 313 11, 032 14, 130 10, 258 11, 769 8, 534 8 
Nonferrous ores, metals, and manufactures, | 
2. thous. of dol ’ 63, 772 76,417 | 68,044 88,887 | 79,044 104, 72¢ 91, 740 61,194 | 76,057 69, 182 7 71 
Copper, incl. ore and manufactures._do_.__| * 12,480 14,598 | 16,649 29, 633 19,744 | 28.118 23,466 | 22, 662 17, 952 21, 909 23,2 24 
Tin, including ore___.............. ..do | * 21, 187 24, O1€ 17, 413 19,788 | 15,243] 19.158 27, 066 15, 443 3.219} 13, 207 S 12 
Paper base stocks. <== - 2-2-2 -- do | 20,830 21, 577 23, 073 26, 335 | 27, 974 97. RR 32, 313 0, 808 0. 773 ” 166 . 4 44 
Newsprint.___.__- ioe eR 38,410 | 34, O66 38, 933 42, 000 37, 142 41, O58 39, 742 32, 942 44, 222 39, 287 { 12 
Petroleum and products _ siraubies do 45,956 | 50,25 47, 7H 55, 338 50, 736 53, OF 59, 661 5), 307 A), 24¢ 51, 259 59 9 
TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 
TRANSPORTATION 
Airlines 
oO tions on scheduled airlines: 
files flown, revenue___.__.___..___. thousands 28, 860 28, 778 27, 564 mR 552 26, OF 27, 926 ON 44 95, 31 1 780 29 ORS g 29 
Express and freight carried ___-_--__- short ton 18, 134 21, 776 22, 540 25, 489 22, 780 25,014 19, 758 1, 182 21, 662 18, 11] 19. 08 17 
Express and freight ton-miles pcm 7 s 11, 65 13,707 | 13,672 15,171 13, 918 14, 892 12. 258 13, O87 2% 11, 287 x 10, 
Mail ton-miles flown._._............._..- dc 3, 252 3, 775 762 4, 24 4,112 6,2 1, 463 1,704 124 4, 541 { 
Passengers carried, revenue____._........._do 1, 459 1, 562 1, 4% 1, 5f 1, 326 1, 36 1, 421 | 1, 324 1, 66 1, 708 1, 804 ! 
Passenger-miles flown, revenue__..........- do. | 723,803 | 749,845 | 719,494 | 735,180 | 620, 15¢ 634,444 | 722,163 | 663,767 | 835,920 | 834,685 | 859, 130 22 
Express Operations | | 
Operating revenues... ._.............- thous. “ lol 17, 226 17,647 | 17,697 17, 318 18, 312 | 1, BO 18, 294 | 18, 00 19,377 | 18, 789 18,895 / 17 
I ewowos do 223 178 17¢ 189 194 19 Al } a0) 24 f 
Local Transit Lines 7 | 
Fares, average cash rate____........._- cents 9. 9708 10. 0341 10. 0608 10. O827 10. 1630 10. 1995 10. 2360 10. 2676 10. 418 10. 4818 10. 5231 1 
Passengers carried, revenue©______-- millions r 1,045 r1,090; *1,101 ° 1,173 r 1,128 Is ‘1,157 r 1,045 ‘1,173 r 1,105 1,117 l 
Operating revenuesf........._._.___- thous. of dol 113, OO 121, 60 114, 304 125, 8K 123, 10 137, 20 125, 306 117, 100 ; ane Teeeeh, Ces 
Class I Steam Railways 
Freight carloadings (A. A. R.):¢" | 
a EES a aE thousands 3,018 3, 374 | 4, 220 3, 531 3, 240 3, 629 3, 009 | 2, 700 3. 785 3, 152 233 1 
Tol I  dneoes do. 469 617 | 787 | 657 | Wy 742 632 5A 689 5A6 537 
ES Tae do | 58 59 | 75 64 63 | 75 64 | 61 8] 61 ; 
| = do 176 202 239 191 | 182 218 187 | 164 229 193 197 
Grain and grain products._....-_____-__- do___-| 222 | 215 | 246 | 225 | 223 25 214 | 182 | 247 198 178 
— Dbiditiipnibmeecedacedetdse do____| 26 31 | 62 66 | 71) 9 38 | 24 + 34 7 
EE Ea ae 329 324 | 409 | 01 | 223 | 68 65 11 | 16 { 
ey «ea Si ane aaD do. = 306 | 352 438 | 354 32 | 3K 308 284 425 32 , 
i an leg eateries do....! 1, 433 | 1, 574 | 1, 963 | 1, 673 | 1, 569 | 1,814 1, 498 1, 373 1, 979 1, 580 | 1, 582 1, 
* Revised. 4 Deficit. 
tRevisions ~ hae spe 1947-May 1948 appear in corresponding note on p. S-22 of the August 1949 SURVEY. 


§See note marked “‘t’”’ on p. 8-21. 
o'Data for September and December 1950 and M: arch 


© Revisions for January-April 1950 (millions): 1,21 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics oon iin 1950 seiiiliainas " oa | 1951 / ee ee 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the iidiaiaian " —— : | 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey | July August Sep pte ™-! October Novem | Db January — March | April May June July 




















TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS—Continued 



























































TRANSPORTATION—Continued | | 
Class I Steam Railways—Continued | 
Freight carloadings (Federal Reserve indexes): 

Total, unadjusted 1935-39 = 100_. 130 140 145 147 139 130 133 119 130 133 135 137 130 
Coal Se 105 126 135 135 126 129 133 114 112 112 111 120 97 
Forest products do 149 163 | 160 154 154 145 1453 137 147 156 160 158 143 
Grain and grain products do 162 | 150 | 143 159 162 148 153 131 138 139 124 125 156 
Livestock do 48 57 95 | 116 90 70 66 44 4u 61 57 49 50 
Ore do 208 | 285 | 298 | 262 18S 62 61 60 70 193 296 321 325 
Merchandise, |. c. ] , do 5 56 | 57 56 54 £0 5O 46 54 51 48 47 44 
Miscellaneous do 141 149 154 158 152 142 145 133 149 149 149 148 143 

Total, adjusted cine a 126 135 134 136 136 140 146 12 139 136 133 131 125 
Coal do 105 126 135 | 135 126 129 133 114 112 112 lll 120 97 
Coke do 195 194 201 206 10s 194 199 186 202 197 210 217 215 
Forest products a do | 148 155 148 146 157 162 170 143 147 156 154 152 143 
Grain and grain products do 135 139 128 159 166 158 153 134 150 158 141 123 130 
Livestock do | 61 60 72 | 7 72 72 69 55 62 68 64 r6l 61 
Ore do.__.| 186 190 198 | 184 184 199 243 241 241 212 212 207 203 
Merchandise, 1. c. 1 do | 51 56 55 | 54 53 52 52 48 53 51 48 47 45 
Miscellaneous do 140 147 142 | 145 146 151 158 141 157 151 148 144 142 

Freight-car surplus and shortage, daily average: | 

Car surplus, total number 8, 311 4, 346 3, 583 | 2, 405 4, 926 6, 258 5, 677 2, 680 2, 387 8, 601 8, 300 21, 677 28, 062 
Box cars do 234 16 - i) 432 956 705 87 7 24 1, 203 15, 463 13, 109 
Coal cars do 4, 389 39 30 113 386 975 1,138 | 572 724 2,812 434 133 11, 928 

Car shortage, total do 21, 154 38, 064 34, 381 35, 135 24, 606 14, 798 19, 267 29, 977 32, 365 14, 603 9, 858 9, 721 8, 613 
Box cars do 13, 875 21, 846 19, 444 19, 620 13, 838 8, 998 12, 006 19, 449 24, 275 9, 454 4, 760 3, 065 2, 716 
Coal ears a 6, 103 14, 101 13, 243 14, 349 10, 245 4, GSO 6, 528 8, 518 5, 323 3, 812 3, 929 5, 41 4, 873 

Financial « perations (unadjusted): | 

Operating revenues, total thous. of dol 772, 161 889, 796 872, 032 925, 383 862, 201 927, 930 848.729 | 715,759 875, 475 851, 445 888, 716 855, 753 816, 812 
Freight do 639,729 | 748,110 725, 014 784, 544 710,808 | 673, 554 709, 736 | 600,157 741, 001 722,012 | 752,588 | 710,782 | 674,008 
Passenger do 76, 006 78, 220 71, 623 66, 271 65, 885 79, 271 78, 158 63, 836 70, 569 66, 762 70, 657 80, 641 80, 602 

Operating expenses do 579, 116 626, 265 600, 697 635, 021 618, 611 645, 422 645, 246 610, 060 679, 662 668, 850 693, 820 677, 685 683, 824 

Tax accruals, joft facility and equipment rents ; 

' thous. of dol__| ° 108, 887 141, 467 148, 712 55, 733 133, 590 169, 190 125, 792 86, 740 117, 550 112, 000 119, 977 114, 138 91, 053 

Net railway operating income do | * 84,157 122, 064 122, 622 134, 629 110, 001 113, 319 77, 691 18, 959 78, 263 70, 595 74, 987 63, 930 41, 935 

Net incomet do 58, 622 95, 829 98,965 | 107, 863 86,146 | 120, 060 54, 926 43,518 51, 187 44, 685 49, 225 GREED Actecccceve 

Financial operations, adjusted 

Operating revenues, total mil. of dol 771.9 832. 5 857.6 854. 6 863.0 941.0 863. 5 783. 4 854. 2 872.7 855.1  f >) a 
¥ re igt t do 646.1 699. 2 711.1 747.2 710.8 708. 3 720.0 | 653.6 716.8 738. 6 719.1 _ | | ren 
Passenger do 69.7 69.8 71.9 67.7 68.9 77.8 81.6 70.7 71.4 69. 1 71.5 A | ae 

Railway expenses do 685.9 74.3 749.1 776. 2 759. 8 849. 4 765.8 | 742.5 783. 1 799. 7 793. 5 | eee 

Net railway operating income do 86.1 88.2 108. 5 108. 4 103. 2 91.6 97.7 | 40.9 71.1 73.1 61.6 i, eos 

Net income do 54.1 54.8 72.8 74.3 70. 5 59. 5 65.7 10.9 38. 9 40.7 * 30.2 DUR By saseneie 

Operating result | 

Freight carried 1 mile mil. of ton-miles..| 51, 982 59, 403 57, 940 62,017 54, 817 54, 608 56, 510 48, 367 59, 069 56, 908 58, 7 | | ae 

tevenue per ton-mile cents__| 1, 305 1,325 1. 320 1. 332 1. 363 1, 310 1.319 1. 308 1. 325 1. 337 1, 342 + | oes 

Passengers carried 1 mile, revenue millions 3, 042 3, 125 2,818 2, 573 2, 500 3, 058 3, 003 2, 415 2, 718 2, 583 2, 638 of eee 

Waterway Traffic 
Clearances, vesse n foreign trade | 

Total t S. ports thous. of net tons | 7, (47 &, 550 &, 402 8, 220 7, 364 7, 244 6, 516 6, 860 &, 250 9, 2990 10, 161 10, 060 eeaeeeoese 
Foreign do 4, 648 5, 308 5,135 5, 165 4, 320 4, 207 4,019 4, 216 4, 660 5, 216 5, 980 § | Saher 
United States do 2, 999 3, 251 | 3, 267 3, 055 3, 044 3, 037 2, 497 2, 644 3, 500 4, O83 4, 181 <8 | eee 

I anama Canal 

Total thous. of long tons 2, 857 2, 452 2. 356 2, 478 2, 236 2, 216 2, 338 2, 433 2,713 2, 668 2, 695 2, 632 2, 509 

In United States vessels do 1, 668 1,477 1, 307 1, 157 1,074 1,011 1,104 1, 082 1, 237 1, 360 1, 286 1,170 1, 280 
Travel 
Hotels 

Average sale per occupied room dollars 5. 43 6.13 5. 3&8 6.17 6. 27 5.78 5.95 5.97 5. 83 6. 36 5.79 6. 32 6.03 

Rooms occupied percent of total 77 81 84 86 79 66 79 81 78 82 81 81 75 

Restaurant sales index same month 1920100 207 21 232 228 225 208 228 224 214 244 251 252 219 

ocala toned 

U. &. citizens. arrivals number 78, 030 96, 425 88, 706 59,7 46, 242 44, 810 52, 209 59, 093 63, 969 Sf a — ee 

U’. 8. citizens. departures do 180,854 | 161,804] 144,776 | 136,058 | '31,869 | 139,453 § 148 561 | 157,074 | 164,845 | 57,9829... 

Emigrants do 3, 803 2, 921 2, 468 2, 075 1, 599 2, 283 F__. : = . we ee ae 

I igrant do | 17,905 18, 575 15, 452 14, 090 16, 288 20, 263 | » 18, 519 ®12,305 | *15, 281 > 14,542 | ° 17,914 | » 23,193 |...__- as 

Passports issued do 21, 635 18, 937 13, 827 12, 734 12,115 10, 614 16, 632 17, 067 26, 113 30, 227 35, 678 39, 653 27,411 

National park tors thousands 3, 271 3, 300 1, 474 833 326 242 256 259 376 541 920 2, 107 3, 560 
Pullman C 
Revenue passet r-t es millions. | 850 930 936 955 871 O47 1, 222 823 R83 805 766  ) ae 
Passenger revet : thous. of dol__| 7, 826 8, 444 8, 513 8, 658 7, 905 8, 608 11, 151 8, 666 9, 24 8, 500 8, 075 5 | Rae 
| 
COMMUNICATIONS 
Telephone car f 

Operat , thous. of dol 280,528 | 300,617 | 202,847 | 303,234 208,071 311,414] 314,713 | 301, 961 319, 021 POR 6s BR TG. cuccecedaeee 
Station rever do 169, 124 72, 40 173, 265 178, 120 178, 184 181, 781 184, 531 181, 037 185, 045 184, 934 8 
To messa do | 100, 646 108, 189 99,200 | 104,346 98, 941 107, 994 108, 897 99, 495 8  938..% 28 1,. 5 eeeeten Bieter 

Operating expenses. before taxes do 205, 664 211, 798 205, 109 212,572 | 208, 249 222, 491 219, 140 209, 150 222, 206 = 38 +4 eee Sew one 

Net operating incon do 41,489 | 35,337 39, 584 41, 369 40, 861 40, 921 41, 025 39, 475 41, 444 41, 242 4 ® Meee Re MEMESEs ae 

Phones in service, end of mont thousands 37, 441 37, 620 37, 790 37, 987 38, 166 38, 437 38, 619 38, 803 39, 029 39, 213 SSE Rats 

Telegraph, cable 1 radiotelegraph carriers: | 

Wire-telegral 
Operating r le thous. of dol. 14, 738 16, 022 15, 041 15, 531 15, 251 16, 643 15, 610 14, 545 16, 391 15,014 16, 235 ft | see 
Operating « incl. depreciation do 13, 272 13, 716 | 13, 364 13, 358 13, 439 14, 506 13, 855 12, 924 13, 996 13, 282 14, 199 _« 5 Reeser 

, Net operating revenues a 671 1, 525 | 40) 1, 461 1, 135 1, 485 880 764 1, 521 SS2 1, 157 SS | Sees 

Jcean-cable | 
Operating re ] do 2, 189 2, 285 2, 254 2, 265 2, 232 | 2, 638 2, 508 2, 180 2, 326 2, 215 2, 227 ts ) one 
Operating expenses, incl. depreciation do 1, 563 1, 581 1, 553 1, 569 | 1, 470 1, 691 1, 650 1, 642 1, 683 1, 638 1, 736 a >) eee 

:; Net operating revenue do 418 510 507 44 590 672 616 337 427 364 57 — » See 
Operatingr 10 do 2, 228 2, 408 2, 244 2, — 2, 326 2, 583 2, 621 2, 302 2, 476 2, 350 2, 491 FF ) n 
Operating exper nel. depreciation....do__. 1, 808 1, 795 1,819 1,7 1,804 2, 057 1, 959 1, 838 1, 954 1, 895 1, 068 i | Sere 
Net operating revenues —— ‘a 325 | 525 | 335 453 37 | 453 548 350 409 332 394 Dae Seadennils oo 

| I 
rR ed * Preliminary 4 Deficit. tRevised data for June 1950, $72,086,000. 
1 Da xelu lepartur 1interna tonal lend borders; land-border departures during the 12 months ended June 1950 amounted to less than 1 percent of total departures. 
tRe i rhe cove rage has been reduced vom 100-120 to 55 carriers (except for January 1948-December 1949 when data covered 53 carriers); however, the comparability of the series, 
based on annual operating re jues, has been affected by less than 3.0 percent. Aiso, data are now shown after elimination of epg duplications for the Bell System; annual data 
prior MS thly figures for January-July 048 A the revised basis will be available later. Data relate to continental] United 8 
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CHEMICALS 


Inorganic chemicals, production: 
Ammonia, synthetic anhydrous (commercial) 
short tons_.| 125, 027 
Calcium arsenate (commercial)....__thous. of Ib_. 
Calcium carbide (commercial) _____ short tons_- 
Carbon dioxide, liquid, gas, and solidt 








; 1950 1951 
| Septem- Tovem- | cem- | Wa 
August | a October — — January | — March April 
| 
CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 
| 
| | | 
| | } 
124 617 128, 506 136, 736 M41 S73 146, 280 | 148, 931 | 133,871 | 147,289] 147, 560 
8, 92 2, 850 | 3, 390 3, 140 | 2,614 3, 900 4, 352 5, 342 6, 566 
55, 237 | 55, 323 | 57, 436 54, 320 | 58, 770 61, 961 Y) O35 60, 225 62, 557 
thous. of Ib__| 139, 130 133, 728 107, 708 | 94, 156 | 82, 902 73, 546 73.542 | 67 076 | 86,012 112, 008 
we short tons 173, 788 173, 117 165, 828 187, 666 185, 537 192, 604 197, 967 82 904 207. 106 1) 208 
Hydrochloric acid (100% HCD. ess do 51, 288 51, 521 52, 785 58, 492 57, 893 7, 389 57 $10 0.944 | 57.467 “BT 04 
Lead arsenate (acid and basic) - _.thous. of Ib I 2, 196 2, 924 3, 598 4, 632 5, 114 Os2 | 4 672 67 
Nitric acid (100% HNOs)_________- short tons 105, 831 105, 206 107, 210 119, 661 124, 376 l {83 133, 264 122 125 732 118. 13 
Oxygen (high purity)t.....- mil. of eu. ft..| 1,400 1, 512 1 529 1 666 1, 647 1. 70 1, 742 1. 542 “1819 ‘18 
Phosphoric acid (50% HsP0Os)__- short tons 141, 107 136, 187 131, 302 142, 103 142, 534 132, 912 151. 187 141.496 | 163. 67 152 577 
Soda ash, ammonia-soda process (98-100% : eciond ‘ 
— A short tons__| 185, 885 180, 849 170, 142 334, 296 370. #49 $43, 70¢€ $45, 3229 $02. 517 | 461. 412 139. 77 
Sodium bichromate and chromate do 5, 492 5, 649 7, 412 8, 424 8,577 ), ATK 10.17 a936| 12.171 
Sodium hydroxide (100% NaOH) __- do 1) 233,284 | 244 88 48° 44 7178 | 258 506 > 
Sodium silicate, soluble silicate glass (anhy- ie : sii 
Uk short tons 29, 929 32, 278 37, 707 47,317 | 55, 544 | $, 708 6, 300 185 338 5.1 
— sulfate, Giauber’s salt and crude salt | ? 
le ES a short tons 54, 725 61, 820 70 77, 157 75, 882 80, 924 7h, 208 75 OT 79, 517 77 4° 
Sulphuric acid (100% H»S0,): ee “de 
” See ...-d0____}1, 047, 544 |1, 051, 694 /|1, 057, 851 q 137, 367 il, 121, 357 |1, 183, 514 I, 162, 351 |1 4 11,172. 100 11.1 
Price, wholesale, 66°, tanks, at works sia 
hemical. dol. per short ton 17. 75 17.75 | 17,75 | 19, 33 | 19. 85 19. 97 20. 4 0. 00 2. *). Of 
Organic chemicals: 7 
Acetic acid (synthetic and natural), production | | | 
thous. of Ib 39, 520 $1, 593 38, 300 | $2,476 | 40, 218 6, 35 4! 1 | 6, 041 43, 089 42,17 
Acetic anhydride, production _- d 80, 743 83, 012 77,963 | 77,364 | 8, 221 79, 4¢ 82240 1 70. 155 RF a4 
Acetylsalicylic acid (aspirin), production.__do 672 80 | 116 | 1,081 | 885 766 ” 967 | “ 1. 
Alcohol, denatured: | es 
Progestin. ............. thous. of wine gal__| 18,7 16, 708 | 19, 273 16, 582 21, 2¢ 17.8 Rx rt 44 " 
Consumption (withdrawals) do ? 18, 205 IR, 474 18, 727 16, 861 19, 888 ) 34 10 0 448 1 
a aT io 2.61 167 2,012 1, 744 | 18 1. 604 “9 517 “R77 
Alcohol, ethyl: é ‘ 
Production___.......-- thous. of proof gal 31, 727 108 7,391 40, 91 254 4, TE 41. 466 | 4 79 #2 7 74 
Stocks, total.__.......__. io , 7 91,830 1, 580 432 6, 597 $4. (66 44,0! 1 7é 641 65. OF 10 
Inindustri al alcohol bonded warehouses do * 20,7 ANF 29, ORS 79 42,735 | 13 ) 9 1 548 62 
In denaturing plants do . fO4 44 619 7 2 aR 342 14 g 
Withdrawn for denaturation do , 018 27, 870 26, 61 31,151 | 23,813 x 2 94 R76 °4 
Withdrawn tax-paid _ lo 4, ORE 6, 928 3, Be 5, 422 877 ( "5.080 | 3°88 7 
Creosote oil, production_____ _._.thous. of gal 10, 929 |} il 11, 75¢ 11, 747 13, 37 S51 | 668 997 9 
Ethy]l acetate (857), production thous. of Ib 646 7,737 7, 922 | 8, 168 | 7, 824 7, 66 749 | 86] 9 207 > 
Glycerin, refined (100%, basis): ae = 
High gravity and _—s distilled | | 
Production........... thous. of Ib 4, 822 7, 419 | n4 8, 222 | 8, 821 8, 829 8, 450 | 77 & 7 ¢ 
Consumption .............- do 7, 239 8, 581 8, 007 8, BAK 8, 904 | 8, 257 8, 038 7’ 429 9) - 4 
REE do 13, 518 12, 297 2.8 13, 07 14,180 | 15,98 17, 64 17 204 | a’ 644 a2 
Chemically pure: , “rr . 
Ee . di 7, 430 2, 262 2, 098 13, 4 11, 827 12, 968 14, 199 | re 14. 32¢ 
Consumption -____......__- Saasiath do 7, 399 9, OF R45 8 | 8, 246 | 7, 961 S 774 | > ag7 3" 423 74 
| ES ; do 18, 444 17, 787 18, 17 19,368 | 19,115] 20,132 21, GX 3 58) | 26 046 7" 4 
Bothanel, § ‘oduction: sions _ > =e 
Natural SE thous. of gal 167 184 183 | 177 182 162 17 5 174 
Synthetic (100%) do 11,125 | 11,395 12, 984 | 12,308 | 13,474] 14,621] 15,618 x) 15,349 | 15.2 
Phthalie anhydride, production. thous. of Ib 17, 615 18, 367 19, 031 19, 902 | 18, 237 20, 2h 19, 839 | 035 | 22114 "1 4 
' | 
FERTILIZERS 
| 
Consumption (14 States) t thous. of short tons 325 385 551 598 737 | r 84 21, 523 | 1. 308 21.622 214 
Exports, total.______ short tons 250,642 | 226,631 | 283, 942 189,531 | 206,658] 145, 2% 161690 | 1 + | 209° 649 44’ 818 
itrogenous materials...._______ do 90, 482 83, 193 50, O81 $ 299 31, 50¢ QR. 471 15. 907 | 61st] 15. 430 “V7 
Phosphate materials_-__--____._- = do 141, 469 29, 904 21 | 139,759] 148.979 77, 061 136. 398 wa | 177 554 " 
Potash materials.........._____- . do 10, 989 7, 095 12.74 184 9, 626 a’ 89 6. 496 | seen | fae a8’ 4 
Imports, total........._.._- do 50, 974 70, 484 1) 228 199 190 | 154.905 | 187.8 , 4 oan i - 0) 
itrogenous materials, total do 7, R35 1.762 | 104.447 147.304] 97. 10¢ | 123'17 142 491 a’ nR7 - 
Nitrate of soda + EIS do 1,110 90 51 717 70. 666 | $134 0 4 + 490 RATE 4 i 
Phosphate materials. _____- do 298 7,15 11, 498 { ‘2 | 503 ), 187 6 | 7 TER | "eo 
Potash materials - do 2, 518 3, 407 5 814 43, 723 29, 34 8 309 ; 
Price, wholesale, nitrate of soda, crude, f. 0. b. cars, | a 
port warehouses...._____- dol. per short t 51. 50 51. 50 0 0) 1. 50 0 50) my | m4) f 
Potash deliveries... _- i short ton 97, 301 107,056 | 114,710] 114, 21 | 113, 40% 2 f 12] 636 | 128.661 115. 36 
Superphosphate (bulk): 121, 153 | ; 22 661 
roduction_. —_ dc 732,499 | 866, 72 87 3] 953,689 | 948, 92 174, 544 R5, 8 KR, 2 107.048 |1, 052 
Stocks, end of month_---_____-- do 1,313,007 | 1,250,575 | 1,224 1, 2 | 1,150,886 | 1,207,228 4 5 418 | 083 735 | 
> eee Z i ; » 4 * 
NAVAL STORES 
Rosin (gum and wood): 
Production, quarterly total_____- drums (520 Ib : 4, 25 542, 770 133. 180 
Stocks, end of quarter_._____.___. di 873, 34 711. 430 BR ASK 
Price, gum, wholesale. “WG” grade (Sav.), bulk* : 
dol. per 100 Ib 5. 59 6.11 6. 61 7.2% 8. °7 8 43 8 oO ‘ e an ‘ 
Turpentine (gum and wood): ; ” - — . == 
Production, quarterly total. .._.._. bbl. (50 gal.)__/__. 194, OF 171, 260 141. 200 
Stocks, end of quarter____._._______ “oe eee 151, 436 159, 820 128. 760 
Price, gum, wholesale (Savannah) __dol. per gal .41 46 64 71 87 % 87 92 ~* ) 
’ Revised. 1 Not available for public: 2 Ex \ Jar 51, t te will report urterly (January-Marcl 
tons). tFigures are not strictly comparable with those | 18 1 of ina alteshe. " Wor Bneanen aaa M: aie 
plants, see note at bottom of p. S-25 of the August 1950 SuRVE orers ee ee ee 
tRevised series. Beginning in the January 1950 Survey, dat umption in 14 States have been substituted for the 13-States se Seeenen 
to November 1948 wil! be shown later ; ee ee 
*New series. The series for rosin ‘‘WG"’ (window gla ade, whict it e U. S. Department of Labor beginning November 1948, and prior t 
nown. Data beginning 1935 are shown on p. 24 of the Septem! er 1950 SURVEY. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1966 ——— _.. as — 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the | i eae 5 eel teae ——_ a 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey July August | ™* = October —— | I — January ny | March April May June July 
ee ~ aoe 2 : Smee = cs ot | 
CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS—Continued 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Explosives (industrial , shipments 
Black blasting powder thous. of Ib 1, 235 1, 837 1,912 2, 057 1, 626 1, 955 1,772 1, 407 985 936 743 787 768 
High explosives do | 55,128 68, 581 60, 822 64, 557 59, 724 56, 378 51, 896 49, 211 54, 277 59, 128 63, 285 60, 687 56, 451 
Sulfur 
Production long tons 466, 063 436, 612 446, 245 440, 262 424, 269 435, 290 452, 060 409, 377 453, 685 419, 312 438, 843 421, 116 458, 025 
Stocks do 2, 975, 927 |2, 935, 503 |2, 853, 688 |2, 822, 913 |2, 762, 528 |2, 654, 530 2, 736, 188 |2, 759, 837 |2, 796, 784 2, 750, 305 |2, 711, 267 | 2, 719, 821 |2, 669, 635 
FATS, OILS, OILSEEDS, AND 
BYPRODUCTS | 
Anima) fats, greases, and oils: 
Animal fat | 
Production thous. of lb..| 255,357 | 272,205 | 260,705 | 300,360 | 354,641 | 303,136 | 411,375 | 286,747 | 318,211 | 308,408 | 326, 200 257 | 281, 284 
Consumption, factory do 74, 577 130, 289 127, 332 129, 658 119, 005 147, 760 155, 320 145, 597 148, 635 117, 406 117, 213 101, 144 72, 754 
Stocks, end of month do 346, 257 297, 756 240, 930 221, 073 246, 609 274, 271 322, 583 302, 854 266, 213 261, 037 266, 198 13, 277, 129 
Greases: 
"Production do 45.750 | 52,202} 80,521} 53,751 | 58,895] 60,2549 60,830] 51,119 | 51,606} 48,086 | 54,802] 52,630) 47,222 
Consumption, factory do 30,615 | 46,388 50, 402 58, 114 7,615 63, 567 67,535 | 58,455 55, 344 47,750 48, 118 40, 841 28, 110 
Stocks, end of month do 118,590 | 110,950/ 94,200 86, 676 82, 816 92, 536 99, 139 88, 661 82, 568 86, 779 94,507 | 101,780 | 113,378 
Fish oils | 
Production do 23,113 24, 486 22, 517 22, 961 11, 247 10, 006 4,519 | 836 716 890 9, 189 19, 082 25, 463 
Consumpti factory do 14, 401 18, 145 18, 152 20, 467 17, 025 15, 301 16, 988 | 14, 780 13, 634 11, 543 10, 443 10, 194 8, 925 
Stocks, end « yntt do 149.440 | 159,821 | 175,917 | 168,503 | 169,024) 172,207] '64,635 | 163,177) * 54,817 145,921 | 162,053 | ' 79,404) '75,111 
Vegetah| s seeds, and byproducts 
Vegetab t l 
Production, crud mil. of Ib 3A8 381 431 5) 571 545 550 474 501 428 420 371 228 
Consumpt crude, factory do 330 456 430 497 523 470 542 4s4 517 454 398 342 277 
Stocks, ¢ 1 of montl 
y ‘rude wt _.do 1 787 1 736 1 26 1884 1 960 11,023 11,065 | 11,071 11,048 11,045 11,062 11,028 11,026 
Refined _.do 297 | 214 189 216 269 297 321 | 356 416 461 443 400 329 
Banortst thous. of lb 32,421 | 17,627 40, 406 47, 330 41, 546 63, 350 33,189 | 30,036 47, 188 61, 070 64, 624 oe 
Imports, total ..do 33, 922 52, 839 65, 112 62, 848 46, 535 55, 328 56, 214 44, 440 46, 174 36, 723 45, 093 |. | =e 
Paint oi do 9, 988 14,530 | 19,834] 15,022 12,406} 11,048 8, 976 2, 430 5, 036 4,619 7, 67 A |, ee 
All other vegetable olls do 23, 934 38, 309 45, 277 47, 827 34, 129 44, 280 7,238 | 42,010 | 41,138 32, 104 37, 415 \ Sree . 
Copra | 
( imption, factory short tons 21, 050 37, 356 40, 929 45, 619 35, 393 31, 828 33, 187 29, 697 37, 616 33, 340 38, 365 26, 799 22, 047 
Stor é { month do 16, 295 14, 968 16, 417 17, 740 27, 890 27, 851 23, 092 40, 324 30, 386 34, 241 22, 926 20, 732 26, 334 
Imp do 36,449 | 43, 286 52,213 | 52,841 55, 996 38, 743 52, 396 57, 897 41, 987 31, 621 28, 100 a, 9Ee Teacene 
Coconut or copra | 
Prod | | . 
Crud thous. of Ib 26, 668 48,420 | 53, 167 60, 334 46, 555 40, 506 42, 166 37, 531 48, 080 42, 026 49, 264 35, 112 27, 903 
Re i do 20.727 | 30,529) 30,744 | 33,316) 26,559] 25, 545 32, 099 25,683 | 31,844) 28,277] 26,499] 23,224 17, 645 
Consumption, factory | | yee : 
Crud do 35, 324 53, 311 52,888 | 56,479 47, 343 46, 850 55, 812 49, 398 56, 197 48, 214 45, 747 39, 206 28, 911 
Refined do 17, 639 28,798 | 27,246 28, 553 23, 262 23, 818 28, 118 24, 438 27, 784 27, 626 25, 060 24, 108 15, 631 
3toch é i of ntl o «> 
° Crud do eo | @& | 144.709} 161,989 | 164,536 | 183,938 ] ' 90,487] 193, 482 | ' 103,572 | 1101,745 | } 106,153 | ' 94,075 85, 024 
Refined do 7, 968 6, 286 6, 975 &, 962 10, 276 10, 211 11, 824 11, 505 12, 813 10, 239 10, 336 8, 469 9, 322 
Imports do 4, 767 9, 586 3 24,248 | 11, 536 18,719 18, 728 10, 311 12, 903 12, 696 9, 493 ae 
Cotton se« ne 
Recs at thous. of short tons 128 220 | 600 | 1, 123 793 369 148 56 37 15 15 24 68 
( emotion (crush do 178 | 228 | 404 | 621 564 433 448 319 22 164 117 96 72 
Stocks at I end of month do 285 276 | 72 | 974 1, 202 1, 138 838 575 393 244 142 70 66 
Cot eed cake and meal | 
Producti sts short tons 80,988 | 104,675 | 180, 04 | 276,465 | 251,982 | 193,620 | 198,130 | 144, 994 106,323 | 74,216 | 48,437 | 43,989 32,880 
Stock ' end of month do 136.002 | 121,179} 153,478 | 214,226 | 207,924] 190,875 | 199,134 165, 276 130,717 | 105, 949 04, 795 89, 767 71, 645 
Cottonseed rude aa ; 
I luct thous. of Ib 57, 790 72, 730 121, 808 195, 045 182, 355 138, 678 144, 222 103, 897 77, 628 54,719 38, 305 34, 127 24, 271 
Stocks. ¢ f month do 47,667 | 43,033 63, 370 89, 685 9s, 408 100, 065 105, 049 87, 973 60, 610 48, 528 30, 018 2, 20, 121 
Cottonseed efined | | 
Product do 59,523 | 78, 244 85,825 | 143,075 | 160,209] 122,009] 126,329] 110,864 95, 400 65, 744 54, 149 35, 473 24, 446 
J enetery éo 118, 382 | 155.135 | 116,637 | 112 573 | 116,800 | 107,832} 119,877 | 92,265 | 70,811 | 62,876 | 63,388) 64,13) | 68, 405 
" _.do 141, 608 335, 49¢ 3 26, O52 2 26, 749 2 33, 460 2 30, 587 335,140 223. 196 223, 497 2 18,355 210 644 219, 203 2 21. 210 
Stoc end of th do 167, 553 97, 930 73, 621 107, 144 155, 036 171, 591 180, 709 204, 544 226, 525 231, 652 226, 997 194, 120 147, 024 
Price, W immer, yellow, prime (N. Y s 
dol. per Ib 176 10 . 205 . 208 . 237 . 237 32 (*) () (*) (*) () . 168 
Flax 1 
Prod ate thous. of bu. _|.......--..}----------].---------fooneeenoo-foccee.-eoe- $39, 263 | _..-....--]...-.-----]----------]-------+--] ---------- | -0-0e- === 5 35, 525 
©) 
( do 4,119 2, 946 | 3, 963 3, 469 3, 549 3, 648 3,051 3, 186 3, 739 3, 376 3, 484 3,7 3,149 
s f tt do 2, 195 2, 505 5,111 6, 177 9, 362 9, 007 8, 670 8, 075 6, 109 5, 579 5, 565 5, 245 4, 429 
I do 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 (*) 0 (*) gears 
Pr N 1 (Minn dol per bu 3.84 3. 75 3. 55 3. 26 3. 45 3.87 4. 55 4.84 4.89 4.68 4.33 3. 68 3. 42 
thous. of Ib 82, 216 57, 809 77, 316 68, 708 72, 635 74, 946 60, 551 63, 724 74, 953 67, 511 70, 002 74, 079 63, 396 
factory do 50, 031 65, 721 58, 402 54, 657 51, 553 49, 610 60, 401 60, 317 68, 186 61, 588 60, 826 59, 405 44, 027 
f ry, end of month do 569,973 | 561, 185 561, 102 556.570 | 591,636 | 609,867 § 613, 664 608, 807 601,736 | 605,329 | 620,535 | 623,490 | 633,674 
N. ¥ dol. per Ib 187 188 | 186 170 72 195 224 236 “a . 242 . 234 . 201 - 169 
. p estimate thous. of bu ,; . | 3 287, 010 |. a . es eee $270, 064 
Sen factory do 15, 637 15, 416 13, 634 19, 570 22, 799 24, 687 25, 075 22, 470 24, 737 21, 918 21, 260 17, 842 17, 759 
Ste f ith do 19, 315 9, 003 2, 484 7, 878 81, 201 77, 163 78, 682 72, 988 62, 798 53, 983 42, 192 33, 367 22,7 
- iue ( | 
Crud thous. of Ib__| 159, 261 57, 026 137, 695 190, 72 216, 217 235, 609 240, 745 215, 973 240, 426 212, 077 209, 264 176, 839 176, 357 
Refined do | 109, 087 166, 442 145, 546 153, 276 170, 013 163, 893 | 201, 298 171,360 | 201,472 180, 217 163, 260 139, 124 120, 792 
Consumption, factory, refined do | 100,548 162, 308 149, 258 156, 275 167, 065 160, 038 184, 543 162, 202 165, 942 141, 076 157, 851 134, 507 116, 315 
Stocks, end mth | 
Crude do 104, 423 75, 971 53, 358 65, 896 81, 162 99, 828 113, 499 131, 235 130, 692 125, 870 124, 800 107, 383 116, 683 
Refined do 73, 304 67, 121 60, 116 $1, 274 51,045 | 54, 237 65,175 70, 495 95,790 | 129,607 | 119,641] 113,715 95, 343 
Price, wt , edible (N. Y.)...dol. per Ib .174 . 185 . 203 . 191 . 215 . 250 . 268 . 266 | . 278 . 282 | . 258 . 225 . 199 
r Revised Data for crude palm, coconut, castor, and sperm oil are excluded from the pertinent items for July-August; beginning September 1950, these oils have been restored on a 
commercial has 
1 Compiled by the U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
Decem|! ate ‘ No quotation. ‘ August 1 estimate. ¢ Less than 500 bushels. 
tRevis Beginning in the September 1949 SURVEY, data include oleomargarine of vegetable or animal origin. 
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1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the | ee ray Rae. . on -.| i : a 4 os 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey July August | °° —_ October =e —“y January —_ March April May June July 
ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 
Fermented malt r 
Production thous. of bbl 9, 241 9, 040 6, 870 6, 391 6, 166 5, 893 6, 872 6,075 7, 514 7, 476 8, 402 8, 965 9, 009 
Tax-paid withdrawals : do 8, 511 &, 621 6, 845 6, 913 6, 019 6, 163 5, 894 5, 237 6, 675 6, 449 7, 697 8, 187 8, 480 
Stocks, end of mont! . do "11, 193 11,078 | 10, 648 9, 692 9, 451 8, 815 9, 440 9, 921 10, 341 10, 910 11, 107 11,362} 11,383 
Distilled spirit . : 
Productiot thous. of tax gal..| * 21,693 | 33,042 41,863 | 47,852] 38,254 | 35,4449 36,063 28,605 | 35,339] 28,620] 27,893 25,807 | 18,774 
Consumption, apparent, for beverage purposes 
thous. of wine gal 18, 757 20, 280 15, 473 15, 177 17, 630 24, 564 20, 725 18, 161 15, 108 11, 674 13, 035  ) a . 
Tax-paid withdrawals thous. of tax gal ’ 10, 531 16, 142 11, 348 10, 128 11, 064 12, 061 16, 986 13, 606 10, 273 5, 315 7, 001 7, 274 7, 021 
Stocks, end of montt do * 712, 852 720, 296 737,771 760, 806 780, 654 795, 181 808, 922 820, 073 843, 250 865, 164 884, 516 901, 106 910, 339 
Imports thous. of proof gal. 1, 832 1,692 1, 461 1, 706 2, 189 1, 856 1,474 1, 316 1, 387 1, 277 1, 309 1, 459 |... ; 
Whisky 
Productior thous. of tax gal. * 10, 337 5,072 17, 758 20, 536 22, 241 19, 244 20, 207 16, 235 19, 979 14, 727 15, 912 13, 273 9, 743 
Tax-paid withdrawals . * §, 87% 9, 869 6, 455 5, 939 6, 557 6, 899 9, 772 7, 811 6, 107 3, 076 3. 713 3, 41 3, 686 
Stocks, end of month do.__..} ° 644, 605 647, 062 656,999 | 670,213 | 684, 031 694, 210 701, 634 707, 672 720, 712 731, 629 | + 742, 588 751, 241 755, 774 
Imports thous. of proof gal_. 1,719 1, 534 1, 322 1, 543 1, 994 1, 638 1,311 1, 160 1, 247 1, 155 1, 209 “| Teg gem 
Rectified spirits and wines, production, total 
thous. of proof gal. 10, 233 16, 230 11, 081 10, 233 11,112 11, 063 14, 834 12, 227 8, 436 4, 836 6, 019 5, 896 6, 431 
Whisky SESSLER ’ 8,750 14, 029 9, 741 9, 037 10, 177 10, 153 13, 523 11,170 7, 269 3, 834 5, 239 5, 240 5, 837 
Wines and distilling materials: 
Sparkling wines 
Production thous. of wine gal_- 44 116 73 77 &3 60 85 149 68 195 180 | ee 
Tax-paid withdrawals cen 53 87 111 148 168 170 86 66 78 53 82 . 84 ~ ee 
Stocks, end of month do 1, 605 1, 627 1, 579 1, 499 1, 398 1, 267 1, 259 1, 327 1, 306 1, 438 1, 525 1, 550 spat 
Imports _.do 27 41 44 68 119 118 49 35 39 38 36 50 ydoaseas 
Still wines: | 
Production do 75 4, 250 41, 610 59,214; 15, 253 4,818 2, 081 1,711 2, 301 1, 367 1, 565 1, 212 
Tax-paid withdrawals do...- 8, 236 11, 367 11, 271 12, 657 11, 768 10, 778 11, 246 9, 680 10, 598 8, 869 8, 394 8, 207 
Stocks. end of mont! do....] 117, 335 109, 347 143, 604 194, 870 198, 490 187, 747 176, 428 166, 912 158, 371 150, 596 142, 987 SS Se Bicecece 
Imports a: 255 276 331 459 562 534 353 309 3x8 412 398 SEP buécous- 
Distilling materials produced at wineries...do.--. 1, 509 12, 813 98, 229 124, 020 36, 337 10, 855 1, 460 1, 007 1, 342 703 466 Gae Eibion 
DAIRY PRODUCTS 
Butter, creamery 
Production (factory)? thous. of Ib_.| * 147, 100 124, 960 103, 035 91, 930 75, 910 79, 000 86, 675 81, 270 98, 700 104, 395 134, 545 | * 143. 960 134, 265 
Stocks, cold storage, end of month do... 230, 063 239, 398 234, 111 208, 228 159, 873 105, 192 75, 329 52, 507 33, 378 32, 207 42,590 | * 72,598 | 105, 243 
Price, wholesale, 92-score (New York) dol. per Ib.- 603 614 . 633 . 642 . 647 . 4 . 698 . 604 . 671 . 670 . 701 . 6 675 
Chee ™ 
Production (factors total! thous. of Ib. _| ° 125, 330 107, 395 89, 560 80, 035 67, 030 67, 925 71, 035 70, 605 80, 245 100, 140 131, 695 | * 141, 470 124, 810 
American, whole milk? do._...| * 100, 140 84, 395 67, 900 58, 095 45, 830 45, 265 49, 495 49, 585 64, 565 75,190 | 102,515] 112,040] 100,750 
Stocks. cold storage. end of month. total.__do_.. 280,048 | 316, 661 326,907 | 310,240 | 261,259] 212,493 179,577 | 160, 621 155,095 | 169,822 | 197,412 | * 234,608 | 259,012 
American, whole milk do 25h, 395 287, 977 292, 421 276, 930 233, 733 187, 157 155, 117 137, 397 130, 655 144, 441 169, 553 | * 204, 009 224, 292 
Imports do... 3, 564 8, 937 6, 854 5, 185 4, 885 3, 618 5,479 9, 063 ° 4,477 3, 212 2, 639 cf | See 
Price, wholesale, American, single daisies (Chi- ; 
cag dol. per Ib . 341 . 9 . 354 . 360 . 363 . 386 . 447 - 455 . 437 . 407 414 .420 . 408 
Condensed and evaporated milk: 
Production :? 
Condensed weetened 
Bulk thous. of Ib. 31, 000 28, 350 21, 200 19, 575 15, 100 18, 350 18, 400 16, 390 21, 525 22, 785 36, 850 35, 275 25, 100 
Case good sia 4, 850 6, 200 5, 900 5, 325 4, 260 4,135 5, 435 5, 025 4, 350 4, 375 5, 850 6, 275 4, 900 
FE vaporated (unsweetened), case goods do 302, 100 284, 300 232, 600 202, 000 159, 000 156, 300 182, 000 190, 000 258, 600 289, 500 388, 000 370, 250 314, 750 
Stocks, manufacturer case goods, end of month: 
Condensed weetened thous. of Ib 7, 368 7,016 9, 409 9, 206 10, 494 6, 883 7, 598 6, 753 9, 501 8, 325 9, 566 8, 796 7, 892 
Evaporated (unsweetened do. 340,962 | 349,307 | 388,620] 383,161] 316,666 | 159,559] 88,859] 113, 207 91,682 | 148,505 | 222,603 | 426,747 | 524,154 
Export 
Condensed weetened do 2, 699 741 SS 1,378 4,327 2, 411 1, 123 1, 969 1,720 2, 961 3, 306 s 9 Ee ae * 
Evaporated (unsweetened do 6, 201 11, 741 18, 075 8, 199 8, 225 9, 352 8, 337 8, 995 13, 874 22, 487 24, 368 Fe | ee 
Price wholesale. I iverage 
Condensed weetened dol. per case 9.10 9. 30 9. 30 9. 50 9.50 9.72 10. 49 10. 80 10. 80 10. 80 10. 80 10. 80 10. 80 
Ev rated (unsweetened do 5.10 5. 29 5. 37 5.37 5. 39 5. 63 6. 06 6.15 6. 16 6. 16 6.16 6.14 6.12 
Fluid milk 
Production mil. of Ib 11, 870 10, 620 9, 396 9, 081 8, 402 8, 523 8, 960 8, 527 9, 690 10, 328 11,856 | * 12, 535 11, 829 
Utilization in mfd. dairy products do 5, O78 4, 392 3, 633 3, 246 2, 678 2, 738 2, 909 2, 905 3, 536 3, 937 5, 101 5, 330 4,845 
Price, dealers’, standard grade dol. per 100 Ib 4. 39 4. 52 4. 62 4.79 4.34 4. 88 4. 08 5.09 5.08 5.05 5.00 4.98 5. 05 
Dry milk 
Production :3 
Drv whole milk thous. of Ib 11, 550 11, 885 10, 400 11, 300 9, 920 9, 850 10, 784 12, 090 16, 330 17, 030 17, 750 15, 550 14, 375 
Nonfat dry milk s is (human food do 90, 000 60, 950 42, 900 35, 800 30, 550 39, 480 2, 000 40, 150 53, 000 66, 750 94, 600 102, 500 78, 100 
Stocks, manufacturers’, end of month 
Dry whole milk do. 13, 935 13, 630 12, 503 13, 284 11, 644 10, 231 10, 784 13, 811 14, 464 16, 564 19, 190 22, 241 24, 129 
Nonfat dry milk lids (human food do. 82, 722 59, 017 42, 445 31, 444 23, 498 22, 030 22, 545 39, 959 26, 791 42, 580 76, 123 110, 013 121, 663 
Export 
Drv whole milk do 4, 643 4,711 5, O66 6, 047 5, 308 5, 334 4,644 4, 483 6, 613 5, 085 5, 348 OEE Breccs<tce 
Nonfat dry milk is (human food do 17, 704 21, 028 17, 957 20, 010 18, 994 15, 070 9, 369 13, 653 26, 535 15, 881 7,177 Ei, UEP Batentccace 
Price wholesale, nonfat dry milk solids (human 
food), U. 8. average dol. per Ib .117 .118 119 .121 .124 .127 131 . 133 137 144 . 145 . 146 . 146 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Apple 
Production (crop estimate thous. of bu 1 120, 499 : ae See 2121, 338 
Shipments, carlot m { carloads 254 339 1, 265 6,114 5, 427 4,041 3, 860 3, 883 4, 257 3, 183 1, 703 r 604 251 
Stock i storage, end of month._thous. of bu__| 115 102 7,321 34, 451 40, 032 33, 621 27, 273 20, 135 12, 891 6, 931 2 844 F 680 305 
Citrus fruits, earlot shipment no. of carloads 7,514 5, 988 5, 676 4, 904 6, 55 14, 032 10, 044 9, 849 11, 904 10, 958 12,658 | * 10, 437 7, 365 
Frozen fruits, stocks, cold storage, end of month 
thous. of!Ib_.| 414,557 | 461,956 466, 135 497, 878 479, 353 449,989 | 431,711 408, 361 390,646 | 361, 867 418, 666 | * 531, 090 573, 415 
Frozet vegetables, tocks, cold storage, end of | 
: ntl thous. of Ib 283,334 | 361,366 430, 576 457, 57: 454, O11 425,170 375, 269 328, 520 204, 223 272, 111 270, 206 | * 290, 321 351, 832 
itoes, white | | 
Production (crop est ate thous. of bu | 1439,500 §.__ | = , a _....| 2351, 186 
I ents, ¢ t 10. of carloads 12, 864 11, 682 15, 024 | 15, 279 13, 513 13, 702 18, 588 | 17, 165 | 22, 836 20, 735 21, 168 22, 430 12, 781 
Price, wholesale. U. 8. No. 1 (New York) j 
dol, ner 100 Ib 2. 650 3. 485 2. 636 | 2.128 2. 515 | 3. 121 3. 039 | 3.315 | 2. 926 4. 005 4.107 3. 733 3. 008 
* Revise December 1 estimate ? August | estimate 


Fis t July 1950 exclude production of wines and vermouth; for July 1949-June 1950, such production totaled 83,000 gallons 
tRe ns | t 49 are shown on p. 24 of the August 1950 SURVEY; those for January-October 1949, on p. 8-27 of the January 1951 issue. 
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FOODSTUFFS AND TOBACCO—Continued 


GRAINS AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 





Exports, principal grains, including flour and meal 
thous. of bu 
Barley: 


Production (crop estimate)._......___. ....do = yank , 1 301, 009 
5, 96 21, 441 3, 50% 2, 581 9, 821 8, { 6, 663 


Receipts, prircipal markets. __.____ 7 do 5, 894 
Stocks, domestic, end of month: 
aT do 25, 28, 59% 3, 42 
GEG TE : do : I ; 
Exports, including i ee ee do 1,119 1, 252 2, 582 2, 588 3, 599 4, 181 2, 247 4, 55 
Prices, wholesale (Minneapolis): 
No. 2, malting.....................dol. per bu 
a do 1. 649 1, 484 1. 451 1. 394 1. 476 1. 512 1. 617 


Production (crop estimate) _ _ . _- mil. of bu__|- : 13,131 
Grindings, wet process ......thous. of bu_- 11, 371 2,006 | 11,97: 332 11,778 10, 867 12 


Receipts, principal markets. _____. do....| 26,697 | 33,367] 23,264| 24371] 52,010| 42,71 54,945 | 34, 227 


Stocks, domestic, end of month: 
Commercial.................__- do 


TS mil. of bu__|--- 486. 2 2, 16K 
7, 117 0, 93 5, 317 7,176 10, 355 11,151 8, 825 11, 621 


Exports, including meal... ____.. thous. of bu_- 1 
Prices, wholesale: | 
No. 3, white (Chicago) - - - dol. per bu__| 3 (3 | 3 1. 52 1. 760 ’ 
No. 3, yellow (Chicago) do 3 5 521 | 1. 58] ’ 
Weighted average, 5 markets, al! grades. _do 1. 530 1. 511 


Oats: | 
Production (crop estimate) mil. of bu__|--- 
Receipts, principal markets thous. of bu | 9, 066 
| 


Stocks, domestic, end of month: 
Commercial____....---__- ilies do 
On farms-_---_--- do 

Exports, including oatmeal _- do 

Price, wholesale, No. 3, white (Chica fo : 

dol. per bu 


Rice: 
Production (crop estimate) ___- thous. of bu 
California: 
Receipts, domestic, rough thous. of Ib 
Shipments from mills, milled rice do 73, 2 
Stocks, rough and cleaned (cleaned basis), end 
tannins mete aen ne of Ib 
Southern States (Ark., La., Tenn., Tex.): 





109, 357 65, 702 6, 204 163, 842 5S 484 


Receipts, rough, at mills© ‘thous. of Tb 41,154 | 289,72 15, 30 4: ae : . 
1 | 225,808 | 170, 6 167,798 J 185,318 | 149,397 


Shipments from mills, milled rice do | 126 l 14 266, 89 


Stocks, domestic, rough and cleaned (cleaned | oe ae a aes | 25 


basis), end of montht_____-_- thous. of Ib 90, 151 132, 419 8, 12 757, 612 , 776,12 
Exportst. ; do 197, 345 407 2, 5 107,336 | 81,9 77,914 67, 999 66, & 
Price, wholesale, head, clean (N. 0.)__dol. per Ib 40 1 


Rye: | 
Production (crop estimate). __ thous of bu | 1 22.977 
Receipts, principal markets | 1, 484 2, 986 57¢ R87 f 2 AR9 533 | 4] 
Stocks, commercial, domestic, end of month d ) | 5, 786 7,17 7, 69 7, 518 | 71¢ 63 
Price, wholesale, No. 2 (Minn.) dol. per bu__| 1. 483 1. 382 1. 388 1. 369 | 


Wheat: 
Production og estimate), total. 
Spring wheat _ at ’ 
inter wheat______- “Si 
Receipts, principal markets__._____ thous bu 
Disappearance, domestic.______. : do : 24 
Stocks, end of month: 
Canada (Canadian wheat) do 97 15 
United States, domestic, total” do 1,205 
Commercial - do 1 56, 41 Mf { 61, 31 
Interior mills, elevators, and warehous: | 


] fbu__! | 1, U20. 5 
lo , | 276. 1 
] 7 
f 


v t 
_" 
, 





thous f 

———— mills er ae de 
On farm do 

Exports, total, including flour____- do 20 
_ Jai mn 12, 15, 7 


Prices, wholesale: 
No. 1, dark northern spring (Minneapo lis 
dol. per bu 2. 53 2 1H | ; ’ > 4f 2 4 2 
No. 2, hard winter (Kansas City) do 2. 228 2. 209 2.2 2] 9 294 9 346 Ai 
No. 2, red winter (St. Louis) " “eR 2. 1% 2. 163 2. 144 2. 127 2. 204 2. 32: 2. 45 
Weighted avg., 6 markets, all grades do 2. 30K 285 SS 2. 243 2. 268 2 2.4 


Wheat oe 


0 thous. of sacks (100 It 18, 970 21, 079 8, 869 


Operations, nme of capacity§ 81.6 79. ¢ 82.3 74.5 7 1 3 
Offal l é 5 374, 377, 024 389, 965 441,8 72, 315 


short tons._._| 382, 753 422, 168 374, 33 
OV 43, 807 43, 


Grindings of wheatt___._. thous. of bu 44,175 49, 
Stocks held by mills, end of month | 
thous. of sacks (100 It 19 5 Ol 


2, 373 1, 308 12 1, 127 i, 369 2,011 1, 867 2, 089 


CS ee do , 37: 1,3 22 
hoe, reisieadlin: 
Standard patents (Minneapolis 
dol. per sack (100 It 5. 930 5. | ) , 
Winter, straights (Kansas City) do 5. 165 5. 162 5. 150 5. 244 5 OR4 5 480 5 5A9 5 8] 


* Revised. 1! December 1 estimate. 2? August 1 estimate 3 No quot 
. tRevised series. Data for rough rice, included in rice e xports and stock ve 
revisions for exports (1933-July 1948) and those for stocks (prior to poem t 1 949 
ings will be published later. 
©Prior to the October 1950 Survey, data are shown f usands of barrels of 162 pound 
o'The total includes wheat owned by the Cor ty t rporat i stor 
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§ Based on a 5-day week beginning with the August ‘1950 Sur 








29, 755 28, 185 7, 395 29, 581 33, 944 39, 857 41, 338 56, 316 


25. OR4 28, 593 33, 429 34, 026 34, 541 32, 625 31, 635 30, 165 


1. 692 545 1. 529 1. 488 1. 561 1. 568 1. 687 1. 742 


| 39, 434 39, 768 40, 127 38, 779 52, 137 59, 365 70, 093 74, 05 


1. 556 1. 534 I 41 1 21 | ] 1. OS 1. 738 1. 818 


+ 
~I 
x 
not 
x 
x 
x 
= 
= 
— 


24. 14 29, G58 191 


319 ¥, 112 ‘ 7 
do 14, 789 2, 446 15, 799 16, 487 | 16, 367 19, 45¢ 24, 60S 34, 324 


e upon request. Revised data for January 


March 


8, 801 


27, 476 


RA RAO 


1. 738 
1, 628 





452. HSS 


o4, 1635 


= — 
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FOODSTUFFS AND TOBACCO—Continued 
LIVESTOCK 
Cattle and calve | 
Slaughter (Federally inspected | 
‘alves thous, of animals__| 443 | 484 488 | 515 505 445 433 374 447 406 414 406 408 
Cattle do 1, 070 | 1, 184 1, 196 1, 169 1,151 1,110 1, 160 887 965 894 986, 787 920 
Receipts, principal markets do ° 1,764 2, 046 | 2, 311 2, 795 2, 210 | 1, 604 1, 827 1, 364 1, 442 1, 552 1, 555 1,345 1,743 
Shipments, feeder, to 8 corn-belt States do 152 239 | 447 763 | 485 251 183 121 131 151 124 lll 173 
Prices, wholesalk | 
Beef steers (Chicagr dol. per 100 Ib 30. 67 30. 09 30.57 | 30.49 31.41 33. 03 34. 10 34. 88 35. 62 35. 95 35. 71 35. 68 35. 75 
Steers, stocker and feeder (Kansas City) do 27. 48 | 26. 90 26. 90 | 26. 92 28. 46 29. 45 31. 88 34. 42 35. 12 35. 64 34. 29 32. 83 31. 61 
Calves, vealers (Chicago do 29. 60 32. 00 32. 88 | 31. 70 32. 38 32. 38 35. 90 38. 38 36. 50 38. 90 37. 25 38. 31 37. 40 
Hogs | 
Slaughter (Federally inspected) 
thous. of animals 3, 314 3, 626 4, 137 5, 102 6, 144 6, 777 6, 584 4, 159 5,117 4, 989 4, 952 4, 700 3, 826 
Receipts, principal markets do r 2, 253 2, 345 2, 431 2, 955 3, 678 3, 991 4, 070 2, 713 3, 061 3, 060 3, 080 2, 856 2, 616 
Prices | 
Wholesale, average, al] grades (Chicago | | 
dol, per 100 Ib 20. 65 | 21. 55 21.10 19. 41 18.04 18. 52 20. 37 22. 26 21. 62 21.01 20. 77 21.07 20. 36 
Hog-corn rati | 
1, of corn equal in value to 100 Ib. of live hog 14.9 | 15.0 14.7 14.0 13.0 12.2 13.0 13.8 13.2 12.7 12.4 13.0 12.8 
Sheep and lambs 
Slaughter (Federally inspected 
thous, of animals 960 1, 076 1, 063 1, 081 969 918 1, 058 740 738 657 657 811 
Receipts, principal markets do | 1,180 1, 466 2, 001 1,790 1, 185 1, 048 1, 139 673 716 807 * 956 vod 1,075 
Shipments, feeder, to 8 corn-belt States do 153 355 576 591 238 252 110 119 93 157 258 164 168 
Price ’ le ‘1 | 
Lambs, average (Chicago dol. per 100 Ib 27. 25 27.12 27. 62 28. 25 29. 50 31. 38 34. 75 38. 25 40. 50 39. 25 35. 50 35. 00 31.75 
Lambs, feeder, good and choice (Omaha) do 1) 27.42 28. 50 28. 90 29. 22 30. 77 33. 62 (*) (‘) (4) (‘) (’) (4) 
| 
MEATS | 
uding lard) | 
spected slaughter) mil, of Ib 1, 449 1, 478 1, 621 1, 809 1, 948 1, 975 1, 334 1, 537 1,479 1, 587 1, 442 1, 387 
rage, end of montt do 542 469 457 603 840 1, 049 , 007 Ys4 967 908 ’ 847 748 
do 2 31 27 36 56 63 | 5 66 77 79 GB feccccccces 
pected slaughter) thous, of Ib 696, 567 704, 754 686, 636 669, 181 650, 935 686, 99 27,203 | 576,081 537, 799 595, 451 483,836 | 556, 897 
: rage, end of month do 79, 919 89, 485 103, 894 124, 307 160, 544 72, 29 , 581 139, 378 117, 821 104, 463 r 06, 041 92, 285 
: do 1, 831 1, 829 1, 561 783 791 1,172 924 467 495 385 348 
Price, wt ile, beef, fresh, steer carcasses, good 
(00-700 It New York dol, per Ib . 486 491 . 486 . 493 . 531 2, 533 . 561 *. 576 2. 578 3, 583 3, 578 2. 576 
Lamb and I 
Product pected slaughter) thous, of Ib 47, 225 46, 674 47,326 43, 203 41, 064 50, 187 , 188 36, 529 32, 603 31, 456 35, 892 38, 061 
Stocks, ¢ rage, end of month do 5, 998 6, 486 7, 904 9, 416 10, 479 10, 072 474 7,727 5, 435 5, 862 * 5, 235 5, 953 
Pork, ine lard, production (inspected = 
slaughter : ....~--thous, of Ib 727 705, 016 726, 906 886, 656 | 1, 006, 444 |1, 255, 175 91, 237, 582 770, 708 924, 237 908, 712 910, 332 922, 354 791, 554 
Pork, excluding lard 
Productior ted slaughter) ..do 519, 370 547, 272 665, 625 821, 067 923, 638 896, 207 361 | 684,025 672, 100 665, 162 672, 784 576, 759 
Stocks, cold , end of month do 303, 588 240, 544 219,758 | 326, 300 499,408 | 668,007 565 | 648,384 | 654,497 | 616,231 | * 572,372 499, 758 
Fx port do 3, 572 3, 234 3, 425 5, 504 10, 403 9, 591 755 | 5, 486 3,710 4, 488 GO EGP feecucsesee 
Prices, wholesa | 
Hams, smoked (Chicago dol, per Ib éll . 586 . 551 . 482 . 498 . 536 - 571 . 579 | . 573 . 553 . 559 . 565 . 565 
Fresh loins, 8-10 Ib. average (New York).do | . 579 . 587 . 557 . 467 . 408 .414 . 430 . 489 . 461 . 463 . 474 . 488 . 458 
Miscellaneous meats and meat products, stocks, | 
cold storage nd of month: 
Edible offal .-thous. of Ib 41, 288 39, 744 38, 157 38, 932 47, 876 58, 903 63, 808 56,674 | 53,081 51, 146 49,069 | + 47,038 47, 754 
Canned meats and sausage and sausage-room 
products ..thous. of Ib 34, 893 37,014 35, 608 34, 162 37, 199 40, 374 45, 708 52, 530 57, 376 63, 254 61,637 | * 57,727 53, 306 
Lard | 
Prod I nspected slaughter do 133, 375 135, 697 131, 253 161, 749 200, 922 | 242, 183 249, 441 146, 508 75,502 | 173,137 179, 686 182, 936 157, 111 
Stocks, cold storage, end of month do 106, 613 | 75, 496 58, 241 52, 128 57, 794 | 60, 857 89, 321 89, 433 78, 352 75,171 68, 639 * 68,754 49, 175 
Exports do 33, 456 33,126 | 21,653 17,871 | 26,014 38, 727 47, 486 32, 277 55, 519 66, 995 68, 083 67, 886 |-....-- 
Price, wt refined (Chicago dol. per Ib 174 .190 | . 181 . 165 | .178 . 197 - 215 . 218 . 213 . 203 . 198 . 200 . 198 
POULTRY AND EGGS | 
Poultry 
Receit kets thous. of Ib 41, 632 39, 148 53, 859 72, 338 87, 741 82, 807 38, 436 27, 972 34, 806 35, 273 43, 097 52, 380 42, 360 
Stock old f ! f th do 103, 367 105,179 | 140,352 217,999 | 260,640 | 281,972 254, 623 242, 023 192, 913 147, 203 125, 359 | * 112, 369 106, 848 
Pr ‘ fowls (Chic dol. per Ib 229 262 | . 239 . 220 | . 32 | . 241 . 272 . 301 . 324 . 334 .314 . 286 . 269 
Ex | | 
Produ fart millions 4, O87 4, 274 3, 047 4, 074 | 3, 977 4, 351 5, 021 5, 208 6, 340 6, 318 6, 156 5, 270 4,711 
Dried egg productior thous. of Ib 11, O98 5, 199 3, 739 1, O84 | 1, 366 637 1, 681 1, 843 2, 159 2, 027 3, 235 2, 652 668 
Stock | ; f mont | 
Shell thous. of cases 3, 163 2, 568 | 1, 558 502 61 34 75 159 309 973 2, 083 * 2,427 2, 243 
Frozer thous. of Ib 174, 761 155, 369 | 133, 002 104, 378 75, 582 47, 310 31, 157 32, 712 62, 208 109, 253 162, 659 | * 189, 980 189, 290 
Price, wholesale, extr large (Chicago) t 
dol. per doz 308 412 | . 03 . 560 . 577 . 577 . 425 . 449 . 468 . 475 . 478 . 517 . 514 
MISCELLANEOUS FOOD PRODUCTS 
Cand ales | f rer thou f dol 33.788 | 83.722 71, 989 75, 588 68, 029 61, 906 61, 844 56, 278 54, 027 46, 463 44,604 | + 40,590 7, 343 
Cocoa 
Imports long tons 26, 475 19, 849 | 13, 494 | 12, 830 14, 596 | 32, 204 29, 648 26, 482 48, 483 | 25, 526 32, 373 |, 5 eee 
Price, wholesale, Accra (New York dol. per Ib 356 . 405 420 | 372 . 363 | . 345 . 370 376  oa4 | . 384 , 382 38 . 350 
Coffe: 
Clearances fr Brazil, total thous. of bags 1, 517 1, 687 | 1, 721 1, 684 1, 251 1,350 1, 362 * 1, 691 1, 447 966 1, 281 837 985 
To United States do 1,170 1, 095 999 974 713 977 1, 033 1, 304 Wd 655 847 572 52 
Visible supply ited States do 715 719 797 768 750 741 728 830 952 730 707 639 500 
Import do 1, 804 2, 099 1, O87 1, 729 1,381 1, 355 2, 224 2, 128 2, 344 1, 456 1, 485 RY Seseccescns 
Price, wholesale, Santos, No. 4 (New York) 
dol. per Ib 538 | . 553 . 561 . 530 . 519 . 40 . 551 . 555 . 48 . 545 . 544 . 536 . 532 
Fish 
Landings, fresh fish, 5 ports ..thous. of Ib 69,203 | 70,140 52, 982 56, 471 43,530 | 29,074 28, 665 38, 692 43, 321 57, 916 67, 200 a Swe 
Stocks, cold storage, end of month — 6 137,307 | 153, 625 158, 473 166, 105 165, 304 157, 722 130, 880 106,834 | 96, 367 88, 803 105, 044 127, 351 i45, 752 
Revised No quotation ? Grade names approximately one level higher beginning January 1951; designated as “‘choice’’. 
ey Data for September 1944 to Decem- 


tRevised set U. 8. Department of Agriculture data replace the series for U. 8. standards published prior to the October 1949 issue of the SURVEY. 
ber 1948 are show n p. 24 of the June 1950 SuRVEY. 
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FOODSTUFFS 


MISCELLANEOUS FOOD PRODUCTS—Con.| 


gar: 
Cuban stocks, raw, end of month 


thous. of Spanish tons 
United States: 
Deliveries and supply (raw basis): 
Production and receipts: 
Production_______- . short tons 
Entries from off-shore Baga do 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico. do 
Deliveries, total_______- do 
For domestic consumption _- do 
For export - do 
Stocks, raw and refined, end of month 
thous. of short tons 
Exports, refined sugar short tons 
Imports 
Raw sugar, total __ —- do 
From Cuba____- do 
From Philippine Islands _-_ 
Refined sugar, total....________ ‘ 
From Cuba._._______- ES do 
Price (New York): 
Raw, wholesale...._.........__- 
Refined: 


ad 
do 
" 


_ per 5It 


per It 
thous of Ib 


Leaf: 
Production (crop estimate) 
Stocks, dealers’ and manufacturers’, 
ter, total. ____. 
Domestic: 
Cigar leaf 


mil. of Ib 


d ] 


Air-cured, fire-cured, flue-cured, and miscel- 


laneous domestic mil. of Ib 


Foreign grown: 
Cigar leaf Pre 
Cigarette tobacco_ do 

Exports, including scrap and stems____thous. of Ib 
Imports, including scrap and stems _- do 


do 


Manufactured products: 

Production, manufactured tobacco, total___do 
Chewing, plug, and twist ios do 
SS do 
ll le ici dk dmedineson wae do 

Consumption (withdrawals): 

Cigarettes (small): 
GRE = millions 
Tax-paid iacpheie do 

Cigars (large), tax- -paid_. thousands 

Manufactured tobacco and snuff, tax- paid 

thous. of It 


Exports, cigarettes... _____- millions 


Price, wholesale (composite), cigarettes, f b.. 


a __dol. per thous 


mil. of Ib_. 
end of quar- 


236, 455 
61, 963 
37, 310 
27, 487 


ats 


| 24, 525 


, ia 


4, 047 
487 
1,897 


449, 594 


90, 383 


E> 412 | 


52, 784 
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October | * 


AND TOBACCO—Continued 


1, 186 246 504 1, 538 


641 


063 


480 48 48 
O81 | OX] 0s OXI 


Qu? A O65 9 
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3, 492 


1K 


68, 037 52, 679 44, 441 31, 550 0). 215 20. 4 


2, 488 


G42 


2? Aw 








HIDES AND SKINS 


Imports, total hides and skins___- 
alf and kip skins_..........._.. thous. of pieces 
Cue weeee................... pabiebal : do 
es Tes do 
Sheep and lamb skins______ ot Sara do 
Prices, wholesale (Chicago): 
Calfskins, packers’, under 15 Ibs 


Hides, steer, packers’, heavy, native. do 
LEATHER 


dol. per Ib 


Production: 
_..-thous. of skins 
thous. of hides 


a SEs thous. of skins 


xports 
Sole leather: 
Bends, backs, and sides____._.___ ] 
Offal including reanends offal _ do 
Upper leather..............._____thous. of sq. ft 
Prices, wholesale: 
Sole, bends, steer, f. o. b. tannery_--_.dol. per II 
Chrome calf, black, B grade, composite 


dol per sq 


4 


thous. of It 


f+ 


* Revised. 1 December | estimate. 3 Ju 


o'See corresponding note on p. 8-30 of the Oc io ber 1949 SURVEY 





.....thous. of Ib_. 


30, 811 


584 


1, 697 


1, 989 


43 


10 
2, 271 
571 
1. ORO 


timate 


2, 944 


In 


we) R77 Q? 


3 l 
193 9 249 if, 2 208 2 204 2 
) 





Septem 


ber 195] 


492 


a ot 


Ex) 


P rodt 
Shi; 


Stock 


Maph 


ad 
Ord 
Pro 
Shir 
. 
Stoc 

r | 
for Jul 
num! 
si 

; 
earlier 


small « 
by tyr 
> 
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revisio 
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reques 


September 1951 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1950 1951 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the | tinea. (Peers, ay | wp, -- fi | 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey July | August | - ~y October | oe I | ag January | a | March | April | May | June July 
LEATHER AND PRODUCTS—Continued 
-— — _—— . j a j - 7 ee > ome 
LEATHER MANUFACTURES | 
| | 
Shoe § | | | | 
r thous. of pairs 35, 465 48, 770 | 43, 928 44, 083 38, 236 35, 894 44, 885 42, 380 | 46, 176 38, 732 37, 392 Fg en 
Shoe I 1 play shoes, except athletic, | 
tot thous. of pairs 30, 954 41, 824 37,355 | 36,720 32, 285 32, 588 41, 451 38, 862 42,009 | 34,715 33, 468 SR, Fe A clidsccene 
By 1 ers:d" | } | 
\ he do 28, 748 38, 671 34, 483 | 33, 942 29, 971 30, 239 37, 272 | 35,357 | 37,785 30, 638 29, 480 OO, O80 cule. 
} eather and nonleather do 2, 141 3, 011 2, 706 | 2, 761 | 2, 313 2, 401 3, 106 | 3, 439 | 4, 154 | 4,077 3, 988 § Lar eee 
By k | | 
Mer do 6, 897 9, 519 9, 155 9, 278 8, 623 | 8,175 10, 023 9, 337 10, 598 9, 304 9, 703 4 5 ae 
Yi t 1 boys’ do 1, 334 | 1,777 | 1, 689 | 1, 607 | 1,317 | 1,193 1, 250 1, 155 1, 235 1, 025 1, 199 Dt Cidetemeen ° 
Wome do | 16,595 | 22,300; 18,810 17, 677 14, 784 | 15, 309 20, 689 19,634 | 21,176 | 17, 316 15, 453 BD Beancccsces 
M isse iren’s do 3, 959 5, 267 4, 807 | 4,41 4, 601 | 4,874 5, 9837 5, 487 | 5, 553 4, 207 4, 204 sf Se ees 
inf babies’ do 2 169 2 961 2,804 3.217 29601 3.037 3. 552 3.249| 3,447 2) 863 2, 909 ¢  } epee 
Slippers f isewear _ _. do 4, 026 6, 199 5, 783 6, 630 5, 362 2, 858 2,913 3, 017 3, 552 3, 478 3, 391 - >) Seen 
Athletic do 263 | 355 | 363 339 | 316 | 273 277 278 339 299 255 | oe 
Or f x do 222 392 | 427 394 | 273 75 244 223 | 276 240 278 || oe 
‘ do 1193 1 256 1275 1333 | 1280 1196 1244 1279 1401 1 338 1 307 8 OFF Gis ckdcices 
ce " ¢ actory, Goodyear welt, leather | 
Men’s black calf oxford, plain toe__dol. per pair 9. 678 10.045} 10.131 10, 388 10. 388 10. 682 11. 368 11. 760 11.7! 11. 760 11, 760 11. 466 11. 368 
Men’s black calf oxford, tip toc do 6. 750 7. 150 7.225} 7.350 7.7 7. 975 8. 560 8. 800 8.800 | 8.800} 8.800 8. 688 8. 350 
Women’s black kid blucher oxford do 5.150 5. 150 5. 150 5.150 | () 6.150 5. 150 96.250 | 6.250) *6.250| *%6.250 36. 250 36. 250 
| i l | | | 
LUMBER AND MANUFACTURES 
LUMBER—ALL TYPES | 
| | 
| | 
sl sav productst M bd ft..| 44,852] 37,772 40, 658 39,397 | * 53,109 | *66,416 | * 54,733 | * 70,157 75, 971 64, 934 83, 538 fk ee 
n products do | 338, 658 | * 339, 223 | ° 374,905 | 394,922 | * 264,418 | * 240, 623 I ° 204, 748 179, 627 | * 230, 218 | * 232, 287 213, 085 204, 938 |... 
nber Manufacturers Association: | | | 
1, t mil. bd. ft 3, 338 3,950 3,717 3, 687 | 3, 356 3, 009 3, 005 2, 763 3, 288 3, 469 3, 793 3, 660 3, 147 
i do 761 829 848 829 | 776 705 713 634 776 760 806 837 767 
do 2, 577 3, 121 2, 869 2, 858 2, 580 2, 304 2, 292 2, 129 2, 512 2, 709 2, 987 2, 823 2, 380 
t de 3, 265 3, 758 3, 637 | 3, 553 3, 285 2, 878 3, 199 2, 884 | 3, 448 3, 454 3, 474 3,171 2, 741 
is do 703 780 778 791 | 743 651 705 | 688 | 78S 786 692 632 572 
S do 2, 562 | 2, 978 2, 859 2, 762 2, 542 2, 227 2, 494 2, 196 2, 661 2, 668 2, 782 2, 539 2, 169 
and concentration yards), end | | | 
( th mil. bd. ft__| 6, 170 | 6, 361 6,441 | 6, 555 | 6, 645 6, 763 6, 552 6, 431 6, 285 6, 300 6, 584 7,111 7, 543 
Hardw do | 2, 050 2,099 2, 168 | 2, 203 | 2, 237 2, 291 2, 299 2, 244 2, 233 2, 207 2, 321 2, 526 2, 720 
Soft woods do 4,120 4, 262 4, 273 | 4,352 4, 408 4,472 4, 25: 4, 187 | 4, 042 4, 093 4, 263 4, 585 4, 823 
SOFTWOODS | | 
Doug fir } i 
Or — do 880 | 989 | 848 | 832 | 940 969 1, 085 734 | 1,008 963 966 742 737 
Or nfille f month do | 976 1,044 896 754 734 733 1, 006 942 | 925 890 RY 704 O44 
Pr t do 704 1, 083 | 1, 009 | 1, 007 909 | 860 913 817 | 904 978 1,045 954 708 
S} do 757 921 | a) 974 960 840 942 798 1,025 goR 1,012 882 656 
Stock ‘ ‘ month do 616 778 | 790 | 806 766 773 732 752 | 631 611 7 717 795 
Pane on M bd. ft 20, 200 17,461 | 17,087] 19,555 | * 23,221 | * 33,57 r 25, 272 37, 104 36, 536 36, 743 43, 359 YO ERE 
Sawe do 6, 684 | 5, 324 6, 796 6, 661 9,043 | 13,769 ’ 6, 981 6, 977 11, 421 11, 784 13, 792 ti | hee 
Boer antiings. ete do 13, 516 12, 137 10, 291 12,804 | 14,178 | 19,805 | * 18,291 | * 30,127 25, 115 24, 959 29, 567 PREG dententicee 
"Tic ‘ 
Dime le nm 2” x4" x 16’ | 
lol. per M bd. ft_.| ‘£82. 389 | 87. 050 88. 953 86. 940 79.026 | 78.090 — 582.032 | 483.377 $83.902 | 83.943 | *°83.657 | §82.278 | 582.136 
Floorir B i better, F.G..1°% x4", R. L | 
iol. per M bd. ft_.| 4119. 539 | 126.063 | 128.922 | 129.933 | 130.458 | 132.307 J $131. 635 | $131. 720 | $132. 700 | £132. 700 | $132. 700 | 5132. 700 | § 132. 308 
Ro hern pine | 
ain: eae mil. bd. ft__| 914 | 844 760 | 751 624 633 905 | 651 | 785 678 689 605 619 
Ocdiern. oe | of month io 576 | 488 414 391 | 320 361 486 | 452 449 392 331 299 286 
Productior do 757 831 790 | 815 778 709 732 | 652 769 762 816 695 677 
Shipment do 807 932 834 774 | 695 592 780 | 685 788 735 750 637 632 
Stock "T nd concentration yards), end | 
of! th mil. bed. ft 1, 421 1,320 1, 276 1,317 | 1, 400 1, 517 1, 469 | 1, 436 1,417 1,444 1, 510 1, 568 1, 613 
Export products M bd. ft 10, 448 &, 324 5, 501 6, 976 10,607 | 10,57 9, 328 8,224 | 12,061 9,087 | 10,695 | 4 
Sa i } do 2, 683 2, 445 1, 544 | 2, 270 3, 051 2, 527 2, 108 | 1,813 3, 405 1, 573 3, 457 | SM thasesiaene 
Boards, pla ntlings. ete do 7, 765 5, 879 3, 957 4, 706 7, 556 8, 044 7, 220 | 6, 411 | 8, 656 7, 514 7, 238 6 70 |........-. 
Price wholes I t | 
Boards, N mmon, 1” x 6” or 8’ x 12’ | | | } 
dol. per M bd. ft 74. 568 81. 77 87.225} 82.954] 79.027 78.822 | 79.893 80. 173 80. 533 80. 037 79. 182 78. 208 77. 606 
Flooring, B | better, F. G., 1° x 4" x 12-14’ | , i 
dol. per M bd. ft 144. 776 148. 405 154. 205 153. 204 | 153.204) 152.515 152. 286 150. 448 150. 920 149. 836 149. 210 149. 210 149. 210 
Western pine 1 | 
Orders, new mil. bd. ft 83 851 766 | 747 | 617 619 583 456 5H5 683 740 763 724 
Order oo do 778 823 | 804 | 736 | 765 | 770 749 725 709 731 | 742 754 734 
Productiont do 766 879 771 735 616 | 500 388 406 548 659 | 792 847 741 
Shipme i 733 806 734 | 721 | 606 | 564 502 445 541 630 701 72 644 
Stock mont! d 1374/ 1,447) 1,484] 1,408) 1,515] 1,451 1, 337 1, 298 1, 305 1,334{ 1,427 1, 551 1, 648 
I c nl ‘ ler 1 I rds, N $ com 
1’ 8 lol. per M bd. ft 70. 84 74, 69 | 78. 68 81.38} 82.52 84. 47 83.73} 84.51 85. 35 87.07 | 86.45 85. 73 84. 13 
SOFTWOOD PLYWOOD | 
Product f sq. ft., % juivalent 150, 764 244,051 | 250, 782 243, 761 233, 634 265,090 | 255, 408 279, 415 64, 094 | * 285, 278 280, 509 
Shi; do 146, 607 237, ASS | 240, 789 243, 149 243, 319 252,975 | 247,892 | 283,104 263, 884 | * 275, 490 280, 478 j......-. ° 
Stock lof do 55, 120 60, 695 | 58, 498 57, 703 47, 747 59,039 | 66,156 60, 610 59,080 | * 65,801 oe Of} Oe 
| | 
HARDWOOD FLOORING | | | 
Maple, t l | | | | 
Ord M bd.-ft 8,550 | 11,650 5, 950 5,475 | 5,400] 4,700 7,700] 6,225 5, 200 5, 075 3, 775 4,300 3, 675 
Orde iof month do 15, 625 19, 575 19, 675 | 19, 100 19, 600 18, 900 20, 400 21, 025 20, 550 | 20, 000 19, 025 17, 350 16, 975 
Pro do 4, 100 5, 825 5, 375 5, 900 5, 650 5, 700 5, 950 5, 750 5, 800 | 5, 700 5, 400 5, 550 4,050 
Shipn t do 5. 650 7, 00 6, 100 5, 750 5, 500 5, 125 6, 250 5, 300 5, 875 5, 425 4, 850 5, 300 4, 000 
Stocks. mill nth do 5, 700 | 4,075 | 3, 425 | 3, 570 | 3,775 4, 250 4, 075 4, 575 | 4, 550 4, 875 5, 325 5, 675 5, 600 
r Re ides “‘special category” items. ? No quotation. * Substituted series. Data are for nurses’ oxford, rubber toplift; comparable figure for January 1951 is $5.920. ‘ Data 
for J D , nt a composite of quotations from a larger number of companies. Beginning January 1951, the substituted price is based on quotations from a smaller 
nur r of 
Data beg 49 have been revised to include reports from additional companies (accounting for about 4 percent of total production in 1949) and, therefore, are not comparable with 
earlier f or January-May 1949 will be shown later 
"TT? 1 4 comparatively small number of ‘other footwear” which is not shown separately from shoes, sandals, etc., in the distribution by types of uppers; there are further 
small different ween the n of the figures and the totals for shoes, sandals, and play shoes, because the latter, and also the distribution by kinds, include small revisions not avuilable 
by types of upp. Data throuch 1949, shown prior to the August 1950 SURVEY, covered fewer reporting companies (see note **§”’ above). 
tSee note at of p. 8-38 of the October 1949 SURVEY regarding revisions for exports of sawmill products for 1948 and Western pine for January 1947-March 1948. _©Minor monthly 
rev ¥ for Douglas fir (formerly designated as West Coast woods) and for total lumber production and shipments (beginning 1934) and stocks (1936, 1938) are available upon 


request Re 


nuary 1948-July 1949 for total lumber and softwoods are shown on p. 8-30 of the October 1950 SuRVEY. 
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HARDWOOD FLOOGRING—Continued | 


Oak: 
Orders, new-.........-- ‘ 
Orders, unfilled, end of month. __. — do 
a a a a do 
SE do 
Stocks, mill, end of month _-_ do 


July 


LUMBER 


| 


98, 438 | 
108, 142 | 


83, 300 
86, 019 
21, 977 


August 


Se ptem- 
her 


eT 


99, 968 


104, 163 
99, 237 
103. 947 


17, 26 





82, 78 
96, 413 
9] 59 
on K 
17,7 


1950 





September 1951 

















TRON AND STEEL 


Foreign trade: 
Iron and stee}l aceon (exc]. advanced mfrs 
Exports, tota short tons-- 
Scra 


do 
CS EE ..do 
oe Piped ditdinececcesuwocce ..do 
Iron and Steel Scrap 
Consumption, total§__--..--.-- thous, of short tons. 
Home scrap...--.------- ET: TREE teas 
Purchased Scrap... ~~ % 
Stocks, consumers’, end ‘of month, total§ — * 
Home Ee ..d0 
— it. ey 
Ore j 
Iron ore: 
All districts: 
EES A thous. of long tons 
SE Aa a ..do 
Stocks, at mines, end of month_....__- ..do 
Lake Superior district: 
Shipments from upper lake ports___......do- 
Consumption byt urnaces. _--.---- do 
Stocks, end ~* age ans total___. ..do 
EE do 
On Lake F Erie docks.._.--..-- ..d0. 
a do 
Manganese ore, imports ‘manganese content 
thous. of long tons 
| 
Pig Iron and Iron Manufactures 
Castings, gray iron:§ 

Unfilled orders for sale__.- - thous. of short tons.. 
I ncccccccecs _ 
“<i aa do 

Castings malleable iron: § 
Orders, new, for sale.......___- .....-Sshort tons... 
Orders, unfilled, ata atintpceshai sient os | 
Shipments, total | Re ~ do 
a Ee ati cocina : hinted 
Pig iron: 
EE thous. of short tons_-. 
Consumption §_..........- a 
Stocks (consumers’ and suppliers’), end of month 





thous. of short tor 
Prices, wholesale: 
Composite dol. per long to 
{Lee de 
Foundry, No. 2, f. 0. b. Neville Island do 


Steel, Crude and Semimanufactures 


Steel castings :§ 
0 4 Se shor 
| (a ee 
Railway specialties._.........- ined do 
Steel forgi ings, for sale: 


Orders, unfilled, total_...............- = 
TS OO eee” 
Press and open hammer._________- le 

lt Sea ‘ 
Se, ™ 
Press and open hammer..._______- do 

Steel ingots and steel for castings: 
Production.__................thous. of short tons 


Percent a ReSNRIR 
Prices, wholesale: 
Composite, finished steel.________- 
Steel billets, reroliing (producing point 
dol, per long ton 
Structural stee] (Pittsburgh) dol. per Ib 
Steel scrap, heavy melting (Pittsburg! 
dol. per long tor 


Steel, Manufactured Products 


dol. per It 


Barrels and drums, steel, heavy types: 


Orders, unfilled, end of month ____. _.thousands 
ES a 10 
Stocks, end of month..........___- do 


1 See note marked “ 
revisions (1940-46) 


Revised. 
Month! 


"”. 


to incorporate dat 


later; scattered monthty revisions (1934-36) are available 
§ Data beginning January 1951 are estim 
{Percent of capacity is calculated on annual « 2 KL 
tons (as of July 1); January-June, on 99,392 


ited totals 


800 ton 


249, 67 
14, 357 


182, 520 
26, 102 
5, 273 | 
2, 760 | 
2, 513 
5, 553 
1, 602 | | 
3, 951 
deal 
13, 477 | 
14, 238 
8, 685 
12, 704 
7, 579 
24, 108 
20, 651 
3, 456 
=99 
91 | 
1, 287 
961 
50K 
55, 715 
105, 300 | 
67, 514 | 
37, 198 
5, 879 
5, 620 
1, 366 
47. 28 | 
46. 00 
47. 25 
98, 269 | 
68, 874 | 
15, 734 | 
445 ‘a7 
391, 820 
53, 747 | 
94, 929 
79, OR1 
15, 848 
8 ORS 
95 
04238 
0375 
40) 
5, 795 
2, 128 
44 
a for prefir 
upon reque 
derived fre 
ity as foll 


as of January 1). 





281, 
29, ( 
256, & 


102 


i 
74 


94, 601 












































‘ 
1951 - 
Novem- | Decem- Febru- | fies “ t 
October | * her ber | January ary March April May June July 
is On hl we T Cc . z 
AND MANUFACTURES—Continued 
| | | | = on 
71,0385 | 62,778| 67,5539 113, 234 | 81,813 | 68,904 | 65,806 1,757] 65,721 : 
83, 098 68, 884 68, 155 91, 658 92,804 | 82,647 65, 620 } 1,740 
93, 879 93, 040 81, 885 90, 435 93,657 | 87,050 4,499 81, 269 71, 301 C 
98. 131 86, 081 ’ ), 731 78, 129 90, 960 R1. Shi 22 71. 488 69, 0453 
8, 539 25, 548 33, 489 34, 199 35, 489 38, 186 43, 370 47 ¢ 8 63, 976 
AND MANUFACTURES C 
ACTURES C 
——— St 
| | 
| | | 
| | | 
| | 
263, 097 r 283, 137 | © 260,925 I’ 305, 897 353, 346 | © 200, 794 206, 948 280, 866 
21,122 | * 25,808 16, 479 9, 766 . 19, 683 22, 651 2 7 15 
451,097 | 467,063 482, 903 479, 284 | © 403, 146 | * 403,028 | 387, 503 89 x a9 
123,831 | 128, 456 | * 106, 044 66,902 | 46.017 | 54,489] + 22 2n0 ys 4 102 
} | | 
| 
6, 320 5 929 | 6, 004 1 6, 402 O7s 16, 930 | 6, 707 
3, 288 | 3, 019 3, 092 1 3, 321 63 1 3, 457 3, 331 
3,032] 2,910 2, 912 s, 372 O15 3, 473 s, 375 NC 
5, 805 | 5, 475 5, 240 1 §, 462 °14 O48 14,431 4,21 
1, 667 1, 56 1,490f 11,337] *115301] 11,220 1, 104 Al 
4,138| 3.914 3,751} 14,125 | °13) 647 211} 13,111 | 
| | I 
| ' 
| Alt 
12, 999 7, 401 3, 362 3, 812 3,315 3, 525 8, 795 14, 932 
13, 419 9, 017 2, 997 2, 183 2, 028 2, 453 8, 837 . 15, 75 ‘ 
7,107 5, 490 5, 854 7, 47¢ 8, 762 9, 829 9, 757 2s 8,2 V 
11, 380 6, 993 RT: 0 0 6.211 { 1 13. 574 Br 
7,415 6, 861 7, 23: 6, 435 7, 372 7,2 7,4 7, 556 Co 
39, 711 41, 543 37, 169 24,12 17, 33 2 7 26, 42 142 I 
35, 651 36, 919 31, 771 20, 324 14, 919 258 2 20, 209 
4, 059 4, 624 5, 398 3, 799 2, 417 1,81 2 2, 69 43 
964 ’ 735 “ 7 661 741 SO4 242 
67 57 ge 5O f R81 83 4 ‘ I 
g 
E 
| | : 
1,840] 1, 936 2, 012 2,208 | 12,392 2, 30 2, 337 2, 22 2 
255} 1,161 1, 182 1, 364 | 234 1, 440 i ; 
701 | 65 653 762 6S 1818 767 42 I 
| Lea 
7, B02 68, 49 645, 942 O 
160, 278 | 180.090 194. OX 34. OFM 9 ‘7 277, 169 276, 44 4 O54 9 
89, 968 | S5, lf 91, Alf 2 FOR | ax G9 101. 687 7. 27 ory ‘ 
50,157 | 48,67 51, 091 4, 817 1.9 60), 2¢ 7, 554 ’ R 
24 3R7 . @03 5 804 5 176 f F RSS | 71 
845 9 67¢ 6,011 202 6, O54 4 | 
- } PI 
1, 30 1, 465 1, 481 1,780 | +14, 706 1, 62 : 
| | n 
' 
49. Sf Ny) AS 3,19 3. AR I a3 . 53. AS f . “1 F 
19. 1 | 49. 1.43 2. 52. (x 52. 00 2 2 ,. 52 00 rir 
49. i 49. A 2.5 2. i 2. i 52. 50 2. i 2 2» PI 
| at 
149,558 | 145,920 | 155, 258 |! 174, os¢ | + 163, 976 171190, 365 | 1 181, 908 . 4 O58 In 
109,660 | 108,263 | 113,692 J! 124,002 | 1117, 156 | 1 134, 184 } 1 129 2 ‘ 
30, 048 0, 775 34, 061 141, 586 41, 754 43, 320 10, 518 4 11, 58 , 
I 
643,119 | 656,586 | 673,823 | 708,784 | 781,234] 874,598 | 924, 202 is Zine 
549, 214 i), 354 562, 239 595,875 | 636.611 697. 335 7. 701 j M 
93,905 | 96, 232 111,584 9 112, 9 144, 62. 177, 26 187, 501 201, 862 - 
136, 737 | 130,286 | 127,784} 138,413 | 128,799 | 160,917 | 153, 947 6. 34 | 
107. 666 1 51] 17, 736 108, 842 | 17. 448 118, 039 112. 074 4 (OF : 
2 l 27,775 | 29, 99S 29, 571 | 1, 351 | 42,578 | 41,873 i 14 
| | - 
87 8 02 ® R R4 7 TH O71 4 g 8 A7O Pr 
7 ” oa ' os Im 
$38 138 0461 408 i7 17 i ; 471 
| I 
). 26 62. 72 62.72 62.72 62.7 62.72 -9 | 
7 0375 40 40 " 400 4 4 4100 
44. 44, 0 46. 47.7 46. ¢ 45.00 45. Of { $ 
Boile 
Bo 
2 8, 049 24 », 517 | 8 10, 614 wit ~ 
2, 517 2, 588 2, 604 2, 766 | 2 2, 762 2, 632 2, 366 = 
9 9 | 9 48 49 2s : Ra 
f species of hardwood fl er than ak, included lata t wn - 
tely 1,300 ferrous foundries by th e Bur 10 Mir and the + vy Cer eet 
lary 1951, on capacity as of Jant y 1 of 104,229,650 tons of steel; J LU) r K) 3,500 to tl 
0) i 
+ 
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1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey 


IRON AND STEEL—Continued 
Stecl, Manufactured Products—Continued 


of steel consumed), 





July 


METALS AND MANUFACTURES—Co 


Ca 
total short tons 396, O81 
Food do 24, 343 
Nonfood do 152, 338 
Shipr 3 do 364, 504 
cr : , production millions 1, 124 
Crow duct thousand gross 33, 836 
Stes odu ! nent 
Total : thous. of short tons 5, 669 
Bar — ind alloy jo 594 
Reinforcing 10 156 
Semin ‘ i 250 
Pipe | T 703 
Plate do 30S 
Rail do 2 
Sheet do 1, 728 
Strip —¢ | 1 do 115 
Hot i do 177 
e iral heat do 347 
Tit ; niate do 420 
W | t do 54 
NONFERROUS METALS AND PRODUCTS 
Alun ] | 
Productior I ry short tons__| 63. 518 
Imports, bau long tons__| ° 202, 258 
Price, whol rap castings (N. Y | 
dol. per Ib RS2 
Al f l “lucts, shipments, total 
mil. of Ibs 163. 5 
Casting do 0.2 
W } do 133. 6 
| te 1 striy do 90.3 
Bra eets, I e, mill dol. per Ib J42 
Cop | 
Produ t 
Mine produ nf verable copper 
short tons 72, 582 
Crude e or Iter, including custom in- 
ike hort tons 85, 378 
R 1 do 06, 758 
Del 1 do 06, 006 
Stock ; lof do 48, 200 
Exports, refined unufactures do », 785 
Imports. tot do r 28, 681 
Unrefined jing scrap ao. | 1119 
Refined do 16, 235 
Pr w e, elec N. Y.) dol. per Ib__| 2220 
Lead 
0 l | 
Mine } ] short tons 31, 398 
Receipts by ro lomestic ore do 32, 283 
Refins G 
Product do 41, 520 
Ship: d 41, 188 
Stock do 67, 809 
Price, ¥ rized (N. Y 
dol. per Ib__| 1166 
In t t mfr ud content 
short tons 35, 70€ 
I ; - 
} ng to 57 
{ 6, 571 
Stocks. I fr ‘ total§ do 142,512 
G t . cde 18, 254 
Industr do 22, 780 
Ir , 
Or t do A58 
Bars, block et do r 11, 641 
Price, wt ts (N. YJIo dol. per Ib SYSS 
Zin 
Mine 1 erat zinc. short tons 48, 423 
Slab zine 
Product lo 77, 868 
hiy ry in 4.116 
Dome lo 67,119 
Stock f nt lo 20, 417 
Price, wholes rime Western (St. Louis 
dol. per Ib 1500 
In ts, tot zine content short tons 38, 824 
For r g, and export do 0 
For domest nsumption 
Ore (zine r do 20, 467 
Blocks, pigs, et« do 18, 357 


HEATING APPARATUS, EXCEPT 


ELECTRIC 
Boilers, radiators and convectors, cast Iron 
Boilers (round and square 
Shipments thous. of Ib 25, 747 
Stocks, e1 f mont! do 87, 568 
Radiation 
Shipments thous. of sq. ft 4, 020 
Stocks, end of month do 6, 531 
r Revised Includes small amount not distributed. 
ca i i: for February, the shipments by the additional comy 
tRevised seri Data 
to those f yd 
J7Substitut er ( npiled by the American . 


| 
} 
| 
| 








Augus 


551, 441 
10%, 2h 
156, 185 
498, 360 


1, 527 
36, 613 


6, 326 
674 


43, 006 
’ 215, 129 


ORS 


AB Y 


19.9 | 
169.1 | 
113.0 | 


342 | 


80, 222 


93, 138 
108, 465 
112, 107 

50, 052 

12, 230 

33, 576 

8, 204 
25. 372 
2227 
36, 030 
34, 952 
7, 242 

47, 031 
67, 495 


. 1293 


. 


50, 403 


2,717 


43, 717 
19, 623 
21, 910 


4, 266 
8, 254 
1. 0205 


56, 221 


73, 399 
79, 365 
69, 073 
14, 451 
1505 
58, O85 
2, 147 
43, 921 
12, 617 


40, 329 


72, 295 


6, 449 | 


4,846 


beginning 1949 have been revised to exclude figures for sec 
mated as primary) include some secondary lead produced by primary r 

mpiled \fetal Market; data represent average 0} 
represent those available for industrial use. 


8’ 157 | 


1950 


y 


t Septem- October 
ber | 











431,161 | 349, 858 
310, O1¢ 230, 772 
120, 245 119, 086 
382, 891 313, 218 

1, 451 1, 520 

30, 291 28, 758 

6, 145 6, 504 
689 | 753 

151 159 

269 307 

770 740 

482 542 

| 154 147 
1, 697 1, 839 
159 72 

210 228 

355 | 374 

424 388 

433 | 495 

59, 449 | 62, 915 

* 215,064 | 149, 449 

} 

1107 1388 
207.4 210.1 
42.1 47.3 
165.3 162.8 
110.2 106.8 
363 | . 369 

76, 666 77, 800 
86, 678 @O, 542 
111,842 | 110, 435 
119, 529 121, 806 
58, 748 56, 045 
12, 035 11, 925 
36, 298 * 62,645 
8, 625 33, 901 
27, 673 * 28,675 
2290 2420 
35, 104 34, 731 
36, 912 35, 304 
49,958 | 54,123 
55, 808 42, 138 
61, 042 50, 854 
1580 . 1004 

’ 41, 821 * 45, 052 
3, 130 3, 653 
7, 082 7,059 
141,442 1 42,020 
17, 804 17, 486 
22, 587 23, 606 
3, 882 3, 130 
5, 138 * 6, 259 
1.0129 1. 1335 
54, 704 55, 791 
71, 057 79, 997 
75,241} 81,156 
70, 656 71, 506 
10, 267 9, 108 
1710 . 1750 
35, 137 39, 456 
0 6, 169 
19,724 | 20, 44 
15, 413 | 12, S41 
| 40,153 | 38, 488 
| 58,577 | 48, 985 
5,714 | 5,798 
4, 020 3, 200 


low | 
Novem- 








2 Data beginning February 1951 include 
vanies increased total shipments for fabricated and wrought produc 
ondary refineries; revisions prior to 1949 will be published later. The pro 
efineries 
{ daily closing prices (prior series was based on averages for the day). 


ber 


62 


203. 


276 


(39 
. 141 


197.2 
46,8 
150. 4 
99.7 


378 


, 957 


, 148 
410 
1, O85 
51, 805 
* 39,172 
18, 664 

* 20, 382 
. 2420 


35, 377 
34, 069 


50, 725 
58, 658 
40, 910 


1700 
’ 61,040 


3, 529 

4, 678 

1 42. 607 
18, 554 
22, 931 


‘1,618 
5, 008 
1. 3768 


54, 604 


79, 226 
79, 079 
69, 202 

9, 255 


1780 
34, 150 
0 

20, 665 
13, 485 








1951 












































Decem- o _| Febru- | o 2 
- January ary March | April | May | June | July 
ntinued 
352, 487 271, 782 239, 543 268, 022 276, 145 308, 227 309, 213 346, 274 
| 235,523 | 160,492 | 148, 689 164,956 | 169,462 | 206,185 | 218,700) 263,683 
| 116, 964 111, 200 90, 854 103, 066 06, 683 102, 042 90, 513 82, 591 
320, 501 234.285 | 203,920 | 224,124 | 234,605 | 259,347 | 266, 927 308, 308 
1, 275 1, 485 1, 344 1, 536 1, 485 1, 404 r 1,313 ae 
26, 807 30, 925 29, 040 34, 006 31, 453 30, 282 r 28, 461 » 
6, 433 6, 905 5, 776 7, 105 6, 635 6, 939 6, 646 - 
732 767 644 792 736 787 a 
152 55 141 161 141 162  ,earare 
3365 320 258 306 272 292 “ 
717 744 631 | 824 757 801 770 j..... 
551 631 | 522 681 653 716 | eae 
140 158 | 115 160 142 166 161 
1,843 1,977 1, 641 | 1, 937 1, 821 1, 847 1, 739 
178 184 167 | 189 184 187 180 
207 237 197 | 238 217 204 173 
3A5 409 353 452 412 430 ee e 
401 408 209 307 361 396 | ae 
452 510 442 524 495 513 Ga Geocacent . 
65, 897 67, 954 62, 740 70, 022 7, 701 67,721 67, 454 72, 608 
250, 187 236,515 | 228,436 | 222,030 | 223, 503 180, 141 272, 903 |... ; 
157 157! 1575 | 1600 . 1728 1725 1725 0775 
199.0 210.3 2100.5 | %206.6 2192.2 2185.5 2182.3 
46.0 42.5 40.8 | 42.2 40.2 40.5 36.0 
153.0 167.8 2149.7 2144.4 2152.0 2 145.0 8 O68 6 Boecee 
101.6 113.1 05.6 101.0 04.7 91.8 oe. © feted 
378 378 378 378 . 378 .377 . 373 373 
81,712 80, 352 73, 012 83, 104 82, 554 83,814 | * 75,910 75, 303 
91, 218 86, 961 81, 508 91, 243 9, 794 06, 541 * 87, 105 82, 718 
100, 464 110, 144 101, 054 112, 933 103, 404 113, 513 105, 127 93, 258 
121, 054 108, 128 99, 485 116, 793 114, 744 118, 113 114, 103 101, 005 
49, 040 54, 883 50, 324 55, 609 52, 800 60, 896 60, 912 68, 045 
20, 90S 8, 729 16, 027 14, 457 17, 652 * 14,041 OE Be Biedccaee 
54,807 | * 45,831 44, 850 36, 062 43, 812 46, 622 48, 626 |.....-.- 
26,912 | * 25, 866 22, 005 20, 952 24, 047 24, 893 30, 606 |....-- 
27, 895 19, 965 22, 845 15, 110 19, 765 21,729 18, 020 }...-....- 
. 2420 2420 2420 . 2420 2420 2420 . 2420 . 2420 
36, 175 35, 481 33, 870 37, 006 33, 587 34,005 | * 32,681 30, 746 
36, 099 33, 965 31, 977 36, 040 34, 618 33, 198 32, 244 29, 920 
48, 234 48, 878 43, 675 50, 701 44, 362 44, 951 39, 952 44, 864 
49, 601 51, 260 49, 128 50, 927 42,033 40, 963 40, 041 44, 404 
35, 619 33, 232 27,775 27, 259 29, 437 33, 420 33, 308 33, 504 
. 1700 . 1700 .1700 1700 . 1700 1700 . 1700 . 1700 
r 114, 698 31, 526 12, 898 14, 918 21, 628 11, 201 Fe Se 
3, 383 , 566 3, 423 3, 491 3, 305 3.GEe Locoscccssebeosbes 
6, 799 6, 456 4,976 5, 152 4, 084 Sf a Peres 
140.905 | 138,840 | 137,933 | 138,150 |7°'36,232 | '35,446/)...... 
18, 618 17, 786 17, 753 18, 151 17, 753 19, 906 yf ee 
21, 931 20, 728 19, 352 19, 676 18, 244 15, 435 |. cain ene 
3, 789 4, 545 2, 927 2, 753 2, 204 1, 334 A) ae 
4,019 5, 836 2, 213 4, 405 2, 273 1, 203 6 % eee 
1.4478 1.7172 1. 8268 1. 4546 1. 4583 1. 3906 1, 1805 1. 0600 
55, 127 59, 651 56, 878 60, 670 56, 467 58, 233 * 56, 473 53, 773 
79, 986 0, 937 70, 285 80, 450 77, 862 80, 430 77, 679 78, 955 
80, 357 79, 609 69, 380 80, 462 74, 419 77, 567 79, 2090 83, 346 
72, 333 72, 068 64, 784 70, 845 69, 125 | 73, 093 74, 149 76, 461 
S,sM4 10, 212 11, 117 11, 105 14, 548 | 17, 411 15, 791 11, 400 
| 
1750 1750 1750 1750 1750 1750 . 1750 1750 
r 31, 799 37, 163 23, 519 26, 375 23, G38 31, 684 42, 604 }......- 
596 3, 292 3, 100 3,720 2, 263 2, 269 fo | a 
20, 001 25, 307 15, 504 15, 202 10, 925 13, 599 31, 723 
r 11, 202 8, 564 4, 825 7,363 | 10,750 | 15,816 6, 208 '}....... 
17, 399 21, 262 19, 458 19, 45 12, 808 St oe) Es 
48, 763 51, 520 52,712 57, 400 67, 150 80, 306 86,777 | 
4, 372 4, 675 4.311| 4,658] 3,550] 2,413 2, 284 | 
2, 951 3, 028 3,009! 3,717 4, 842 6, 805 8, 699 | 


figures for 30 companies (which operate captive extruding departments) not previously 
ts 3 and 4 percent, respectively. _ 
juction figures (corresponding 
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METALS AND M ANU FACTU RES—Continued 





HEATING APPARATUS, ETC.—Continued 





Boilers, range, shipments number 37, 489 43, 552 
Oil burners: 
Orders, unfilled, end of month 123, 693 
hipments.- __-_- ~ ; do | 98, 656 138, 587 
Stocks, end of ‘month - do 50, 446 38, 747 
Stoves and ranges, domestic cooking, exc. electric: 
Shipments, total number. 
oal and wood ____- do 
Gas (ine. bungalow and combinatior do. 


Kerosene, gasoline, and fue! oil do... 


146, 922 


do 


281, 870 376. 637 
11,113 21, 045 
256, 075 333, 439 
14, 682 22, 153 


Stoves, domestic beating, cigumente, total do__- 433,371 | 785 
Coal and wood do 74, 704 
Sed. See do 228, 936 


] 
d 129, 731 291, 366 


Kerosene, gasoline, and fuel oil 
Warm-air furnaces (forced-air and gravity-air flow), 
shipments, total 1um ber 102, 189 


ttt pnedasbitnbacadéeecnoccoce do 54, 203 6, 
Oil 35, 380 
SO do 12, 606 23 405 
Water heaters, nonelectric, shipments do_...| 243,490 | 322, % 
MACHINERY AND APPARATUS 


Blowers, fans, and unit heaters, quarterly: 
Blowers and fans, new orderst__.._ thou 
Unit heater group, new orderst_- 

Foundry equipment (new), new orders 

ion 


193 


do 


s. of dol ‘ 
“Say ee 


39=100 401.8 692. 6 


SS ai ae 
Furnaces, industrial, new orders: 
ee us. of dol 1, 445 1, 039 
Fuel-fired (except for hot rolling stee it ° d 2, 
Machine tools: 
New orders *_.....__.____. 
| ae 
Mechanica! sto«ers, sales: 
cae. 2 ome s_...........-. - imber__| 2,2 
Classes 4 and 5: 
ES : 248 ; 
Horsepower. .....-- |} 64,582 7,4 
Pumps, steam, power, centrifugal and ro tary, new 
rd thous. of dol 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


Batteries (automotive replacement only), shipment 
thousand 2 Of 2 8 
Domestic electrical appliances, sales billed 
Refrigerators, index 1936 = 11x 
Vacuum cleaners, standard type number 279,967 | 241, 232 
Washers- - .- . 
ees materials and related 
Insulating materials, sales bille 
Fiber products: 
Laminated fiber products, shipments 
thous. o 
Vulcanized fiber: 
Consumption of fiber paper thous. of It 1. 721 
Shipments of vulcanized produc ts 


aie do 229 30K 221 
roducts: 
, index_1936= 100 370 166 


Steel conduit (rigid) and fittings, shi D ments 
Motors and generators, quarterly: 
New orders, index____- 1936— 1K 
Pol hase een 2 motors, 1-200 ! 7 
ew orders. _._.-- t! 
Billing 


1on1s 


Ww) hr 
thous of 


38, 920 


118, 930 
115, 780 
37, 468 
323, 636 
16. 157 
228, 809 


18. 670 





44,748 40, 689 
45, 496 
70, 285 
44, 482 


82, 903 
114, 041 
38, 411 


825 


R97 





| 
464, 490 
109, 658 
290, 932 243, 
110, 884 


448 


102, 001 
50, 336 
51, 285 36, G88 
19, 594 14, 677 


286, 907 257, 999 





QAR «A non 9 


2 OER ] 





2,157 1, 5O5 2, 74 212 | 1,8 


March 


599 


a» 
re 


A pril 








PETROLE 


UM, 


COAL, AND 





COAL 
Anthracite: 
Production..__-_- thous. of st 
Stocks in producers’ storage yards, en d of n 
thous. of short tor 


ort to 


Wholesale. a ae sie: 
Bituminous: 
Production _thous. of short tor 
Industrial consumption and retail deliveries, total 
thous. of short tons 
Industrial consumption, total __- d 2 
Beehive coke ovens. ae 1 
Byproduct coke ov ~~... io 8, 340 
Cement mills....... ......... d 625 
Electric-power utilities... : 5, 7 7, 782 
Railways (class I) --- i 50) ) 
Steel and rolling mills. di 
Other industrial. __.........._- do 
Retail deliveries. _.........._..-. 


” Revised. » Preliminary. 1 Beginning Jar 

tSee note marked “t’”’ on p. 8-34 of the June 195 EY regard 

o'The number of companies reporting follows: Polyphase i 

* New series. Data for new orders of fuel-fired furnaces are cx 
other purposes as reported by 24 to 28 compani Currently, the combine: 
shown later. The index of new orders of machine tools, compiled by the 
tal orders and shipment. 

1 SURVEY. 





nuary 1951, d 


SURV 
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i 





believed to account for about 85 percent of the t: 
data for 1937-50 are shown on p. 24 of the April 195 


siled by 


of the ind1 


HOY 


at 
ional 


the Industr 
Ma 
istry. 


chine . 
See note in 1949 STATISTICAL SUPPLEME NT 1~ description of ‘te ool 





urrent, y« 
Association, repre 


t 80 per 


i half of 1950, 32: direct c 
| Furnace Manufacturers 
strie and tusi-Bred far: ace 
Tool Builders’ Ass tion, is 


enti 
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1 or ] 
400 yl] 


base ar volume 
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vent of the 


of 


29; Ist half of 1951, 2 
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=== - 
U 
June July | 
| _ 
i 
| 
| 
43, 174 | Bi 
48, 487 
47,444 
1, 674 
47, 757 
y, 201 
1449 
Rs b 
j i7 ] 
14 
m4 ] 
1 ARQ 
a ‘ 
22, Ol 
l ‘4 
Pre 
I 
I 
os ) I 
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4 E 
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- . on P 
; - Ex) 
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x 5 r4yF 
* | ' 145 0 
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1, 79% 7 
C 
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: F 
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Ref 
Fi 
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. ] 
Ke 
] 
I 
2, 770 r 
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I 
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20.44 28" 907 . 
g R36 May 
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1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the ls Pee : ‘ ) ; = + ; 
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PETROLEUM, COAL, AND PRODUCTS—Continued 







































































COAL—Continued 
Bituminous—Continued 
Consumpt n vessels (bunker fuel) 
thous. of short tons 88 78 87 84 83 40 27 37 41 ws 107 a 
ndustrial and retail dealers’, end of month, 
tal thous. of short tons 51, 979 58, 964 64, 293 70, 478 72, 131 72. 516 74, 006 70, 662 71, 425 72, 081 74, 807 76, 992 74, 100 
rial, total do 49, 751 56, 620 61, 836 67, 714 69, 389 70, 054 71, 766 68, 75 69, 813 70, 550 73, 109 75, 258 72, 248 
yproduct coke ovens do 10, 395 12, 353 13, 964 15, 666 16, 329 16, 776 16, 900 16, 374 16, 751 16, 462 16, 175 16, 247 14, 035 
Cement mill do 44 1, 089 1, 181 1, 283 1, 361 1, 369 1,418 1,318 1, 243 1, 22 1, 266 1, 333 1,316 
Electric-power utilities do 20, 581 22, 925 24, 940 2h, 668 27, 529 27, 121 27, 006 25, 875 26, 529 27, 571 29, 826 31, 060 31, 635 
Railways (class I do 3, 28 3, 746 3, 646 4.172 4, 513 5, 105 5, 311 5, 046 4, 854 4, 739 4, 567 4, 999 4, 426 
Steel and r ng mills do R91 928 968 ORg 1, 005 1,012 1,074 1,044 1, 091 1, 143 1, 232 1, 195 1, 168 
Other industrial do 13, 702 4, 57 17, 137 18, 936 18, 652 18, 671 19, 997 19, 097 19, 345 19, 403 20, 043 20, 424 19, 668 
Retail dealers do 2, 228 2, 344 2, 457 2, 764 2, 742 2, 462 2, 240 1, 908 1, 612 1, 531 1, 698 1, 734 1, 852 
Exports do 2, 7 2, 956 2, 923 3, 085 2, 582 1, 827 2, 257 2, 412 3, 207 4,752 5, 507 i lestecodiee 
Prices, composite 
Retail dol. per shart ton 16.12 16. 31 16. 47 16.74 16.77 16. 80 16. 86 16. 04 16. 97 16. 04 16. 66 16. 64 16. 72 
Wholesale 
|< - mpm do 8. 689 8. 698 8. 699 8. 713 8. 735 8. 741 8. 741 8. 967 8. 967 8.944] ‘8.911 | 19.004 9. 006 
Prepared sizes do 9. 380 9.464 9. 562 9. 582 9. 582 9. 582 9. 582 9. 736 9. 661 9. 441 9.411 19, 440 9. 454 
COKE 
Production 
Bee! ‘ thous. of short tons * 507 653 592 644 578 626 715 603 651 573 625. 632 530 
Bypr ict do * 5,912 5, 765 5, 671 6, 006 5, 666 5, OSI 6,077 5, 399 6, 042 5, 911 6, 122 5, 043 6, 104 
Petroleum coke do 318 315 283 289 288 301 327 288 297 286 335 315 eae 
Stocks, end of th 
Byproduct { ts. total do 818 827 R55 Os4 1,102 1, 106 1, 100 1, 049 1, 266 1, 410 1, 445 1, 395 1, 518 
‘At furnace plants do 42 599 5R4 661 752 813 QOS 932 1, 134 1, 219 1, 211 1, 135 1,175 
At merchant plants do___.} 176 228 271 | 323 351 293 195 137 132 191 233 260 343 
Petroleu ke do | 125 101 104 85 7 82 86 116 118 125 123 112 otdneéce 
Export do 39 34 37 41 46 42 54 51 50 59 62 90 eesece 
Price, beehive, ‘ nr « le (furnace 
lol. per short ton 14. 250 14. 250 14. 250 14, 250 14. 250 14. 625 14. 750 14.750) 14. 7! 14.750 14.750 14.750 14. 750 
PETROLEUM AND PRODUCTS 
Crude petrol 
We ted number 2, 200 | 2, 276 2, 023 | 2,019 2, 211 2, 0O8 1, 917 1,518 1, 895 1, 769 2, 07 1, 975 
Productior thous. of bbl 170,017 | 175, 594 176, 36 182,896 | 176,725 177, 276 183, 110 166, 041 187, 624 183, 800 191, 268 183, 898 
Refiner r percent of capacity __| 91 | 04 | 4 o4 93 04 96 Of v6 91 o4 97 
Cor mt to still thous. of bbl__| 182.330 | 188,078 181, 778 188, 393 182, 539 190, 448 199, 958 183, 745 200, 535 185, 488 199, 521 197, 246 
Stocks. ¢ ‘ nth «ait | 
Ga e-bearing in U. 8.. total do 240. 270 | 237.393 | 242,311 246,424 | 249,525 | 248,463 § 243.107 | 235,247] 233,824] 243,180 | 248,418 | 248,170 
At ref . do | 2, 845 61, 247 | 60, 884 61, 903 61, 053 63, 328 60, 377 56, 260 58, 671 63, 366 65, 365 65, 536 
At k f und in pipelines do 160, 254 159. 357 164, 303 167,490 | 171,343 167, 41 164, 555 161, 556 157, 710 162, 444 165, 500 164, 934 
On lease do 17, 171 16, 789 | 17, 124 16, O41 17, 129 17, 194 18, 175 17, 431 17, 443 17, 370 17, 553 17, 700 
| 
Export do 274 3. 006 | 2. 654 | 4,033 3, 229 2,917 2, 913 2, 471 2, 640 3, 615 1, 791 + » 
In do |} 13,575] 15,307 | 14,607] 15, 406 | 13, 269 15, 185 16, 192 12, 699 14, 305 15, 141 16,019 56, SET }..-ncessce 
Price (Okl a-Kansas) at wellst dol. per bbl__| 2. 570 | 2. 570 | 2. 570 | 2. 570 | 2. 570 2. 570 2. 570 2. 570 2. 570 2. 570 2. 570 2. 570 2. 570 
Refined petroleum { icts | | 
I ~ - | 
Dist fuel « thous. of bbl..| 32.253 | 33, 765 92 | 37,723 | 36,530] 41,6289 44,264] 30,7427 41,129] 35,139] 37,500] 37,614 |._..... ie 
R 1 do 35,338 | 35, 585 35, 343 | 38, 759 37, 202 40, 475 42, 397 38, 696 41,771 36, 908 39, 202 8 —= eee 
D | | 
Distillat do | 23,864] 26,785 | 24, 864 29,320} 35,411 55, 343 57, 331 50, O85 45, 046 32, 185 25, 519 24, 132 
Re 18 do....| 40,743 44,762 | 42, 668 45, 980 47, 977 56, 198 56, 223 51,101 53, 568 46, 841 44, 104 42, 153 
( t tym f consumer | | 
F ke I do 339 6,043 5, 809 fi, 145 6, 194 6, 281 6, 417 5, 573 5, 527 4,811 4, 508 4, 544 4, 375 
R , I do 4, 029 4,254 | 4,117 4,474 | 4,247 4, 207 4, 204 3, 504 4, 251 3, 889 3, 658 3, 415 bons 
\ do 4,477 5, 422 4,772 4,980 | 4, 545 5, 125 4,064 5, 008 5, 846 6, 753 6, 663 6, 103 
Sanalion a nth j 
Dist ste f do 61, 064 68, 426 | 78, 270 85, 643 | 86,113 | 71, 948 58, 424 47, 587 42, 978 44, 736 55, 273 67, 839 
R do 42, 165 40, 979 41, O66 45, 004 45, 048 40, 750 40, 317 39, 409 37, 516 36, 910 39, 317 41, 566 
Export 
Distillate f do 1,011 | 809 916 1, 124 | 935 801 660 643 77 1, 361 1, 884 1, 149 
Residual f do 935 | 1, 221 802 632 | 1, 071 1, 32 663 644 1, 077 Ys 2, 679 2, 471 
Pr vt ' 
Dist site (New York Harbor, N 2 fuel)t 
iol. per gal__| O81 _OR2 O84 ORR 091 091 001 091 091 091 091 . 001 001 
Residual (Okla., No. 6 fuel)®. dol. per bbl. _| 1. 620 1. 650 1, 650 1. 650 1. 650 1. 700 1. 750 1.75) 1. 750 1.750 1.750 1.750 1.7 
Kerosene 
Productiot thous. of bbl_.| 9, 091 9, 828 9, 989 10, 264 | 5s | 11,261 12, 715 11, 475 12, 371 11, 511 10, 698 9, 815 
Domest ur lo 6, 926 7, 035 | 7, 920 | 9, 486 | 16,817 15, 633 14, 789 11, 788 8, 678 5, 877 5, 494 
St end of mont do | 23,151 25,803 | 27,677 | 28,292 } 19, 723 16, 673 13, 150 13, 657 16, 262 20, 331 24, 169 
Export do 77 61 113 | 136 | 214 46 25 40 185 667 388 
Seine wy sie, bulk lots (New York Har 
bor) t dol. per gal 092 .093 . 096 OOS | 101 101 101 101 101 . 101 . 101 .101 .101 
Lut ints 
Pr ict thous. of bbl | 4,151 4, 686 4, 646 4, 987 4, 006 5, 068 5, 061 4, 339 5, 108 5,175 5, 454 5, 004 
Domestic nd | 3, 339 3, 822 3, 511 | 3, 907 | 3, 322 3, 012 3, 539 ll 3, 691 3, 550 3, 850 3, 632 
Stocks, ref , end of month do | 7,427 7, 145 6, 950 | 6, 973 | 7, 283 7,849 &, 16K 8. 386 &, 2090 8, 395 8, 451 8, 444 on 
Export do } 71,009 71,101 21, 281 | 2992 21, 222 21,402 21,157 4 21, 533 31,377 21,477 2 1, 387 — 
Price. wl : bright stock (miicontinent, | | 
f.o. b. Tulsa) t dol. per gal__| lyy 220 255 268 270 282 290 200 290 290 290 290 . 290 
r Re ‘ The mparability of the data is slightly affected in May and June 1951 by substitutions in the reporting companies. Prices on new basis: Mine run—April 1951, $8.916; 
May 1% $0088 pared . May 1951, $9.414. ? Excludes “‘special category’’ exports not shown separately for security reasons. 
af | f y crude in California 
th I ning in the July 1950 Survey, the following price series have been substituted for those previously shown: Crude petroleum, 36°-36.9° gravity (former series, 33°- 
33.9 tillate f New York Harbor, No. 2 fuel, bulk lots, f. 0. b. refineries or terminals, excl. all fees and taxes (former series, Pennsy!vania, 36°-40° gravity); lubricating oil, bright stock, 
conventions ; y D, 0-10 pour point, midcontinent, excl. all fees and taxes (former series, cylinder, Pennsylvania). Beginning in the April 1950 Survey, prices for kerosene (N. Y. 
Harbor, N b. refineries or terminals, excl. all fees and taxes) replace those for water white, Pennsylvania. Data beginning 1935 for all series except kerosene are shown on p. 20 
of the Mar 19 VEY; kerosene prices beginning 1935 are shown on p. 24 of the August 1950 SURVEY . 
*New sé ed by the U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of La Statistics. Prices are for bulk lots, excluding all fees and taxes (Oklahoma, group3). Data beginning 1935 are 
shown on p. 3 e March 1951 SURVEY; prices were inadvertently quoted as dollars per gallon instead of dollars per barrel 
ONew bas Beginning January 1950, coverage was increased to include one East Coast terminal not previously reporting 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1950 1951 

1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the | juve wo Pr . 
1949 Seatistical Supplement to the Survey | July August | “i Q- | October eo . = January — March Apr 
| e re . 4 
PETROL EUM, COAL, AND PRODU CTS—Continued 
PETROLEUM AND PRODUCTS—Continued | 
Refined  —, products—Continued 
Motor fuel: 
All ty 
Pro anion, ES thous. of bbl 91, 017 92, 710 87, 539 90, 917 87, 322 90, O45 94, 132 83, 752 93, 378 R7 3] 
Gasoline ‘and naphtha from crude petro- 
GE eta __..thous. of bbl 80, 365 82, 367 76, 939 79, S15 76, 808 a0), 299 83. 773 74. 335 82 14( 74 8 
. ers allied products__do 15, 002 15, 449 15, 466 16, 476 16, 256 17. 24) 17.314 15. 631 17. 7Ré , 
Sales of 1. p. g. for fuel, ete., and transfers 
Shanule trodects Fhe thous. of bbl 4, 350 5, 106 4, RHF 5. 374 742 6. 52 6, 955 6.214 6, 542 9 
Used at refineries.__....._____ do 7, 506 8, 51 8, 521 9, 302 8, O68 l 8. O45 7, 028 7. 997 7 2 
Domestic demand._...._.________ ‘ do 91, 707 94, 537 86, 766 89, 126 82, 718 81, 0¢ 80, 554 72.717 86, S4¢ 87.4 
Stocks, gasoline, end of month: | | 
Finished gasoline, total_____- do 102. 769 99, 423 7, 904 7,244 100, 99 108, 669 120. 473 129, 537 123.465 | 1 
At refineries _ a ad do 58, 891 56. 743 55 7 55. 50 | 34 64, 27 78. 160 1 250 RA oF ) 
Unfinished gasoline _- do R, 286 7. 644 7, 244 7, 924 g | QR 10K R We 70 91 g AS 
Natural gasoline and allied products __ do R, 73 8, 667 8, 58] 8, 296 | 7. 636 | 7 35e 7 474 7, 842 8,109 | Q 
i do 11, 452 | 907 11, 853 11, 823 1 1, 486 12 109 1}, 132 11.0097 11, 950 19 
Price, gasoline: | 
Wholesale, refinery (Oklahoma), group 3 | | | 
dol. per gal . 102 103 | 104 104 104 104 104 104 
Wholesale, tank wagon (N. Y.)t do . 145 | 147 | 147 | 147 147 147 47 147 | 147 | { 
Retail, service stations, 50 cities do . 205 203 201 | 199 12 207 mV mF mrt 5 
Aviation gasoline: 
Production, total__.____..____- thous. of bbl 4, 264 4, 896 5, 107 5. 604 5 468 | 5 909 5. 729 5 010 4.113 
100-octane and above_________- do 3, 32 4.152 329 4, 247 4198 | 4 Xs 4, 091 4.144 5 017 14 
I = ~ 6, 656 6, 133 ( 6, 579 7,215 7 99 7.8] R O55 8 RGé g RO 
tane and above._......__- do 3, 226 3, 260 2, 97¢ D5 3, R02 744 3518 837 4 048 ‘ 

Asphalt: 

EES ee eee short tons__/1, 173, 300 |1, 246.000 /|1. 197 0 11, 140. 206 R75. mM 717.1 681. 50 64 0) RNR mK 
Stocks, refinery, end of month... __. ....do 1, 051, 500 790,000 | 742, 406 670, 20 TRS, 50K 962, 400 Tl, 108, 000 |1, 282. 700 | 1. 468. O0K 72 
Wax: 
CC EE ee thous. of Ib_. 96, 320 113, 964 114, 8 107, 24 120, 12 122 Oa 124, HO 108, 646 122 A4 129 
Stocks, refinery, end of month_- do 161, 56 151, 764 145, 8R¢ 135, 24 135, 806 141,12 144, 766 139, 44 140, 84 152 
Aspha!t products, shipments: 
Asphalt roofing, total____._..._thous. of squares 5, OF 7,044 | 6, 25¢ 6, 744 6, 306 22 5,2 4 354 17 
oll roofing and cap sheet: | 
Smooth-surfaced._.._._.._._._____- —— 1, 14¢ 1, 372 1, 553 1, 559 1. 41 1. 352 1 148 200) ’ 
Mineral-surfaced___._.........__- do 1, 219 1, 481 1, 34 1, 528 1, 466 8 1, 24 13 1 
Shingles, all types..............._. do 3. 594 4,191 57 663 3 OR9 2 G84 2 bhi 29 2 Sh4 2 79 
Segue Games. .................. : do 13¢ 17¢ f 209 y 17 2 171 19 
SE iekicliicccusccccatonsen short tons_. 61, 021 64, 922 56, 157 59, 937 59, 335 56, 48 71, #72 61, 158 71. 67 64. 99 
PULP, PAPER, AND PRINTING 
PULPWOOD AND WASTE PAPER 
Pulpwood: 

Receipts. __._........thous. of cords (128 cu. ft 1, 968 2, 32¢ 2, 042 2, 083 2] 2] 2 48 164 2 329 ’ 

a RL a do 1, 864 2, 093 1, 982 2, 160 2, 108 2.014 2,14 1, OR 2. 257 9 2 

Stocks, end of month____..........-- do 3, 491 , 724 78 704 3, 704 3, 8 4,1 { 4,419 $17 

vaste paper: | 

OND an esa w wn encnccencececocee. short tons..| 568, 893 688, 84 751,411 | 740.9 818.506 | 824.07 04.918 | 878. 24 

ESS a | 560, 469 y 687, 17 , 752. 06 429 | 797,339 | 840.384 | 870. 516 aan 30 

Stocks, end of month.._...............-- --do....| 362,209 | 348,450} 342,677 377,35 362,549 | 386,552) 412.609 | 416.826] 450.1861 47 

WOOD PULP | 
Production: 

Total, all gra‘es_.._.......- thous. of short tons 1, 166 1, 322 1, 232 1, 37 1, 326 1, 252 1, 349 1, 238 1, 402 1.4 
Bleached sulphate. -__..............short tor 144, 591 149, 488 144, 77 { 168, OR 162, 222 183 63. 912 188, 992 2 
Unbleached sulphate_.........._. ' de 454 513, 77 . 29.9 11. 043 167. 744 OF, 488 490. 9R¢ hi ‘ 
Bleached sulphite__............... ‘i d 16 187, 9 171, 788 192, 82 187, 622 1A9, 94 195, 54] : l 197. OR 3 5OS 
Unbleached sulphite..............___- do 53 f 63, 712 67, 32 68, 734 68, 152 67, 698 | ee ‘/ P 

0) SSS SS: ae es $7, 282 $ 4 % 128 6. 731 $ 93] 38, 82) gf 4 38, 611 i 
PR A . do 3,498 | 187.878 | 2 12| 199.068 | 197.7561 215.1 5 426 | 215 998 | 2009 
Defibrated, exploded, etc__.......____. do 800 86, 15 89 124 86.249 | 84.4 20001 50.000! #87 ano | RB. OOK 

Stocks, own pulp at pulp mills, end of montt | | 

Total, all a teehee OSS CR short tor 102, 428 104, 631 13, 120 10, 386 87. 929 81, O74 0, 397 | Me 4hé 04. 743 100. 406 
Bleached sulphate_____________ dc 12, 886 13, 022 13, 595 14, 573 14, 424 10, 162 10, 515 12,255} 13787] 1 
Unbleached ee Oe ae di 8, 804 g, 54 , 41 , 621 9, 65 s 44 48 7, FOO | 19 
Bleached sulphite. picts attiedoe i 21, 701 24, 558 g 2 l { Q 547 534 2. 31 21. TH 20. 129 21 ¢ 
Unbleached sulphite_.......-_____ ‘ do 13, 313 12, 28 14, 2 13, 787 12, 854 ) AOR 12. 354 11. é 11,799 | 13,144 

0 es a d 1,314 R30 7 15 68 040 7 18 | ny 
SEE ESTEE do | 35,614 80 | 77 29, 309 29, 842 043 35. 161 282 IR OF 0 G 
| | 
Exports, al! grades, total..............__. pond | 6, 754 7, 818 | 223 $79 §, 882 &, 888 14, 761 1, 909 11, 520 | 19, 048 
Imports, all grades, total...........__- — do 177, 749 186, 225 192, 4 207. 456 18, RAT 24. 658 2). 197 7.11 r 190, 5R4 180), 7 

Bleached sulphate____..............__. — | 29,479 35, 754 29, 312 44, 529 35, 204 5 783 ° 31. 725 ’ 19 36. 305 { { 

Unbleached sulphate Meiebeeewenstedéeo 4 ..do | 34, 330 40, 953 +4, 38 6, 738 28, 388 6, 472 40, 30 44.478 27.134 o) (Km 

Bleached sulphite___...............- ’ de 7, 022 46, 193 8 3 47. 779 5Q 107 BT OT 54 707 7 859 52 128 40, 26 

| -apeanen re do 43, 018 34, 465 44,9 5 52. 72 $3. 20 44. 898 46,934 | © 40, 28 

i iiindidhenecnetadawneie Minabs do 2, 707 3, 205 2, 868 368 2, 932i 2 614 114 2 35 3 (25 

Groundwood et ciisnimpaebelens do 20, 149 24, 891 21, 708 0, ORK 29, 67 on. 67 3 7 22717 31.722 | * 26 45) 

PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS 

All paper and paperboard mills: 
Paper and paperboard production, total! 
thous. of short tons_-_| 1,813 , 184 2, O85 2, 233 2, 193 2, 096 2, 252 2, 101 2, 372 2 
ad (inel. building paper) __. do 939 1, 062 1, 024 1, O88 1, OF 1, 037 1, 098 1, 023 1, 14¢ | I 
Ee tttbatednnss SE 784 1, 002 46 1, 02 1, 01 46 1, OF s 1,114 1,091 
Building a ae do... 90 121 114 121 118 113 12 12 113 
’ Revised. ite eee ategory”’ exports not shown separately for security reasons 
tRevised series. Beginning with the October 1950 SURVEY, prices ha been revised to exclude Federal and State tax comparable figure r 19 
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i ; sia 1950 1951 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics eg ge ' : ; aioe 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the Septem- Novem- Decem- Febru- | 4 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey July August — October hor — January —s March | April May June | July 
™ + oa T 7 . 
PULP, PAPER, AND PRINTING—Continued 
PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS—Con. | | 
| 
Paper, excl. building paper, newsprint, and paper- 
board (Ame in Paper and Pulp Association):t : ale | = 
Orders. new short tons 916,494 | 974,653 | 852, 625 870,578 | 815,448 | 821, 664 937, 879 §21, 801 964, 941 | * 905,445 | * 886,155 | * 889,173 848, 000 
Or 1 r infilled, end of month do 747, 500 876, 300 913, 297 912, 860 877, 359 858, 760 932, 405 884, 769 984, 495 | 1,013,760 | * O88, 500 | * O84, 685 |1, 035, 765 
Producti do 716, 851 837,275 | 806,044 866, 740 847, 408 825, 242 871, 450 821, 858 917, 112 | * 875, 512 | * 909,757 | * 891, 487 808, 000 
Q} me do 723. 563 845, 813 815,574 | 870,994 852, 096 840, 249 862, 728 817,717 | 916,683 | * 877,033 | * 901, 561 | * 893,075 796, 000 
Stocks, end th do | 330, 201 320, 572 310, 663 | 305, 900 300,855 | 285, 368 205, 545 292, 998 | 293, 423 | r 203,832 | r 301, 420 r 200, 862 312, 065 
Fin , new do 135,150 | 149,100 | 114,207] 115,272 102,770 | 102,340 § 118,960 | 103,864 | 110,114 | + 119,245 | * 106,722) 114,065 112,000 
Orders, unfilled, end of month do 110,150 | 143,200 | 145,772 | 147,840 | 138,575 | 131,785 § 139,145 | 146,200 140,035 | r 147,000 | * 137,190 | 130,880 | 144, 500 
| due ior ac 83, 586 111, 310 106, 764 112, 207 110, 119 104, 131 111,113 99, 753 115, 661 | + 113, 501 | © 117, 785 117, 902 101, 000 
Shinments do 86, 350 116, 050 111, 435 113, 203 112,035 109, 129 111, 600 96, 800 116, 276 | * 112,245 | * 117,570 | 120,372 98, 000 
Stocks, end of month PR 78, 654 74, 115 | 69, 450 68, 65 66, 760 | 61, 783 61, 295 64, 245 63, 630 | 64,885 | ° 64,470 | 62,000 65, 000 
Sypnting pape do....| 309, 485 | 354.658 | 307.738 | 290,525) 994.615 | 288,546) 338,465 | 279,128! 351,015 | 311,555 + 307,316 | 304,873 | 284,000 
Orders. unf ’ dof ith do 319, 735 287, 600 414. 165 406, 900 395, 050 393, 160 436, 520 384, 199 474, 400 489,770 | * 482, 155 496, 500 511, 000 
Pr ‘Auctio do 238, 532 20) 296 200, 561 287, 910 299,097 | 281, 526 312, 477 296, 203 | * 306, 518 291, 385 268, 000 
Sti nenan?é do 239. 608 206, 460 20), 427 295, 103 281, 062 310, 190 297, 185 | * 304, 555 200, 528 269, 000 
Stocks, end of ! do 116, 635 | 107,860 | 105, 230 109, 225 109, 689 111,975 | 110,990 |" 112, 930 113, 787 113, 000 
Price, whol book paper, ““B” grade, Eng- | | 
lish finish, white, f. o. b. mill__dol. per 100 1b 11. 65 12.15 | 12. 53 12. 65 | 12. 65 12. 65 12. 65 12. 65 12. 65 
Coarse paper | | 
ray L ew short tons 312, 314 300,665 | 276,858 | 298, 200 281, 340 277, 572 302, 740 315, 065 | + 291,940 | * 205, 860 297, 480 | 285, 000 
Ord inf i, end of mont! do 216, 315 227, 570 227, 700 231,200 | 224050 | 215.870 | 229.830 234,820 | 239.175 | ° 236,325 | 228.315 | 242,315 
P luc do 258, 57 2s “ 273,636 | 292, 751 292, 380 | 279, O67 293, 119 306, 009 | * 285, 683 | * 302,948 | 305, 938 278, 000 
Shinme do i), 7H 239,407 | 276,70 294,692 | 288,472 | 285,75 | 288,775 308, 044 | ° 287,582 | * 208,287 | 305,490 | 271,000 
Stocks. end t} do 84, 38 81,352 78, 26 76, 3 80, 115 74, 240 78, 585 75,198 | 73,205 | * 78,005 78, 485 85, 485 
Canada t —— | 
Produ do 439, 2 466, 443 437, 579 ih, 443 456, 743 430, 551 453,019 425,097 | 472,963 447, 551 485, 723 464, 332 | 452, 455 
ch fr do 4/ 417, 589 $85, 165 465, 253 477, 708 448, 77 423, 343 400, 833 473, 503 443,288 | 486,340 475,034 | 442,966 
| at end onth do 135, 87 184, 727 137, 141 128 l 107, 306 89, 142 118, 818 143,082 | 142,542 | 146,805 | 146, 188 135,486 | 144,975 
U ! t 
C . x hers do 36. 759 348, 705 73, 788 420, 786 407, 943 398, 309 15 2 336, 568 | 304 387 | 410,723 403, 233 365, 324 | 333, 440 
| i F do 8h, 127 2, 877 86, 411 91, 305 87, GSO | 85, 355 92, 691 $4, 381 94,015 | 8S, SES | 06, 420 04, 073 | 88, 441 
Qh fr do s 72, 950 85, 809 92,779 85,141 | 87, 77¢ 92, 991 84, 896 92, 630 | 90, 740 | 93, 422 97, 016 86, 835 
; ‘ +} | | 
At do 8, 768 8, 695 7, 823 10, 662 8. 241 7,41 7, 426 8,811 9, 957 7,014 
At t do 339, 424 376, G00 372, 94 356, 782 334,783 | 328. 018 346, 258 33!, 440 349, 308 332, 601 358, 204 393, 718 
I } do 93, 14 81, 005 04, 271 88, 332 G8, 499 06, 942 93, S66 111, O18 95, 883 95,3 8A, 522 04, 331 106, 727 
Imp do 415, 424 387, 604 4 2 449, 183 385,659 | 418,044 399, 333 | * 333, 867 449, 037 306, 897 439, 586 432, 505 
Pr pa i d , hort ton 100. 00 100. 00 ] 100. 00 104. 00 106. 00 106. 00 106. 00 106. 00 106. 00 106. 00 106. 00 116. 00 
> ¢ rd Paperboard A stior | | | 
: oO . } t 7 ”) |1, 204. 500 _ l 9,000 |1,019, 900 876, 700 71, 177, 200 987, 900 [1,119,300 |1,019, 300 /|1, 112, 100 962, 700 933, 000 
Or +> d 24. 4(x 729, 1% 714. 9 694. 700 722, 000 617, 200 761, 800 758, 600 704, 900 646, 900 658, 700 548, 000 537, 600 
} ak R18. ON 1, 017, 300 4.4 1, 022, 400 |1,012, 700 940, 500 1, 056, 600 975,100 (1,107,300 |1,049, 100 |1, 128, 200 /1, O58, 500 890, 000 
a9 100 , 102 101 OF 102 1 104 10 104 | 103 M4 
Pa rs at 
1. f ‘ eA 6, 07 f 7,22 7,679 7, 289 7, 105 7, 577 6, 618 7, 965 7, 315 7, 288 6, 410 | 5, 238 
] | 
N 19346 = 10 86.9 m4 5 7 731.2 710.7 690. 5 904. 1 875. ¢ 879. 4 737.7 699.3 613.3 588. 1 
do 424.1 603.3 19 671.7 666.1 608. ¢ 738. 9 725. 8 851.9 778. 4 815.4 755. 5 599.3 
PRINTING 
B r ‘ 8 70 Wj2 1, 138 1, 028 1, 157 776 793 1, 130 878 o69 1, 145 75 
A" 618 S R77 R11 915 601 613 861 678 759 879 549 
x aM 148 14 261 217 242 175 180 269 200 210 266 202 
' 
. , . “Te 
RUBBER AND RUBBER PRODUCTS 
RUBBER | 
( t 61, 402 61. 281 69, 178 1, 340 44, 909 44, 586 37, 572 | 39, 508 | 42,445 | * 39,908 35, 756 
' j 13. ¢ 87.4 83. 215 81, 658 RO, 21 93, 079 87, 242 71, 679 68, 498 r 68, 369 68, 153 
I x 62, 004 61,15 78, 740 73, 393 69, 261 92, 454 54, 687 54,963 | 42,371 | 56,623 }.......... 
r ew York | 
iol. per It 384 9 8 638 | 732 4 735 734 722 . 675 | . 660 . 660 . 520 
{ | | | 
| long tons 43, 820 43, 950 44, 460 44, 690 18, 417 | 56, 41 65, 286 66,414 | 70,541 | 74,188 76, 250 
( i 43, 68 50, 379 49, 550 54,507 | 48, 261 1s 65, 587 58,787 | 65,027 | * 64,718 62, 025 
67. OR 63, 654 059) 51,751 | 51, 63e 035 | 60.614] 65,793 | 70,276] *78,154| 90,286 
d 724 631 645 678 | 5S] 620 533 585 617 | Ge éniemeasce 
I 
i 27, 312 20, 648 32, 685 | 30,171 30, 402 35, 0904 34, 293 | 35, 051 * 33, 509 0, 119 
( 26, 151 20, 25 32, 785 30, 266 28, 792 32, 678 32,428 | 34,148 r 30, 999 25, 728 
‘ 31, 793 : 0 33, 960 36, 88 38, 334 | 39, 064 39, 098 r 40, 268 44, 653 
| | 
rIkES AND TUBES 
I 
! ands 8, 297 8, 194 7,8 8, 667 7, 521 6, 819 6, 764 5, 887 6, 693 6, 40 7, 116 7, 222 6, 734 
12, 002 10, 579 | 8, 2 8, O84 7, 494 | 7, 562 6, 961 6,174 7, 235 6, 255 | 6, 730 7, 185 6, 602 
3, S84 | 4,003 S13 3, 783 3, 214 3, 245 035 002 3, 620 2, 755 2, 692 2, 603 2, 361 
I ic 8,011 | 6, 369 4, 292 4, 750 4, 130 4, 188 812 058 | 3, 493 3, 412 3, 911 4, 439 4, 126 
| de 106 11¢ 1] 151 150 129 14 114 | 123 88 127 143 115 
t i do 7, 004 4,704 1,374 | 4, 382 4, 810 3, 704 52 3, 307 2, 804 3, 047 3, 442 ° 3,512 3, 586 
Ex do 173 175 1107 1108 1152 1116 yo 179 1120 1 106 1 88 1118 see 
Pr lo 6, G3 7, 263 | 7,093 | 7, B86 6, 620 6, 0 5, 950 144 5, 828 5, 566 5, 625 r 5. 381 5,178 
a} do ) 738 | 9, 257 | 7, 58 7,378 | 6, 099 6, 379 6, 595 10 | 6, 593 5, 593 5, 585 r 5, 500 5, 072 
s th d 8, 422 6, 619 6, 198 6, 400 6, 963 6, 725 5, 852 154 4, 595 4, 657 | 5,071 r 5,311 5, 685 
Ex: do 33 33 50 68 102 77 ( st 58 63 52 63 
¢ ry”’ exports not shown separately for security reasons 
indi I 1 on and 23 of the May 1950 SuRVE' Further revi for stocks attr {f December, are shown at bottom of p. 8-37 of 
the k tT Revised data for 1948-49 w be | ed later 
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Uniess otherwise stated. statistics through 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the 
1949 Statistical. Supplement to the Survey 





July | August 








ABRASIVE PRODUCTS 


Coated abrasive paper and cloth, shipments reams 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


Product: 
oo) of ae 

Shipments 

Stocks, finished, end of month__________ 

Stocks, clinker, end of month. 


CLAY PRODUCTS 
Brick, ee 


Productiont_- 
Shipmentst____- 


Price, wholesale, common, “composite, f.o. b. plant 
dol. per thous 


Clay sewer pipe, vitrified: 
Productiont 
Shipmentst. 


GLASS PRODUCTS 


Glass containers: 
Production. 
Shipments, domestic, tota!_____. 

General-use fi 
Narrow-neck food 


Wide-mouth food (incl. packers’ tumblers) 
thous. of cross 
Beverace (returnable and nonreturnable) 
thous. of gross 


Beer bottles___.__. 
Liquor and wine_____. 
Medicinal and toilet- 
Chemical, household and industrial 
Dairy products_......_. ca 
Fruit jars and jelly glasses... 
Stocks, end of month 
Other classware, machine-made: 
Tumblers: 
SE 
Shipments te ee 
. Stocks 


thous 


Table, kitchen; and householdware, shipme 
thous. ~ pene ns 


GYPSUM AND PRODUCTS 


Orude gypsum, qunnty total: 
aaa 
ec as 

Calcined, production, quarterly total 


thous. of standard brick 


>| 


ac 


-short tons 
do 


do 
..do 


_.thous. of cross 


} 
r 


do 


? 


of dorens 


1¢ 
( 


_thous. of short tons 


do 


Gypsum products sold or used, Geant rly total 


Unealeined__ 
Calcined: 
For building uses: 
Base-coat plasters._._._..____. 
Keene’s cement 


Tile 1 
Wallboard Pivcbitniitecede 
Industrial plasters_- 


_.short tons 


do 
do 
do 
_thous. of sq 


0 


do 


.Short tons 


do 


STONE, cL AY, AND GL LAS 


8 
~ 
> 
o 


eps 
= 





578, 
599, 





10 
5. 274 


8, 667 


SURVEY OF CURRENT 


21, 884 


. 575 | 


99 
25, 144 


9, 608 
4, 900 


| 
646, 626 


997 


25. 208 


154, 284 | 


, 664 


119, 340 


>, 438 


1950 





N Novem- 
| ber 





Septem- 
ber | October 


i 
5,809} 197,! 


20,945 | 22 461 20, 
Qs 102 05 
22, 910 24, 167 19, 791 
| 7,642 5, 945 6, 382 
4,029 2, 852 2, 962 


226 


604 e , 927 
630, 472 660. 309 


’ 
> 


5, 904 
a ort 5 408 6.1 


3, 846 3, 213 


1 We 
2 199 


2, 049 


580, 024 | 


J 


Decem- 
ber 


BUSINESS 


January r| 


S PR 


19, 116 

87 
12, 477 
13, 018 
3, 925 


499, 604 
450, 801 


26. 378 


127, 951 
114, 439 


95, 265 


ODUCTS 





Febru- | 
heat | 


15, 201 | 18, 708 


> 
& 
> 


< 


1951 


March | April 





20, 184 
91 
7, 692 20, 943 
27 | a 139 22, 363 
8, 036 | 8, 194 

| 





534, 077 


The 550, 274 
26. (02 26. ARR 


139, 653 | 
125,328 | 134 





110,146 | 105, 268 
645 | 108,738 | 108, 653 


10, GR7 
10, 250 9, 583 


= 


) > 
2, 102 
1, 838 


| 660, 470 





TEXTILE PRODI 


‘CTS 


179, 507 





CLOTHING 
Hosiery: 


Produetion............-. 
Shipmonts______- 
Stocks,end of month... 


COTTON 


Cotton (exclusive of linters): 
Production: 

Ginnings$______ “ 

Crop estimate, equivalent 500-Ib. bales 


thous. of bales 
bale 


Consumption _. 


Stocks in the United States, end of month. 
thous. of bales 
ak ) 
do 
do 
do 


do. 


total] 
Domestic cotton, total_ 

On farms and in transit 

Public storage and compresses 

Consuming establishments______ 
Foreign cotton, total 


r Revised. 
? Ginnings to September 1. 
t Data revised for 1950. 


‘ Septem 
Revisions for Jar 


do 


do 


thous. of running bales 


1 Data for wide-mouth food contair 
her 1 eatin 
uary AT ril will be 


o Includes laminated board. reported as com; 
{ Data for September, November 1950 and Jar 








1uary, peat an 


§ Total ¢ 
d July 19 


6, 459 8, 793 


1, 008, 872 


ica 


12, 817 


25 456 





lasses and fr 


ted 


ther? 


sit 
UlL j 


nths, 4 weeks: st 


ars beginni 





g October 1950 2] 


ck data are 


for end of peri 


May 


7, 482 


vered 


June 


2 O02 


21, 984 
a9 


24, 935 


’ 6, 682 


600. AIG 


lahat 


489 
847 


September 195] 


161, 093 


22, 439 


24, 266 
14, 612 
5, 563 


10, 355 
9, 392 


2, 416 


RAR 
1, 848 
746 
1, 825 
605 
2H 


9, 198 
vo OSs 


1s 


2,014 


61s 


"115 








Cott 


Im 


I 
Cott 
Co 


8st 


Cott: 
Co 











SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS S-39 


September 1951 








— 


1950 1951 


































































































Unless otherwise stated, statistics through |_ - = 2 : =! ee —= 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the z ' % ‘ " 
1949 Statistical Supplement to the Survey | July | August -~~¥ October —— “3 January yz March | April Mey June July 
TEXTILE PRODUCTS—Continued 
COTTON—Continued 
Cotton (exclusive of linters)—Continued 
I Tie ins. sin ohana eeaeand ..-.bales_.| 284,982 | 355,975 | 372,381 283,816 | 371,870 | 448, 561 316,626 | 428,599 | 354,302 480,085 | 371,417 | 204,006 |.......... 
inate mins ep sdipnaoetnnainndeneall __ 2, 332 4, 730 22,732 | 11,889 9, 118 6, 407 2, 342 93, 800 3,114 9, 740 16, 102 Fa ee 
Prices received by farmers..._- cents per Ib. 33.1 37.0 40.0 38.9 41.1 40.4 41.3 41.8 42.7 43.2 42.5 42.0 39.11 
Prices, wholesale, middling, 1%e”, average, 10 | 
EP eee ree ..cents per Ib | 37.1 38.1 | 40.7 | 39.8 42.2 42.6 44.2 () 45.1 45.2 45.2 45.2 40.1 
Cotton linters:¢ | | 
Consumption .....-----thous. of bales __} 115 149 124 129 118 | 110 116 110 125 111 115 96 96 
Production : _do | 49 | 68 132 207 189 145 151 105 77 52 36 31 21 
Stocks, end of month do 436 | 340 | 337 | 409 461 | 518 542 542 517 468 398 327 260 
COTTON MANUFACTURES 
Cotton cloth | 
Cotton broad-woven goods over 12inches in width, 
production, quarterly mil. of linear yards__|... = eee 2,398 |... a J Ss Se OD a ee ee 
Exports = thous. of sq. yd-. 35, 935 45, 633 50, 973 50,162 | * 45,389 | * 53,256 57,472 57, 643 79, 574 73, 942 72, 409 Te UD leceamntibes 
Imports Cimenabcnpenennmniie oe 1, 905 2, 918 2, 570 2, 796 4, 608 * 3, 597 4, 948 10, 223 7, 486 3, 950 4, 807 oR 
Prices, wholesale: | 
SS aaa cents per Ib 35. 96 43. 58 48. 69 | 49. 36 48. 39 50. 21 50. 12 (‘) 49. 80 45. 60 42. 57 * 39.77 38.77 
Denim, 28-inct cents per yd 32.6 34.5 36. 0 | 36.4 37.8 38.3 38.3 38.3 (‘) () 39.4 41.0 39.9 
Print cloth, 38\4-inch, 64 x 60 do | 17.5 19.8 | 22. 4 | 21.5 21.9 22. 5 22.9 23.0 23.0 20.6 19.4 19.0 16.3 
Sheeting, unbleached, 36-inch, 56 x 60_.do 18.5 | 21.8 | 23.8 | 24.5 24.8 25.0 25.0 25.0 25.0 25.0 25.0 (‘) () 
Cotton yarn, Southern, prices, wholesale, mill: | 
22/1, carded, white, cones RAEN oe dol. per Ib . 671 . 776 . 833 | . 851 877 . 887 .917 . 921 . 921 921 O15 , 867 () 
40/1, twisted, carded, skeins_.......-. do -840 . 925 1.007 | 1.072 1, 147 1. 166 1,172 1.17 1. 176 1.176 1.176 1,127 1, 058 
Spindle activity (cotton system spindles) -4 
Active spindles, last working day, total_.thous..] © 21,790 21,845 21,945; 22,149 22, 153 22, 084 22, 292 22, 221 22, 246 21, 134 21, 770 22, 145 22, 128 
Consuming 100 percent cotton do....| * 20, 518 20, 540 20, 609 20, 758 20, 751 20, 730 20, 900 20, 885 20, 957 19, 903 20, 516 20, 910 20, 871 
Spindle hours operated, all fibers, total.mil.of hr..| * 7,770 10,333 | 12,638 10,713 | 12,979 9, 942 13,273 | 11, 069 11, 083 12, 447 10, 399 10, 287 9, 858 
Average per working dayo* ¥ do___. r 409 | 517 516 542 530 §23 542 | 563 554 505 533 514 411 
Consuming 100 percent cotton ee ee 7, 307 | 9,711 | 11,860 10, 041 12,171 9, 376 12,459 | 10,304 10, 436 11, 699 9, 768 9, 677 9, 241 
Operations as percent of capacity | #3122 140. 2 | 139.7 146.9 | 143. 2 141.3 145.9 152. 0 149.7 136. 4 144.1 138.9 110.7 
| 
RAYON AND MANUFACTURES AND SILK 
Rayon yarn and staple fiber | 
Consumption | | 
Filament yart mil. of Ib 79.7 85.1 79.0 82.5 80.5 86.9 79.0 | 75.0 85.9 80.0 82.0 83.5 79.0 
Staple fiber do 25.8 | 27.6 25. § 25.4 | 25.6 29.4 25.7 | 25.0 27.0 | 26.9 23.9 26.0 27.9 
Stocks, producers’, end of month: | 
Filament yart es do 13.1 10. 5 10.0 10. 5 | 11.2 6.1 10.3 10. 5 | 8.4 10.1 11.3 12.7 19.4 
Staple fiber ; do 4.6 3.9 2.8 3.7 3.5 2.0 3.8 | 3 4.0 3.6 | 4.7 | 4.2 4.9 
Imports thous. of Ib__| 6, 653 7, 463 8, 960 | 12, 457 12, 958 11, 845 12,075 8, 581 7, 373 8,770 | 5,311 | vt ee 
Prices, wholesale | | 
Yarn, vi e, 150 denier, first quality, mini | " | 
mum filament dol. per Ib . 732 | . 740 755 . 760 | . 700 770 780 | 780 | . 78 . 780 780 . 780 
Staple fiber, + e, 144 denier do 355 | . 370 370 370 | . 370 400 400 | 400 . 400 . 400 . 400 400 
Rayon broad-woven goods, production, quarterly | | | 
thous. of linear yards 569, 460 602, 000 F........- | 630,093 iil 2 | eer: 
Silk, raw | | 
Imports thous. of Ib 1, 033 902 1, 307 1, 5300 1, 152 | 727 748 | 628 576 499 395 9 ee 
Price, wholesale, Japan, white, 13/15 (N. Y | 
dol. per Ib 3.05 8. 42 3. 40 | 3.51 | 3.72 | 4.11 25.35 2 5.62 25.62 35.21 24.58 24.37 24.30 
WOOL 
| i | ' 
Consumption (scoured basis) :§ | 
Apparel class thous. of Ib 2, 816 38, 948 44,390 | 38,004 38, 695 28, 896 40, 255 29, 656 27,944 | + 42,940 33, 672 8 | eee 
Carpet ciass do 9,608 | 15,7 18. 360 16, 704 18, 380 14, 364 16, 590 13, 248 2,716 | © 12,270 7, 200 Se eaepersen 
Imports do ’ 68,787 | 74,833 | ° 57,006) * 49,356 | * 51,917 42, 994 73, 139 50, 179 66,761 | * 74,711 55, 243  f } Be 
Prices, wholesale I tor | | 
Raw, territory, 64s, 70s, 80s, scoured. dol. per Ib 1. 800 | 2. 045 2. 481 2. 469 | 2. 540 22 650 33.340 33. 600 43.750 33.338 3. 130 32.850 32.600 
Raw, bright fleece, 54s, greasy, 47 percent shrink- . 702 .778 . 892 . 909 | - 973 31.131 31.420 31. 535 1. 564 1.325 1. 236 1. 125 . 982 
ed .-dol. per Ib | 
Australian, 64s, 70s, good topmaking, scoured, in j 
bond dol. per Ib__| 1.775 1. 965 | 2. 725 $2,515 32.560 32 600 33.240 33.450 + 3.600 33.275 33.010 32. 825 32.450 
WOOL MANUFACTURES 
Machinery activity (weekly average) :§ | | 
Looms | | 
Woolen and worsted | | | | 
Pile and Jacquard thous. of active hours 70 102 | 105 | 119 106 133 136 145 153 124 140 | 
Broad do 1, 933 2,391 | 2,346 2, 502 2, 346 2, 275 2, 272 1, 984 1,852} *2,258 2, 196 = eaepeeapan 
Narrow do | 2% 30 18 17 13 15 20 22 22 21 25 By Wbkshtiinein 
Carpet and rug | 
Broad do 101 72 160 177 172 162 163 164 168 148 120 {| ee 
Narrow do 51 | 83 | 81 | 92 &5 87 85 86 88 73 64 OP Biasstcsceen 
Bpinni g Spill lles | i j | 
Wooler do 74, 410 96,134 | 87,513 91,915 | 78,103 76, 483 78, 464 76, 973 73,704 | * 76,926 75, 209 ne. 
Worsted ; do | 85,975 115,302 | 115, 284 120,695 | 110,948 102, 780 | 4 108,779 | 495,260 | 489,941 | 4111,730 | 4104,256 | 100,875 |_......__. 
Worsted combs ROT do 167 | 233 227 233 | 191 176 194 | 164 | 139 200 185 OS 8 Rares: 
Wool yar | | | 
I rodu tion, total§ thous. of Ib 51, 064 69, 848 81, 815 69,736 | 76,480 | 59,664] 477,785 | 460, 268 457,744 | 476,445 | 459,076 | *59,200/.......__. 
Knitting§ do 5, 064 &, 384 | 9, 585 7, 832 | 8, 105 6, 084 8,300; ‘47,312 46, 816 48, 655 4 6, 624 | { | See a. 
Weaving$ do 34, 840 44, 796 52, 970 44,180) 48.075 | 37, 480 48,440 | 437,048 | 435,460 | *450,235 | 441,040] 441,200). 
Carpet and other§ do 10, 240 16, 668 19, 260 17,724 | 20,300| 16,100] 421,045 15, 908 15, 468 17, 555 11,412 BOD ficcnncsene 
Price, wholesale, worsted yarn (Bradford | | 
weaving system) 2/328 dol. per Ib ses! ses! semi ams! aust <aaeg aeeet.......cccieeeteee 
r Revise N 10tation. ? Substituted series. Data beginning January 1951 represent a composite wholesale price for raw silk, Japan, white, 20-22 denier, 87 percent, AA grade 
tested; Decem? - juotation, $4.5! * Nominal price. * Includes operations on the American system in cotton mills which were previously reported as cotton-system spindle 
operations; data beginning 1951, therefore, are not strictly comparable with earlier figures. For January 1951, the activity of these spindles not previously attributed to the worsted-system 
amounted to approximately 5.3 million active hours weekly and 1.2 million pounds of yarn spun. 
qData for September, November 1950 and January, April, and July 1951 cover 5 week periods and for other months, 4 weeks; stock data and number of active spindles are for end of 
period covered 
Scattered 1 thly revisions beginning 1944 (to Incorporate new quotations for two constructions previously included at OPA ceiling prices) are available upon request. 


fSubst tuted series. See note marked “‘o"”’ at bottom of p. 8-39 of the July 1950 SuRvsyr. 
§ Data for September, November 1950 and January and April 1951 cover 5-week periods; other months, 4 weeks. © Beginning 1951, looms weaving fabrics principally wool by weight. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 
1948 and descriptive notes are shown in the 
1949 Statiotioal Supplement to the Survey | 


July 














WOOL MANUFACTURES—( 











Woolen and worsted woven goods, 
felts: ¢ 
Production, quarterly, total___. 


—— fabrics, total 
vernment orders. 









Men’s and boys 
Women’s and Shildren® s_. 
Nonap 1 fabrics, total 
Blan tS rr 
Other nonappare! fabrics 
Prices, wholesale, f. 0. b. mill: 
Suiting, unfinished worsted, 13 oz 
Women’s dress goods, flannel, 8 o 
















thous. of lin 


Other than Government orders, total 


Jontinued 


except wove 


do 


dol. per yd 
z., 54-inch 
dol. per yd 


Decem- 
ber 


Novem- 
ber 


! | 
| Septem- 


August | October 


ber 


TEXTILE PRODUCTS—Conti 


ec. 8 7 


| | | | | 


110, 179 
418 


92 


45, 495 
S69 
5 O11 


RAS 
3. 440 4. O84 4. 306 4. 306 4. 206 


2. 624 2.77 34 2. $46 2 


JSINE 


September 195] 











TRANSPORTATION 





AIRCRAFT 


Civil aircraft, shipments. 
Exportst 







MOTOR VEHICLES 


Factory sales, total 
Coaches, total 
NE ca eccue ; 
Passenger cars, total... 
Domestic. ____. 
Tracks, total]... 
eT 














Exports, totalf......._- 
Passenger cars 
TT 


‘Truck trailers, section, total_. 
Comngtote trailers. ine 


Oy a TE 
Chassis shipped as such 
Registrations: 
New passenger cars_........_..____ 
New commercial cars_____. 


RAILWAY EQUIPMEN 








American Railway Car Institute: 
Shipments: 
reight cars, total 
Equipment manufacturers, total 
Domestic 
Railroad shops, domestic 
Passenger cars, total - 
Equipment manufacturers, total 
omestic 
Railroad shops, domestic 
Association of American Railroads: 
Freight cars (ciass I), end of month:§ 
Number owned 
Undergoing or awaiting classified 


Percent of total ownership 
Orders, unfilled _- 
Equipment manufacturers _. 


number 
a 


number 
ali 
] 
do 
do... 


T 


do 
do 
do 


thousands 
repairs 
thousands 


number 


do 


321 
94 


706, 7 
397 

9091 
595, 06 
581, 
111 
98, 


069 
238 





12, 77 


39 9229 


193 


~ 
whoo 


609, 926 


474 


9 
. 3 





02 | 


603 | 


316 | 


Raiiroad shops 
Locomotives (class I), end of month: 





Steam, undergoing or awaiting classified repairs 
number 3, 166 
Percent of total on line._.____. 2.1 
Orders, unfilled: 

Steam locomotives, total um be 22 
pauipment manufacturers. 0 
Railroad shops. - * a i 22 

Other locomotives, total i do 1, 111 
Equipment manufacturers. _- d 1,110 
Railroad shops. __-___- oa do | 0 

Exports of locomotives, total Sie de 69 
a a io 10 
REI RS ee do 59 

INDUSTRIAL ELECTRIC TRUCKS AND | 

TRACTORS | 

Shipments, total . me ; .-.number 199 
Ee 77 
SE chiditnclncseddecebeuswe i | 22 

* Revised. 1 See note marked ‘‘t”’ for t ? Beginr 

tRevised series. Beginning with data for 1951, the Bureau 
fabrics containing 25-49.9 percent wool previously included). Pr 
if possible (see note on p. 8-40 in August 1951 Survey. 


_@' Publication of data for military shipments 
‘tExcludes “special category” e xports n ot she 
§Not including railroad-owned private refrigerator cars. 


i the total, f 


ar 
WT enparat 





354 301 


48 


| 818, 123 722, 842 760, 566 603, 567 640, 925 
457 4. 5R4 664 

374 ; (V2 4)7 fl 

682, 782 f ROT 169 54, 445 21. 371 
669, 550 602, 42 f 544 490, 855 07, 120 
134, 884 1 2 8, 844 98, 538 118. 804 
121. 303 ! 78 7.116 a | D 











2 124 f 
23,7 44 37 ‘ 
2179 237 237 242 isi 
683, 9 373 444,193 552, 25 
12 7 101, 169 84, 142 89, 273 
5, 203 5 ] 501 5 5, 701 
2, 787 2 2, 444 8 We 
| 2, 787 | 2 144 3 3 96, 
2, 416 2, 736 057 :, 3 
104 7 71 s 4 
102 f 71 58 { 
10% f 71 5 54 
2 7 ( { 
1, 714 2 1,717 1,717 1,718 
108 ys 13 RO 
¢ wf 4 9 
76, 582 94,557 | 107,904 | 110,781 | 109,174 
48, 22 63, 48 76,279 | 79,493 78, 137 
28, 362 1, 07 1,715 31, 288 31 7 
239 . 2 | 
12.4 12. 4 12.2 12 
21 ] ] 
> ' . 
l 7 4 1, 64 1, 628 
8 8 ; 
45 ; 
| 
237 2 2 242 291 
. “* | ~ 
21¢ { 255 | 218 271 
2] ) | 24 > 
f 
é 
} 
rT } inued by the ¢ 


929 
) 


o 


606, 83 618, 321 755, 022 639, 272 

661 521 829 R19 

631 483 2 764 
478 SOS. R65 17. 200 ‘| ~ 5 
459, 567 451, 239 SS, 435 47 182, 2 
127, 583 111, 935 6,794 | 135 { i ‘ 
l 52 4, S 135 117 


2 41 6. 809 09 
42 3 449 ie i 
« 2, 172 2, 859 2, 4 
-15 * 203 2u35 2 
| 2 
| 
472, THE 797 512,599 | 467,31 ‘70, 4 { 
RS . 78, 581 86, 287 84. OF q 
5, 449 5, 842 7,011 8, 274 7 
44 4, 514 4, 06 5, 781 7 7 
4, 405 4,514 4, ON 7s 7 S 
1, 544 1, 328 2, O45 2,4 2 
” 19 19 
2 19 7 
2 12 7 5 
0 12 2 t 
1,719 1, 721 1,722 1,727 1, 731 l 
N¢ 4 82 a7 “ 
5.0 4.9 48 
26, 438 135, 93 7,349 138 ; l 5 
91, 431 06, 658 wS, H25 04, 837 
$5, 007 39, 278 38, 724 43, 482 2 ; 
9 OR: ? 7 20% 7 
; 13.1 l l 
1, 620 1, 631 l an @ 
1, 62 1, 631 1,5 ] l 
( ( 
7 3A 
1 
33 2 34 
44/ 461 595 07 { 
393 308 519 { 
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